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.ET, I. — tVanderings in New South JVules, Bafavia, Pedir 
Coast, Singapore, and China; being the Journal vf a Naiu- 
ratist during 1832. IS.'Sj, and IS^34. By George Bennelt, 
Esq., F.L.S., Fellow of the Rojal College of Surgeons, 8cc. 
London, 2 vols. 8vo. 1834. 
TF our readers are as wearj of Dew novels as we confess our- 
-*■ selves to be, ihey will thank iia for pointing out a book of 
travels, which carries one rapidly and pleasantly over a wide di- 
versity of sea and land; presents many objects of natural history, 
and traits of social peculiarity, welt calculated to excite and gratify 
our curiosity ; and is distinguished by a merit now exceedingly 
rare among writers of this once rough-spun class, namely, free- 
dom from the slang and cant of sentiment. Mr. Uennett some- 
times, uo doubt, treats of serious subjects in too light a vein; 
but we acknowledge that, as his offences in this way are not 
numerous, we are ^yilling to overlook them on account of the 
satisfaction which results from the absence of pseudo-poetical 
raptures about nothing. Most recent travellers seem to have 
been bit with the ambition of rivalling those overgrown babies, 
male and female, honourable and rjglit honourable, who record 
llie ecstacies of ' what they call their minds ' in the gilded pages 
of the Aimuals, VVc do not pi-elend to class Mr. Dennett, 
on the whole, with such authors as Captain Basil Hall and Sir 
Francis Head; but he has, in common with them, what must be 
felt as among their chief excellencies — a manly temperament, and 
a thorough scorn of puerile rhetoric. 

We are told little or nothing of Mr. Bennett's own condition or 
personal objects- — and in this omission we acknowledge another 
wholesome deviation from the prevalent fashion. We infer, how- 
ever, that he has been employed for some years as a surgeon in 
the merchant service ; and are hopeful that his literary adventure 
may stimulate many of the well-educated gentlemen who in these 
piping days of peace are content with such employment, to improve 
the opportunities which their mode of life affords fur the extension 
of natural science in almost all its departments. Humbly as their 
position may be thought of, we are of opinion that it is in their 
own power, by so doing, to elevate it very effectually in general 
estimation, The number of persons destined for this branch of 
OI.. Llll. NO. cv. B the 



Bennett's Nod South Wales. ^. ^ 

he has brought together concerning the oceanic birds, in particu- 
lar, appears to be highly curious, We shall not, however, in this 
place, consider critically what additions lie has made to the msle- 
rials of science strictly so called — we mean as to the addition of 
species, if not of genera, to the zoological system ; but afford the 
general reader some specimens of the style in which he describes 
those incidents of his life at sea which lie has turned to solid ac- 
count in the technical sections of his Appendix. 

We begin with a paragraph or two on that well-known pheno- 
menon which has so long perplexed and divided our philoso- 
phers, — the peculiar phosphoric light given out by the ocean, 
more especially and more brilliantly in tropical regions, during the 
absence of the sun's rays. Mr. Bennett had one splendid oppor- 
tunity of witnessing this effect when traversing the bay of Manilla. 
He thus writes: — 

'The ivake of the vessel is one broad sheet of phosphoric matter, 
BO brilliant as to cast a dull, pale light over the after-part of the ship ; 
the foaming surges, as they gracefully curl on eath side of the 
vessel's prow, are similar to rolliag masses of liquid phosphorus ; 
■whilst in the distance, even to the horizon, it seems an ocean of fire — 
and the distant waves, breaking, give out a light of inconceivable 
beauty.' — vol. i. p. 30. 

'It must not be for a moment conceived that the light described 
as like to a sea of " liquid firB," is of the same character as 
the flashes produced by the volcano, or by lightning, or meteors. 

1!No: it is the light of phosphorus, as the matttr truly is, pale, dull, 
approaching' to a white or very pale yellow, casting a melancholy 
light on objects around, only emitting flashes by collision. To read 
by it is possible, but not agreeable ; and, on an attempt being made, 
it is almost ahvays found that the eyes will not endure the peculiar 
light for any length of time, as headaches and sickness are occasioned 
■by it.'— p. 3S. 
Having stated his concurrence in ihc opinion, that this bril- 
liant appearance is mainly occasioned by shoals of the molluscous 
and crustaceous tiibes, but that it may often be accounted for 
merely by the debris of dead animal matter with which sea-water is 
loaded — our author gives us the result of a practical experiment of 
liis own on the 8lh of June, 1832, after a large shoal of fish had 
!heen observed ; — 
* Late at night the mate of the watch came and called me to witness a 
very unusual appearance in the water, which he, on first seeing, con- 
•idered to be breakers. On arriving upon the deck, this was found to 
he a very broad and extensive sheet of phosphorescence, extending in 
a direction from east to west as far as the eye could reach ; the lumi- 
nosity was confined to the range of animals in this shoal — there 
was no similar light in any other direction. I cast the towiu^- 
B 3 net 
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the ocean wilh expanded wings, as they run along for some distance, 
until they again soar in mid-air, and recommence their erratic flights. 
It is interesting to view them, during hoislcrous weather, flying with, 
and even against, the wind, seeming the *' gayest of the guy" in thu 
inidat of howling winds and foaming waves. 

' To watch the flight of these birds used to afford me much amuse- 
ment, commencing with the difficulty experienced by them in elevat- 
ing themselves from the water. To effect this object, they spread 
their long pinions to the utmost, giving them repeated impulses as 
they run along the surface of the water. Having, by these exer- 
tions, raised themselves above the wave, they ascend and descend, 
and cleave the atmosphere in various directions, without aoy apparent 
muscular esertion. How then, it may be asked, do these birds 
Bxecute such movements? Tbe whole surface of the body in this, 
as well as, I believe, most, if not all, the oceanic tribes, is covered by 
numerous air-cells, capable of a voluntary inflation or diminution, by 
means of a beautiful muscular apparatus. By this power, the birds 
can raise or depress themselves at will ; and the tail, and great length 
of the wing, enable them to steer in any direction. Indeed, without 
«ome provision of this kind to save muscular exertion, it would be 
impossible for these birds to uudergoauch long flights without repose 
as they have been known to do ; for tbe muscles appertaining to the 
organs of flight, although large in these birds, are evidently inadequate 
in power to the long distances they have been known to fly, and the 
immense length of time they remain on the wing, with scarcely a 
moment's cessation. 

' When several species of the albatross, as well as petrels and other 
oceanic birds, are about the ship at the same time, no combats have 
been seen to take place between them ; hut on tbe death of one, the 
others soon fall upon and devour it.' — vol. i. pp. 48, 47. 

Another great source of amusement was shark-iishing — of 
which sport Captain Hall's enthusiastic details must be in every 
reader's recollection : — 

' The capture of one of these voracious animals frequently beguiles 
a tedious hour during a long voyage. Its struggles, when brought on 
deck, are very great, but a few severe blows on the nose soon disable 
it from further exertion. When seizing any object, the animal turns 
on the side, not (as is generally supposed) on the back. The shark, 
, judging by an European palate, is not good eating i the fins and tail 
are very glutinous, and are the portions most relished by the seamen ; 
o dried, they form an article of commerce to China, where they 

are used in soups I have seen several sharks and bonitos 

about the ship at the same time, but I never observed the former at- 
tempt to molest the latter. 
_ ' Attending the shark is seen that beautiful lijtle fish, the gasteros- 

^L ieiu ductor, or pilot-fish ; which first approaching the bait, returns 
^K as if to give notice, when, immediately after, the shark approaches 
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I Mce the whole machine has less powers of motion, and displays 
Irjss sympathy ; the mode of existence is more simple, and ap- 
p roadies more nearly to that of the vegetable world than in the 
warm-blooded classes; button the contrary, fAe j7ar^« possess a 
greater individual independent vitality. In consequence of this 
latter endowment, stimuli which operate on one part, or one sys- 
tem, do not immediately affect the whole frame by sympathy, as 
in warm-blooded animals ; and hence it is that we are enabled 
to explain the peculiar tenacity of life which is displayed under 
various circumstances in this class — as, for example, how frogs 
still continue to jump about after the heart has been torn out, 
and turtles have lived for months after the removal of the whole 
brain from the cranium. The long-continued power of motion in 
parts which have been cut off from the body, as in the tail of the 
water-newt and blind-worm, is to be explained upon the same 
principles.' 

The length of time during which this irritability exists in snakes 
has given rise to the opinion of the vulgar, that ' if a snake is killed 
in the morning, it will not die before sunset/ Among nume* 
rous instances of such irritability even in the warm-blooded class, 
the human hearty for some little time after death has taken place, 
may be stimulated to perform its natural action by being punc- 
tured ; and in a limb after amputation, the muscles are excited to 
contract by the plunge of a scalpel. Of the effects of galvanism 
we need say nothing. 

Among other marine objects discussed in this chapter, we find 
* the Guinea-ship' of our old navigators — called, in the dialect of 
modern sailors, the ' Portuguese man-of-war' — that beautiful mol- 
luscous animal the physalia, of which Lamarck enumerates four 
species, all inhabiting the tropical seas, but some of them seen occa- 
sionally in high latitudes dunng the summer months. They are, of 
course, more readily discerned in calm weather than in strong 
breezes, and have then a strong resemblance to a miniature vessel 
resting on the surface of the waters — whence their popular names, 
ancient and modern. The vulgar notion that the animal has the 
power of voluntarily collapsing its bladder-sail, and sinking to the 
depths of the ocean, when danger approaches, appears to have 
been for ever disposed of by our author's observations. He found 
several thrown on the shore of New South Wales in tempestuous 
weather, the bladder portion still remaining inflated ; and while at 
sea he frequently landed them on deck from his hand -net in the 
same condition. The inflated membrane is evidently meant 
merely to keep the creature buoyant on the surface, while its long 
tentacula are extended below in search of prey. The bladder 
is of a light azure hue, streaked with delicate sea-green, and 

the 
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persecution to uhlcli these poor Lbitigs are ex{)05ed : lie says they 
are no worse oft' than any other branch of the animated creation ; 
but aurely he himself paints their situation, when he saw a great 
shoal of them near the Cape Verd group, in December, 18.S2, as 
raiher more distressing than is usual with either birds or iiahes — ■ 
pursued ihrough the waves by a host of bonitos, and whenever 
they rose into air, pounced on by a Hock of gaiinets and boobies. 
The sight of this double chasse, says the philosophical surgeon, 
'afforded much amusement and interest to those who beheld it.' 
_ p. 35.) 

But we must now get ashore, and attend Mr. Beimctt in some 
of those ' Wanderings in New ^outh Wales' which occupy more 
than half of his baol<. He seems to have made good use of the 
time which bis captain's stay at Sydney enabled him to bestow 
according to his own inclinations — in short, to have performed 
several long and laborious journeys to difl'erent points of tiie 
colony — exploring, to (he best of his ability, the manners of all 
classes of its inhabitants, rational and irrational. Ou colonial 
politics be does not say much; and here we shall follow his 
esample. It is, however, his well-considered opiuion, after all 
that he saw and heard, that convicts should no longer be sent to 
New South Wales otherwise than ' for the purpose of being 
employed ou the public works,' and that free emigration ought t{> 
be strenuously encouraged. We are much inclined to believe 
that the time is come when the society of this colony should be 
delivered, if possible, from further iuHux of moral pollution, and a 
new penal settlement established on some other pait of that 
vast continent. The population of the existing colony is now a 
large one; and it is ihe duty of Government to give it the best 
chance of entirely shaking oft' the lamentable taint of its original 
formation, which it can scarcely be expected to do so long as a 
constant succession of fresh blackguardism is infused into the 
system. Who can doubt that this is a country which musl make 
a great figure in the world, either for good or for evil, before three 
generations more shall have passed away? — or contemplate without 
alanii the existence of a powerful nation born and reared amidst 
such a moral atmosphere as at present shocks every new visitant 
of Sydney, and is but too apt to corrupt and harden the whole 
being of any one who protracts his residence there ? We believe 
that, if it were consistent with our feelings of duty to lay before our 
readers a detailed picture of real life, as it exists even among the 
upper class of society in that colony — of the domestic crimes and 
^ tragedies which have been brought to light there even witiiin the 
^L last few years— it would be readily allowed that no liction could 
^B surpass the horrible truth of such a statement. The exceptions are, 
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He retails elsewhere an old but not a bad story of General 
l^acquarie's attempt to induce the natives to cultivate the groundj^ 
by a distribution of seeds and implements : — 

* Among the packets of seed sent for distribution were some which 

contained fish^-hooks : these, together with the seeds, were given by 

the governor to the sable monarch, King Bungaree. Some time after 

the governor inquired of him whether the seeds had yet come up ? 

*' Oh, berry well, berry well," exclaimed Bungaree, *' all make come 

up berry well, except dem fish-hooks; dem no come up yet.*" — p. 338. 

Wherever men can be compared with women, we are pretty sure 

to find the moral advantage with the latter ; and here, it seems, is 

no exception to the rule. Mr. Bennett has one short story, which 

we shall allow to speak for itself — dismissing some flourishes with 

M^hich, unlike himself, he introduces it : — 

« A female of one of the aboriginal tribes in the Murrumbidgee 
country cohabited with a convict named Tallboy, who, becoming a 
"bush-ranger, was for a long time sought after by the police for the 
many atrocities he had committed, but always eluded pursuit. This 
female concealed him with true native ingenuity, and baffled his pur- 
suers — she would fish and hunt for him, whilst he remained secluded 
in the retreat she chose. She often visited the stock-keepers* huts 
at the different stations, and whatever provisions she received from 
them were immediately conveyed to the unworthy object of her de- 
voted attachment. Although many knew she was privy to his con- 
cealment, yet it was found impossible to elude her vigilance ; neither 
promises of rewards — enough to excite the cupidity of any individual, 
but one in whom a higher feeling was paramount — nor threats, could 
induce her to acknowledge that she was acquainted with his place 
of concealment. The brute, however, manifested no kindred affec- 
tion, but would frequently beat and ill-use her. Whilst she adminis- 
tered to him the refreshing cup of kindness, he bestowed on her 
misery in return. Shortly after he had, in one instance, given 
way to his natural brutish disposition, by ill-treating the being who 
had done so much for him — he was on the verge of discovery — 
indeed had himself given up all hopes of escape : when she again 
saved him, by engaging to point out to the police his place of retreat, 
and led them away, under that pretence, in a contrary direction, af- 
fording her paramour time and opportunity to seek out a safer asylum. 
When she arrived with the police at the spot where she had informed 
them he last was, he of course was not there, and a strict search in 
the vicinity was equally unsuccessful : she then left them to continue 
their pursuit, pretending to know nothing further respecting him. At 
last he was captured by venturing out too boldly during her absence, 
was tried, condemned, and expiated his offences on the scaffold at 
Sydney. She wished to follow him, on hearing he was a prisoner, 
but that was impossible ; so,*reclaimed by her tribe, she was obliged 

to become an unwillimr wife of one of the blacks, 

. ^ < This 
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* The Australian dog never barks ; indeed, it is remarked by 
Mr. Gardiner, in a work entitled The Music of Nature, •* that dogs 
in a state of nature never bark ; they simply whine, howl, and growl : 
this explosive noise is only found among those which are domesticated." 
Sonnini speaks of the shepherds' dogs in the wilds of Egypt as not 
having this faculty ; and Columbus found the dogs which he had pre- 
viously carried to America to have lost their propensity to barking. 
The barking of a dog is an acquired faculty — an effort to speak, which 
he derives from his associating with man.' — ^vol. i., p. 235. 

In this^ of course^ as in every book about New South Wales, 
the kangaroo claims right to fill a considerable space. The chase, 
by no means a very safe amusement, of the ^ old man kangaroo,' 
as the blacks call the full-grown male, seems to have found great 
favour with Mr. Bennett, and he sketches some scenes which, as 
he himself says, might have deserved to be immortalized by the 
pencil of a Landseer. We content ourselves, however, with one 
or two of his lighter pages. An Irishman of his acquaintance 
had a favourite dog, who rashly pursued a large kangaroo into a 
water-pool, and was ducked almost dead for his pains : — 

' Pat, in a great rage at the threatened death of his dog, would 
have shot the kangaroo, but his gun missed fire ; he then entered the 
water-hole '* to bate the brains of the baste out " with the butt-end of 
the gun ; but the '* baste," not fancying to be thus treated, turned from 
the soused and now senseless dog to his more formidable adversary, 
and a struggle took place, in which the man was often thrust under 
water, and victory was promising much in favour of the kangaroo, 
when some of Pat's companions fortunately coming to his assistance, 
attacked and killed the animal with clubs, and rescued him in almost 
an insensible condition. I asked him how he felt when the beast 
hugged him ; he replied, *' Not very comfortable, he tumbled me 
about famously ; they are mighty strong bastes, and don't seem to 
like being meddled with.'' indeed, many persons when alone are 
afraid to face a large ^* old man " kangaroo. A man, recently arrived 
in the colony, was sent after cattle ; he returned in great terror, 
having come suddenly on the ranges upon a kangaroo, as *' large," 
he said, '* as a horse." I asked him the colour of the animal ; he re- 
plied, that he did not recollect it; he only wished to get away from 
the beast, and, running down the hill, was glad when he saw the 
animal warn't following him. It is probable, when he went down one 
part of the range, the animal, equally, if not more frightened, de- 
scended another.' — vol. i. p. 286. 

' The part of the kangaroo most esteemed for eating is the loins ; 

but the tail, which abounds in gelatine, furnishes an excellent and 

nourishing soup : the hind legs are coarse, and usually fall to the 

share of the dogs. The natives (if they can be said to have a choice) 

give a preference to the head. The flesh of the full-grown animal 

may be compared to lean beef, and that of the young to veal : they 

are 
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with greater facility, the natives make smothered fires underneath 
those rocks, and su£focate them with smoke, at the same time sweep- 
ing them off frequently in hushels-full at a time. After they have 
collected a large quantity, they proceed to prepare them, which is 
done in the following manner : — 

' A circular space is cleared upon the ground, of a size proportioned 
to the numher of insects ; on it a fire is lighted and kept burning 
until the ground is considered to be sufficiently heated, when, the fire 
being removed, and the ashes cleared away, the moths are placed 
upon the heated ground, and stirred about until the down and wings 
are removed from them ; they are then placed on pieces of bark, and 
vnnnowed to separate the dust and wings mixed with the bodies : they 
are then eaten — or placed in a wooden vessel, and pounded into 
masses or cakes, in colour and consistence resembling lumps of dough 
made from smutty wheat mixed with fat. The bodies of the moths 
are large, and filled with a yellowish oil, resembling in taste a sweet 
nut. These masses will not keep above a week, and seldom even for 
that time ; but by smoking they are able to preserve thep for a much 
longer period. The first time this diet is used, violent vomiting and 
other debilitating effects are produced ; but after a few days they be- 
come accustomed to its use, and then thrive and fatten exceedingly 
upon it. 

*• These insects are held in such estimation among the aborigines, 
that they assemble from all parts of the country to collect them from 
these mountains. The crows also congregate for the same purpose. 
The blacks (that is, the crows and aborigines) do not agree about 
their respective shares — so the stronger decides the point; for when 
the crows enter the hollows of the rocks to feed upon the insects, the 
natives stand at the entrance, and kill them as they fly out, and afford* 
them an excellent meal, being fat from feeding upon the rich bugong. 
So eager are these feathered blacks after this food, that they attack 
it even when it is preparing by the natives ; but as the aborigines 
never consider any increase of food a misfortune, they lie in wait for 
the crows, with waddies or clubs, kill them in great numbers, and use 
them as food. 

* The quantity of moths which may be collected from one of the 
granite groups it is calculated would amount to at least five or six 
bushels. The largest specimen I obtained measured seven-eighths 
of an inch, with the wings closed, the length of the body being five- 
eighths of an inch, and of proportionate circumference ; the expanded 
wings measured one inch and three quarters across ; the colour of the 
wings dark brown, with two black ocellated spots upon the upper 
ones ; the body filled with yellow oil, and covered with down. 

* When the natives about the Murrumbidgee river heard, on my re- 
turn, that I had visited the " bugong mountain,'' they expressed great 
delight, and wished to see what I had collected. On showing them 
the few insects I had, they recognised them instantly ; but I thought 

there was a feeling of disappointment at their curiosity only^ not appe- 
tites, 
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titci, beinn gratiAed by my little entomological 
pp. «70«W4. 

We have stayed so long with Mr. Bennett at New SoutliWalaL 
that we mutt make short work with the rest of hia * Wandiibp 
He gives a fuller and livelier tieicnption of Macao, ita ' * " 
I'ortuguese, English, and Chinese, than we have el 
wilh^ and uf Canton itself he furnishes sundiy a) 
will also reward the reader's attention. We were 
the following note: 

' The brilliancy of the Chinese colours for paintinff, ftc.. 



hr.eu very highly extolled as being superior to the Buropean. VW 
*urpri»e must it create, then, when we are informed that tbe i iilii 
imcd are of Bn|{lish manufarturt.-, anil the Chinese artiats «n«^' 
fur, and anxiously inquiru after (/i^m .' This reminds me of tbagMf 
iltnorance diNjilnycil by one of our coutitrymeti who purchaaadaa^' 
gnnt fxiiilon clock in a shop at Canton, at a high price, ta^ 1> 
Kfi^land an a speiimcn uf China manufacture. But do not viM 
tlt<'<e fuUic* committed by our countrymen sltnost every tolt 
I'aris ?'— vol. ii. p. 1. 

To be Jiiire we do ; and wc have no doubt mucli use is ^A; 
of I'^iiglish colours, as well of English clocks and watches, ■ 
China ; but ihut the Chinese artists iiave some coloura of thar 
own which no European skill bus as yet rivalled, ia a fact aa ml 
HSffTt tallied US any in the woild. 

At Mucao the two liom that principally occupied Mr. Benoetl'i 
iRiviire lioura were the public museum of rare animals, fosiib^ 
wnipons, &c. flCc, collected at the general expense of the Eng- 
lish residents, and the aviary iu the private gardens of one of oiir 
countrymen, a venerable gentleman of the name of Beale, who had 
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in spite of her quacks during the distressing scene, was left behind. 
The morning following the loss of her husband the female was seen 
in a most disconsolate condition : brooding in secret sorrow, she re- 
mained in a retired part of the aviary, pondering over the severe loss 
she had just sustained. 

' Whilst she was thus delivering her soul to grief, a gay, prim 
drake, who had not long before lost his own dear duck, which had been 
accidentally killed, trimmed his beautiful feathers, and, appearing 
quite handsome, pitying the forlorn condition of the bereaved, wad- 
dled towards her ; and, after devoting much of his time and all his 
attention to the unfortunate female, he offered her his protection, and 
made a thousand promises to treat her with more kindness and at- 
tention than her dear, lost drake. She, however, refused all his 
offers, having made, in audible quacks, a solemn vow to live and die 
a widow, if her mate did not return. From the day she met with her 
loss, she neglected her usual avocations ; her plumage became ragged 
and dirty ; she forsook her food and usual scenes of delight. 

' Some time had elapsed, when a person, accidentally passing a hut, 
overheard some Chinese of the lower class conversing together. One 
said, " It would be a pity to kill so handsome a bird." ** How, then," 
said another, ** can we dispose of it ?'* The hut was noted, as it was 
immediately suspected that the lost mandarin was the subject of 
conversation. A servant was sent, and, after some trouble, recovered 
the long-lost drake by paying four dollars for him. He was then 
brought back to the aviary in one of the usual cane cages, . 

* As soon as the bird recognized the aviary, he expressed his joy 
by quacking vehemently and flapping his wings. An interval of 
three weeks had elapsed since he was taken away by force ; but 
when the forlorn duck heard the note of her lost husband, she quacked, 
even to screaming, with ecstacy, and flew as far as she could in the 
aviary to greet him on his restoration. Being let out from the cage, 
the drake immediately entered the aviary — the unfortunate couple 
were again united : they quacked, crossed necks, bathed together, 
and then are supposed to have related all their mutual hopes and fears 
during the long separation. 

' One word more on the unfortunate widower, who kindly offered 
consolation to the duck when overwhelmed with grief. She in a 
most ungrateful manner informed her drake of the impudent and 
gallant proposals made to her during his absence; — it is merely 
supposition that she did so ; but at all events the result was, that the 
recovered drake attacked the other the day subsequent to his return, 
pecked his eyes out, and inflicted on him so many other injuries as to 
occasion his death in a few days. Thus did this unfortunate drake 
meet with a premature and violent death for his kindness and atten- 
tion to a disconsolate lady. It may perhaps be correctly written on a 
tablet over his grave — ** A victim to conjugal fidelity.^* ' 

Since we are on the chapter of Ducks, we may notice here our 
author's diverting account of the duck-boats at Whampoa and 
^. VOL. Liii. NOi cv. c elsewhere 
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elMwhere in the neighbourhood of Canton. As is ivell known, 
the owners and their families inhabit the upper part of these 
vessels,while their innumerable flocks of feathered creatures are 
accommodated in the hold. Mr. Bennett was fortunate enough to 
inspect some of them just after the rice harvest had been gathered, 
which is the season of joy for the broad-bills, as they are then at 
liberty to fatten upon the rich gleanings of the paddy-fields. 

' Od the arrival of the boat at the spot considered proper for feed- 
ing the quac^king tribe, a signal of a whistle causes the flock to waddle 
in regular order from their domicile across the board placed for their 
accommodation. When it is considered that they have got^ed suffir 
ciently, another signal is made : immediately upon hearing it, they 
congregate and re-enter the boat. The fii-at duck that enters is 
rewarded with some paddy, the last is whipped ; so that it is ludicrous 
to see the last birds (knowing by sad experience the fate that awaits 
them) makinff efforts en maise to fly over the back of the others, to 
escape the chastisement inflicted upon the ultimate duck.' — vol. ii. 
p. 115. 

Mr. Bennett bad the good luck to sail, in his return from 
Canton to Macao, in company with Mr. Davis, the accomplished 
orientalist, then chief superintendent of the Honourable East 
India Company's establishment; and he appears to have owed 
much valuable information to that enlightened gentleman's con- 
versation. But we have perhaps given as much space to this 
book as the nature of its contents may seem to justify — so we 
must now close our extracts with the surgeon's account of the 
mode in which the Chinese and Japanese produce those dwarf 
trees, which we mentioned in our last number when reviewing 
Messrs. Fischer and Meylan : — 
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the doctor's mess, and was on intimate terms with moat of the 
passengers — but more especially— which, indeed, will surprise 
none who have observed the manners of animals — ^with a child on 
board, whom it attended almost like a nurse. Ungka liked every 
thing in the way of eating and drinking that passes current among 
men — except only wine; but if he had any relish for tobacco, Mr. 
Bennett does not mention it. Some few years ago, however, a 
captain in the Company's naval service brought to this city an 
inimal of (we believe) the very same species, who not only took 
inuff habitually, but indulged himself with a pipe or two every day 
after dinner, tilling the bowl for himself, and even lighting it very 
linowingly. This little gentleman, too, was quite free from the 
Mahometan prejudice against the juice of the grape. A friend of 
ours visiting him the tirst week after his arrival in Cheapside, 
found him in the act of finishing his mutton chop and potatoes, 
and about to begin his usual pipe, with the accompaniment of 
some Madeira negus. He was sold for the high price of 500^., 
but died very soon afterwards. 

There are two or three monkeys now in the Zoological Gardens 
in the Begent's Park, whose passion for snuff affords much 
sntusement to the visiters. They seem to rub it zealously into 
their eyes and ears, as well as their nostrils, and, after some 
minutes of triumphant sneezing and snorting, to enjoy the narcotic 
influence of the Nicotian weed, with the calm contentment of an 
old-fashioned philosopher. 
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Art. II, — Correspondance de Victor Jacquetnont, avec sa Famille 
et plusiears de ses Amis, pendant son Voyage dans I'lnde, 
1828-1832. 2 -vols. Paris. 1833. 
The same tramlated. 2 vols. London. 1834. 
"\J JACQUEMONT was, we understand, the son (born in 
■*■'■'-* 1801) of an apothecary in Paris, who, having shown con- 
siderable aptitude for what is called natural knowledge, was, on 
the recommendation of Baron Cuvier, appointed by the adminis- 
tration of the French Jardin des Plantes to travel into Centra! 
India for the purpose of investigating its natural history and 
collecting specimens of zoology, botany, mineralogy, 8tc. During 
this mission, which extended from August, 1828, when he sailed 
from Brest, to September, 1829, when he landed at Calcutta, and 
thence to December 1832, when he died at Bombay, he wrote a 
series of letters to his family and friends, which they have rather 
indiscreetly published, and which have been, we are informed, 
received with more approbation than we can think them — in any 
respect — entitled to. 



it 
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it is that of the niechatmm of nature; and Jacqiiemonl'ii atlieism 
was probably, like his incredulity on several other topics, either 
utter thoughtlessness, or (which is more likely) the silly affectation 
of parsing for an esprit fort. For this reason, and for more serious 
considerations suggested by his early death, we shall say no more 
on this part of the character which he has drawn of himeclf, and 
which his family have had the lamentable indiscretion to publish. 
We shall have but too much room for censure on less offensive 
topics ; but before we arrive at them we have two or three obser- 
vations to make on the preliminary part of tlie work. 

It appears from the preface to the translation, (for the original 
edition does not condeiicend to give us one syllable of explana- 
tion relative either to Jacquemont or his mission,) that in June, 
1828, Jacquemont came to London to make some prepara- 
tory arrangements for his expedition. The translator taxes the 
French editor with something like ingratitude for not having ac- 
knowledged the civilities and assistance which Jacquemont re- 
ceived on this occasion from some individuals in Loudon; but 
we are not quite sure that the French editor has not, in this single 
instance, acted with discretion. The chief assistance that Jacque- 
mont received in London was a packet of letters of reconimenda- 
tiou to sundry persons of consideration in India, and seeing (as 
our readers will by-and-by) how very unpleasant — even to those 
of whom he means to speak most civilly — must be Jacquemont's 
indelicate revelations of their social and domestic life, the French 
editor may have thought that he conferred a favour on the givers 
of those letters in not making them publicly responsible for their 
result. tVe honestly confess we never should have forgiven our- 
jeioes if we had had the misfortune to have introduced Jacque- 
mont to any one of the ladies of whose names he makes such 
familiar, and we think indelicate use. 

The translator ne.it reproaches the Court of Directors — the 
' Merchant- Kings' as he sneeringly — the ' Vieillfs Perruques," as 
Jacquemont insolently calls ihem, of Le ad enh all-street — with 
some illiberal reluctance — some ' fastidious delays' — to give M. 
Jacquemont the necessary permission to travel in their terri- 
tories. Now, when we recollect some former French missions, 
which, as is now avowed, cloaked aggressive projects against 
our Indian empire, under scientific and diplomatic pretences — 
when it is notorious that the most powerful of the native princes, 
Runjeet Sing, has actually French officers in his service who 
have disciplined his troops in European tactics, even to the 
^H degree of receiving tlie word of command in French — we should 
^B have thought the Court of Directors highly blameabte if they 
^B had, without some previous inquiry, opened India to this new 
^B mission. 
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sailor, wounded on board their own ship, iii tiring their own cool 
and well-directed broadside ! Although we are imwilling to recur 
to the subject of Jacquemonl's impiety, we cannot refrain from 
extracting the consistent conclusion of this remarkable story, 
which we sincerely hope is not characteristic of the French navy 
in general. The wounded man was so badly hurt thai amputa- 
tion of the arm became necessary, and his life was in danger — the 
rest Jacquemoul shall tell in his own words, 

' The priest, whom we have on board, of course availed himself of 
our man's amputated arm yesterday, to go and puzzle him with salu- 
tary thoughts on life and death. But, being informed of what was 
going on by M. de Melay, who had seen his reverence going on tiptoe 
towards the hospital door, I went immediately, and caught him in the 
very fact of frigklening the poor devil. He understood me directly, 
and sheered olF as booq as he perceived me, I have advised the 
wounded man's frieads not to quit his bedside, but to keep the cure, 
as they call him, at a distance ; if he insists, they will receive him 
with a good broadside of slang.' — vol. i. p. SB. 

This M. de Melay was the royal governor of Pondicherry ! M. 
Jacquemont also was on board ill an official capacity ; and both 
held appointments under a sovereign who then bore the title of 
Moat ChrUtian King — and who at least was a Christian King ! 
The whole affair is in perfect consistence! Their' broadside wounds 
their owd man, and tlieir public functionaries insult the discipline 
of the ship and the religion of the state ! But it is time to turn 
our attention more directly to Jacquemont himself. 

It is said by one of our essayists that, if yon wish to discover a 
inauK character, you sliould try to get him to talk of himself, be- 
cause you may generally conclude that he is really the very reverse 
of whatever he may represent himself to be. This is literally true 
of Jacquemont, for a force de se preconiser as the most modest — 
the best nalured — the politest and most fascinating of mankind, 
he convinces you that he was one of the most impudent, conceited, 
ill-bred, and tiresome coxcombs that ever inflicted tiieir imperli- 
uence on society. Let us prove our assertion out of his own mouth. 

We will begin with his debfit in Calcutta :— 

' The company was assembled in Lady William Bentinck's drawing- 
room. I was once more her chevalier, ajxi sat next to her at dinner, that 
being of course the place of honour. Every thing around was royal 
and Asiatic: the dinner completely French and exquisite, delicious 
wines, served in moderation, as in France, but by tall servants with 
long heards, in ivhite gowns with turbans of scarlet and gold. Lord 
William asked me to take wine, a compliment which 1 immediately re- 
turned, by begging the honour of taking wine with niy fair neighbour, 
\vho was conversing with me on a variety of agreeable topics, and 
offered to act as my cicerone. To give our appetites time to revive 

for 
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and will temper our amusement at his folly with something ap-» 
proaching to disgust at his effrontery. Before we produce it, we 
think it proper to premise, that Lady William Bentinck is not 
more distinguished for her high rank and personal accomplish- 
ments, than for her piety and exemplary moral conduct in all the 
relations of life. We owe this preliminary tribute to an amiable 
lady, whose name we should not have been induced by any con- 
sideration to have quoted, if it had not been already obtruded on 
all Europe in this publication, and if the anecdotes in which she 
is mentioned had not been extensively circulated in our own pe- 
riodical literature, without that censure of. Jacquemont's ingrati* 
tude and impertinence which they so richly deserve. 

* Lady William Bentinck is religious, or rather endeavours to be so.* 
— ^vol. i. p. 99. 

' For a week I was overwhelmed with attentions [at the Governor- 
General's country house]. There toas no Lady fFilliam for any one 
hut ME. I spent several long days with her — i^te-d'tite — chatting 
about God — she for^ I against — of Mozart — Rossini — painting — Ma- 
dame de Stael ; of happiness and misery ; and of love in reference to 
both — of all things, in short, which require, if not intimacy, at least a 
great deal of confidence and reciprocal esteem especially on the pari of a 
woman — English too — religious and strict, with a man — young, a 
BACHELOR and a — Frenchman!' — p. 114. 

This last word was utterly superfluous ! — Is there a man in 
Europe but a Frenchman who could have penned such a passage 
even in the most confidential private letter? — is there a father iu 
Europe, except a Frenchman, who would have sanctioned the 
publication of such a letter from a recently deceased son ? An- 
other passage, though not so flippant, is to our feeling — and, must 
be, we have no doubt, to that of Lady William Bentinck — still 
more offensive ; for he would have us believe that these alleged 
discussions ^ for and against God' had a serious effect on her 
ladyship's mind. 

* I,' says he, * am no better for her attempt to convert me, whilst 
she, I really fear, is not quite so sure of the truth of her doctrine as 
she was before.'* — vol. i. p. 88. 

We shall see, as we proceed, so many proofs of the mendacious 
vanity of the man, that we cannot help doubting even his most 
ordinary statements; but anecdotes so inconsistent as the fore- 
going with the character of any Englishwoman, and most espe- 
cially with that of Lady William Bentinck, we reject at once, on 
the internal evidence, as well as on the general character of the 
witness. 

There are some other ladies treated with, if it be possible, still 

* This is our own version — the translator haying, as we shall hereafter more fully 
show, mistaken this and teverai other idiomatic passages. 

greater 
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from Paris ; and no modbstt can prevent me from saying^ that it it 
on my oton personal account [pour moi et a catue de moi] that every one 
has been so kind and hospitable. Wherever I went, I tried to pay in 
ready money, by giving some interest and a little diversity to the 
tiresome monotony of English [life] ; talking, in fact — whenever I 
thought the folks fit to taste that pleasure so little known among the 
English.* — ^vol. i. p. 113. 

This — for one who is obliged to make an effort to shake off even 
for a moment his natural modesty — is pretty well. We may by-and- 
by say a word or two on the severe judgment against English 
manners with which he thinks it necessary to contrast and set off 
the superior fascination of his own : at present^ we shall confine 
ourselves to specimens of his ^genuine simplicity' and ^ want qf 
pretension^ 

' I know not,' he says, * how it is that I inspire such confidence tn 
these people [the English society at Calcutta], that they open their 
hearts to me upon points about which they are afraid to speak to each 
other after years of acquaintance.' — p. 85. 

And again : — 

' The English have nothing which resembles wheU we call society, 
and are almost universally destitute of that facility which we learn m 
it> of talking gracefully about nothings, and without dulness on 
serious subjects. We thus have an immense advantage over them, 
when we can lead them to a somewhat general conversation, the 
subject of which is sufficiently familiar to allow us gradually to take 
the greatest share in it^ and to give it its tone. It is to this artifice 
that I owe most of my success in what they call their society,* — p. 281. 

That is, the artifice of having all the talk to himself — a practice 
which does not usually produce such astonishing stuxess in society. 
He proceeds : — 

< A Frenchman has much greater facility in entering into an 
Englishman's friendship than another Englishman. They are like 
bodies similarly electrified, which repel each other. Wb are decidedly 
more amiable than they — ^much more affectionate ; and I see that all 
who are worth anything are charmed with my manners.' — p. 102. 

But such is his extreme and obstinate modes ty^ that eighteen 
months experience did not entirely enlighten him as to the exact 
source of all this fascination. Of the fcu:t of course he can have 
no doubt^ but he is not quite so clear as to the cause. 

*' I am not yet,^ he writes from the Himalaya in 1881, ' accustomed 
to the singular attraction which I exercise over the English — its effects 
often astonish me ! ' — p. 834. 

In another passage he gives us a kind of arithmetical measure 
of his own good qualities. In stating to his brother the narrow- 
ness of his allowance of 6000 francs per annum^ he adds, — 

* I estimate 
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{ -..fttnur^ my«^l/ mX ^rjirdiiiff ^ money, but according to ur own 
oi^-rM'J ^{fA litti nmfAlu ffualdie*. By the vulgar method, I ihould 
•w.fi-f'-* *> lo'wc \ Vt/tti(* tr»'ir.% ftr annum to maintain the position 
n'l'-H ( r^*n^f virh tuf ffWif) fraiicH, and should still probably remain 

./■■,««•'. .K ' ^ 121. 

t ,f_ „i vhA« 9ftfl*, tiif. ' pfirtonal good and amiable qualities' of 
k^MtwtAot' V i^tot ,(*'4{iw^ni'iiit are to those of ordinary' men in the 
l^^-yifZ-A '.y rortt'-r iM>>(i ihan l.JO to 6. This, however, must 
Mil/ KA ■ttvlAM't'i'l a« «'f tlin reUlive merils of Jacquemont and an 
Ikn'/I'il'^^/H Wirii H i''rtnehiiMn, the ditference, though great, is 

' If * U^,<,*mA u\ nuj ftiunlrymen were to come into this country 
H.it, ilinit.tii M liifilt wlikl I lir<>u|{lit, they could not probably succeed 
... ^Muf./, thUi f'Vii tiiluialile ■iicii'ty; by a peculiar [uHt'^ue] favour I 
h* "v lAAttihniy M 1)1' (It'll iHiJi III rioiu riclio, and my relative poverty 
h»t '.Hi hAAm) Ui ((." KiKlilii-atloii of my amour propre.' — p. 168, 
'htii n I" ""1/ r'liiili'hiiiHii I slund ill point of personal merit 
41 !'''> I', It, In Mil iiiUinanj J>'rhiichniaii nt about 2 or 3 to I — 
tt.tt iifiM f'lKinJiiiiUH in It thuanuHd a\\^\X, perhaps, be equally suc- 
n-*Ut\^ Aitil (tliiti jibitf'a IIh> tiiitli of these calculations beyond 
nil rli'filil |4, lliMi II t* IliK KiiKlixh llieiHselves — arrogant and seitiih 
H-, I'll 'ill "/W «>H iiiiiuia, lliny uic — who assign to M.Victor 
iHMjili'dii'Ml till* i>4iiIUhI i>Iui'i> ill the scale of human nature. 

tim. hII'-i I><> )iiii li'lt llm iiililiciul order of society, where men 
mm III- f'MlliiMli-il iiy tiKiiny. itoi's h<: tiud that he is at all depre- 
iinhil, hf- (1, (I wt> tiitiy vtuituiu to pursue hia own allusiou, a 
t-iii'l III ■'I'fiilKli ilidliiii whirli is current all the world over. He 
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in such presumptuous hopes, particularly M^hen we recollect that 
in those passages in which he evidently speaks with the greatest 
enthusiasm and sincerity — we mean those which dilate on hv$ own 
transcendent qualities — he seldom fails to enhance them by some 
very injurious comparisons with the dull, unhappy English — dull 
and unhappy, at least, when not instructed and enlivened by his 
vivifying presence. But, as we before hinted, it is not the Eng- 
lish alone who are subject to his charm. 

* Wade [the English resident] writes me word from Loodiana, tliat 
Hunjeet Sing has written to him about me, and that of all European 
lords he had seen, no one pleased him so much as / have done.*— 
vol. ii. p. 9. 

And then, lest it should be supposed that this was an unauthorised 
report of Captain Wade's, Jacquemont prudently confirms it by 
his own authority — 

* He [Runjeet] proves it by his attention to me.' — ib, 

Runjeet Sing, it is well known, writes and acts to every Euro- 
pean he sees exactly as he did to M. Jacquemont — but all the 
commonplaces of oriental civility passed for honest tributes of 
personal admiration with this happiest of men. 

Then his thoughts recur to the countless number of dear friends 
whom he has left scattered along the lines he has travelled, like 
little Poucet's pebbles in the forest — * whose friendship shows 
itself in his absence in a thousand ingenious ways,' — but he thinks 
it necessary explicitly to add— 

* / owe it all to myself, I am the real architect of my fortunes. I 
do not allude to the 5000 rupees which I have collected in my strong 
box, [he however looked, as we see, to the main chance,] but to the ho- 
nourable reputation I enjoy with every one' — vol. ii. p. 74. 

His friends in France were, it seems, astonished, and somewhat 
incredulous, at the accounts he had given of the amiability of the 
English ; but he apprises them that they have read his letters too 
hastily — that he meant not to say that the English were amiable 
in general, but only made so by his means and under his influence. 

' You say/ he writes to his father, * that since the English are so 
amiable to me they must be very different in India from what they are 
at home — there may be something in that — but / take to myself the 
greatest part of the merit of this kind o/ miracle.' — vol. ii. p. 242. 

* How singular is my fortune with the English ! They assume to 
me an expression of kindness, in spite of themselves as it were, and 
probably ybr the first time in their lives! Your friendship for me, my 
dear Zot^, would enjoy the miracles I thus and without effort operate.* 
— vol. ii. p. 260. 

When a man gets to the performance of miracles, we think it 
high time to submit at once to his supremacy, and we therefore 
here close our feeble and imperfect exhibition of M. Victor Jacque- 

mont's 



y Comtpondttitee A Vidar Jae^Htmomt 

^^ ^ -^ «« inntiin«r>tilD and indescribable rirtaea and accompliili- 
"* y .^ , »« t*.*il1iMl hy thfi best'inforiDed and most unprejudiced of 

"' ' ^ ^j. -y^ri^vw* — M, Victor Jacquemont himielf. 

" m ^ r^r"t nil lbf« vfty Murpriiing ? — We talk of tfae march of mind 
. ^ rf ^*>^ lixifl* ttf (he age — but has there appeared, since letters 

""' ^„ 'tftvnifA, nnih an extravagant tissue of personal vanity? — 

1^ ^ 0tt\j tliiittf that wn recollect at all like it is the strange Atito- 

' ^ ^ rvf'iy "' Mf'tiviiiilo (yellini ; but here is a French aawni, vt~ 
'"" ^. ^1 (>r lii< 4 lirvfiiiinrnl as a man of (cilice and dMcrt^an — 
''"' ^^_ ^1 "( l(« fmti rHmily, nveii to ridicule, for excettive modfty — 
"'l ^ ^ fttiiM*'* hia lli*t Hppnnranre in the world in higher flights of 
'\ ^vnlCi"' I'tflittii Ihiiti llio crack-brained Italian did, even after 

'*' A « t^tt tfol'inMifil lli« wirrlil liy tho still unrivalled productions of 

'"" /^ ,1 <'( M .lHt'i|iH-iHiiiir* Nrii'iilitic qualifications for, or success 

f fff 'f'cril'iti Kii will) li lie was employed, we can'proDOunce no 

"' f,tt"'i: ''■'. *i<Miiuh III nay, nmidNt the vast mass of letters, and 

','', t^t'-it *l(^^^lt »»? Iii|ilr« whiih ho introduces, there is scarcely 

H **''"■""* '" ''•' "'iHpfJllc imiNuitM. We are told that his col- 

i,_, ff/ni- ■"■»'■ Ihiki-, iKiiI IVii nuKht we know they may be found 

^,_ / mi'iiit tiiuii- vMf vtiliifllili> articles,— but we confess that 

,,', ft'i ii'ii Hi(Mi)itHl>- iiKti'li (iilililti)n to natural knowledge from 

^ f . 't'" "^t'tmni- i-«*»t« llr Noitnis not to have been of a 

.,.^ ,/ ffiintUim ;t ftnttlHl'il I'lin of mind, and is miserably de- 

^,. .- ;■' III iti' tn*t f-Um'uU <tf induction. We shall give a few 

t. ■ .","'■■' Hifti'-UUiti <" havi! fine weather during the first 

'' ■ 'i j'\''! *"" ""'f**"' ''" ff'"I«iCHtly and decidedly expresses 

. • • •i'-irint tt, »i.„,„, ,.^ ,|JHl,, gj|g ^ff (1,^ Cape only con- 
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the most appalling appearances and the most calamitous results 
both as ha re and afloat; the Zelee was blown out of the roads, 
leaving Jacquetnout, and, what was worse, all her officers — except 
one Lieutenant and one midshipman— on shore. This event 
cured him of his presumption about storms ; but he does not 
seem to have drawn from it the better and more extensive lessons 
with which it was pregnant. Before he has even landed in Indisi 
he had formed a decided opinion on the insalubrity of the mode 
of life prevalent there amongst the English : — 

' I am fortifying myself in a devout love of abslemiousnegs, which, 
I have no doubt, will cause me to enjoy perfect health in India, aroid 
hepalilia, fevers, dropsies, and disorders witliout number, whicli 
afflict the rich English, 'who commit excesses at table seven hundred 
and tioenly times a. year.' — p. 77. 

To this subject he frequently recurs — and repeats his censure of 
the perilous absurdity of the English mode of life — or we should 
rather say oi death — ^for ' the English for the moat part die,' as he 
tells us, ' from not following a regimen similar to bis,' — (p. 122.) 
Mor is it at Calcutta only that this mortiferous system prevails ; 
in all the remote stations, even up to the Himalayah, he regrets 
that bis excellent and hospitable friends were — in spite of his pre- 
cept and example — digging their own graves by those habits which 
cannot fail to produce, as this sapient oracle warned them, 'kepalilis, 
fever, &c. ;' and we cannot doubt that he would have given us a 
similar account of the deleterious habits at Bombay, but that — 
unfortunately — ;just as he reached that presidency, he himself 
died of ' hepatitis and fever ;' and it so happens, that, at the last 
account we have seen from India, all the numerous friends to 
whom he had predicted early death — the Bentincks, Wades, 
Kennedies, Halls, &c. — were — every man of them — alive to lament 
his loss, and what they may probably consider a not much lighter 
misfortune — the publication of his letters. A pretty conclusive 
refutation of his medical hypothesis. 

It is to the same presumptuous and thoughtless style of reasoning 
that we attribute those violent boutades against the' English cha- 
racter in general, which contrast so strongly with bis panegyrics 
on every individual Englishman he encounters. He had imbibed^ 
it seems, from the old apothecary his father—who, for aught that 
appears, had never been in England, nor even spoken to an English- 
jiian — the idea that the English were 'stiff' — ■ proud' — 'harsh' — 
' unamiable ' — 'with little natural affection ' and ' no idea whatsoever 
of the charms of mdety.' M. Victor Jacquemont comes amongst 
them, and finds them to his intinite surprise, in every instance, and 
without one single exception — hospitable — kind — amiable — affec- 
tionate—social, and in short, the exact reverse of his preconcep- 
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(■••rTf»fKtntIanct d» Victor Jucquemmd. 

W ..V \\<>f* i).H (.liennmciioii strike the mind of oar ptiloso- 
([ i.H frfilici. hoi fMnii a liiMorv of ^iani, had told him that 
• 1> fl«iiii« tti Imlta were irAi>, 'while be had found, on the 
r; . Hint rvciy t-If|>l)aiit, MJIt) or lame, which he had seen, 
Ulnmt ,1 \M^\f rxcrpliiiii in some ilioiisand specimens, brmcn, 
ii"l A rtTrtoiiiiii)' ii-.iturali»t Lave susjiected that the apothecsiT, 
"I h«vpt luTH III liHlia a„rt „pver perfiap* had seen in ele- 
' "'fl.l imr in |Ih- J.inini (/« W,i«f«, might be mistaken, 
■<l llti. ir,i| i„l,„,r (if the animal wa* certainly feroim? Not 
'("*=""">< ! 'II K)iili' of the evidence of lii* own senses, becon- 
lii 111: ol hi. ini(;uial o|»iiiion: but not being aWe olherwi« 
""' ll« III. f,,ilHi'!i rtniry wjih his own ^jfp-n>n;-p. he comes 
'Miiiml uii,| Kcii-miiit- com-iiisiim. that, although it is indis- 
_ U iiii iliui hII ,.|,.|,l,iuiis an- iiaHiiailj while, vet it invariably 
»ii<nictt/„,„/j,' Uaj<iH-n». thai vhm'fver a 'Frmehman ap- 
'•'" »«t« !■/■ thrtr Hitifiuilt he imt-inflj f ic -m^j 6ro«-B ; — or, to 
I'li.Il . "V"''"'""'"* l'P'"t— »" l^iis'i^inwn aie naturally bnta. 
'" .'"' "'" ''t'wiuliiiij; mdueitcc la a Frenchwau. they miracu- 
Y'K*" >hnr uatun,^. and becoiue the most civiliied and 
'■ "lankind. 

>'iti" i'" '"?• ifiougb iiH i-juite a corvUary of the former pro- 
nai.u' '*,"',*''> ai'KM '('-•«. He sneen at (lie multitude of natire 
"I «iil*V"' ^"^ '^^ tn?; ^^wau reunirv!. aitd he contrasts 
•*. 1- li'i* 'T" f^'-""''^ '»"'«'*y «"d limplidtif. ' I shall,' he 
i»i.li, ■ I *' ' '',*** ^^' "* w'^i""-*. while an tiijlish captain of 
"I- a'i, ' ."*''■' ""'«■"■■■:" s'-'OTil t... M. JattjuemonO 'would 
,(,,. ,„ I,"" '"™'y ■ Aci 3?air— ' An Fnglish ensign has a 
1 shniiin"* ■*"'■ '* "''^' *' (hurt; fjr my i»art. I wtU eat kneeling 
'" ' ' ;> >ij« maiL tbi- *rinnl u I this boa^t. tt 
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^eat dissatisfaction ia our Indian army. We can have no 
lObjection to any safe and reasonable ecoiiom}', but one iuslauce 
(.(amongst many others that have reached us) mentioned by Captain 
.Archer in his amusing 'Tours in Upper India '(vol. i. p. 226), 
iteems to us so unfeeling and so inhuman as to be almost jiicre- 
tdible — the suppression of (he convalescent eslrihlishmnnts in the 
iBills. We therefore hope it will turn out that — whatever Lord 
^W. Bentiuck may have thought fit to do with his own personal 
^sources — the coualry which is so straitened in its finances as to 
llie obliged to deny its own military servants the means of health 
^d the chances of life, has not been put to any expense in fur- 
.thering the mission of a load-eater! We beg our French trans- 
ilator (if we are to have one) not to mistake this for frog-eater, 
L«nd misrepresent it as a national refiection ; we use it in its po- 
pular acceptation of a sycophant — a part wtiicli Jacquemont seems 
^to have played with Lord William Ueiitinck ; and if only such a 
Irifle as twenty pounds has been expended from the public purse 
^pon Jacquemont, we shall consider it as in principle a most re- 
|>rehensible and unjustifiable misappropriation. 

In the same strain as that last quoted, M. Jacquemont fre- 
quently censures the English for their harsh, not to say, inhuman 
treatment of the poor natives : — 

^ • The Engflish treat them like dogs and beasts of burden, the labour 
[pf which these poor devils in truth perform. For some days I inij- 
!^ted cold English hauteur, but returned aftertvards into my natural 
jCnaracter of a good-natured fellow.' — vol. i. p. 316. 
, Now, let us give a few sketches of the ' good-nalured fellow in 
fits natural character :' — 

, ' I have formed an escort as I could wis!:, of people accustomed to 
.wait on officers, and to be harshly treated by them ; and I am already 
1^ much modified by the contagion of example, that I will suffer no 
ifelaxation of discipline. A man [even the benevolent Jacquemont 
ffimself] is degraded, and brutalised, by living among such debased 
Jftings-'^vol. ii. p. 133. 
^gain — 

' An ill-tempered fellow on the road having called roe "you'' this 
morning instead of "your highness," I was forced to give him a very 
severe lesson in politeness. I had fully as much right to do so as the 
Parisian philanthropist would have in boxing the ears of a rustic for 
thee andthouing him. I ought to be the more jealous about etiquette 
as the simplicity of my equipment, the hard life I lead, the privations 
and fatigues I endure along with my people, my dress of common 
stuff proper for this kind of life, and everything in me and around 
me, tempt them to depart from it. " My lord," therefore, is not suf- 
cient forme; I must have " Your majesty," or, at leait, " Your high- 
ness.' "—vol. ii. p. 3 13. 
And again — 

VOL. LUi. NO. cv, i> 'I-a 
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'ii'iiiuiiiiis] twioif, at the interval of 

.1 vi:i> .'ti liy ihe supentition and 

^ in ;«i:ii, niui-h bvlow the point 

'. >.K-i. .i 'II till.' sume manner have 

1 -^i-'iiu .\iii'JitJoii, if. to the first 

.«. : '\.M 11.x iiJiW threats of 

.-, -t ,■ ;vt'iisf.i ttf nmri-h. One 

, ;':i' .i 01 the Hiniluos — re- 
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.. > 1 ■■.■:! \\h:<:ri we had been 
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particularly snowy summit on one parlicular occasion — whereas 
Captain Mundj's men were disposed absohUcly to desert liis service 
before there was any difficulty, and on a mere apprehension. Let 
us see then how an English staff-officer, the aide-de-camp of tlie 
commander-in-chief, behaved on such an occasion. We hear of 
no bamboo — no assault — no constraint : on the contrary, the more 
obstinate were allowed to depart, and 

' the others were persvaded by the promised advantages of additional 
iDartn raiment to accompany us ; and though they soraetimes looked 
Sufficiently miserable, yet thfiy did not suffer in their health by the 
unwonted change of climate.' — Mundy, vol. i. p. 888, 

Indeed, the whole spirit of Captain Mundy's book — its 
unaffected simplicity — its accurate details — its brilliant descrip- 
tions of scenery — its slight, but able sketches of manners — and, 
above all, its modest tone and gentlemanlike spirit, afford a 
Tery striking and a very agreeable contrast with the confused and 
often unintelligible statements, and the eternal egotism of Jacqne- 
mont. It is remarkable, too, that we find in Captain Mundy's 
Wumes — though his journey had no scientific objects and he pre- 
tends to no scientific character — ten times the number of facts in 
natural history that can be extracted from Jacquemont. Indeed, 
in (lie whole of the Frenchman's work there is scarcely an allusion 
to the peculiar objects of his mission : all that we recollect is, that 
he sent his cousin Zo^ a primrose, which bloomed, he says, at a 
height which, in the European Alps, would have been above the 
line of eternal snow; he talks also of having seen one animal 
which he Jiopes may be a new species of a well-known genus ; and 
he mentions that he had made a journey in search of a bed of 
shells, at a great elevation in the Himalaya — but with what 
result we have jet to learn. He talks, ton, very vaguely, of having 
four times passed over snowy ridges higher by 700 metres than 
Mont lilanc; again, of having crossed mountains ld,3U0 feet 
high ; and he adds, that in a five days' march, his lowest encamp- 
ment was at the height of 14,000 feet (p. 2fi5) — but not a hint 
of how these heights were ascertained ; nor do we find any allu- 
sion to barometers or barometrical calculations, except in the 
description of the hurricane at Bourbon, when he says that his 
barometers were blown out to sea in the ZeUe; and on one occa- 
sion in Cashmere he mentions in a cursory way his having had 
recourse to logarithms for ascertaining the height of that valley. 

It is true that Jacquemont says that he reserves all his scientific 
observations for his official reports — and there ihey may have been 
entered — and there we may hereafter find them ; but it certainly 
is singular, that a professed savant should have written such a 
mass of letters under such peculiar circumstances, without afford- 
ing the slightest indication of anything that has even the colour 
D 2 of 
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my friend, of living a year in India : a man thinks himself very sin- 
cerely insulted by every act which is not servile. Here I was wrong, 
for the poor devil of a Beharite was ignorant of Indian etiquette. 
But I saw only one thing — the colour of his skin; and, forgetting 
the difference of places, I took his ignorance for deliberate insult: 
inde irce. His comrades had galloped away. The poor man re- 
mounted his nag with a good deal of trouble, and joined them as 
quickly as he could.' — p. 265-268. 

And this insolent outrage was, in fact, still worse than it even 
at first sight appears ; for it was not merely an outrage — it was a 
deliberate abuse of the confidence which the British authorities had 
placed in him, and might have produced retaliatory measures of 
plunder and bloodshed on our own frontier. 

* My being a Frenchman is far from disadvantageous to me : an 
Englishman could not have undertaken the journey which the French 
lord has just terminated so fortunately. The Government forbids 
English subjects to approach the Chinese frontiers^ in order to 
avoid the trouble of the complaints which violations of territory 
might excite. Being free from this restraint, and persuaded that my 
little caravan would march in these deserts like a conquering army, 
I fearlessly ran my chance.* — p. 298. 

We must here observe, that not only was his personal conduct 
unjustifiable in violating the orders of the government under whose 
protection he travelled, but his attendants must have been persons 
supplied to him by the British authorities in consequence of Lord 
William Bentinck's commands. He goes on — 

* Several times I found, in much greater numbers than my retinue, 
people assembled from all the villages around, to stop my progress : 
sometimes on the summit of a mountain, sometimes in a narrow defile 
which a single man might have defended against thousands, sometimes 
on the banks of a torrent. I never hesitated to push forward without 
paying attention to their injunctions ; and I had very seldom occasion 
to use any of these good people roughly, in order to disperse their 
astonished companions. Notwithstanding their bold appearance before 
the engagement, I never saw in them any signs of resistance by open 
force ; but they endeavoured to famish me, in order to force me to retire: 
they did not dare positively to refuse to sell me provisions, but laid a 
very high price on them, and the farther I advanced the more they 
increased it. At length I adopted the resolution which I ought to 
have taken in the first instance. I dictated the price myself, on a 
very liberal scale, and warned them that, if they did not submit to it, 
I would plunder the village, and carry off their cattle : a menace 
which was suiSScient for my purpose, and which I had never any 
occasion afterwards to repeat.' — pp. 298, 299. 

Again — 

' They endeavoured to stop my progress by the excessive price 
they put upon the provisions of which my caravan stood in need* 

Their 
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went one mUe in, any direction where there is not a regular line 
of route laid down on the ordinary mape I 

After this, as we believe, imaginary capture of Behari he made 
another hostile excursion into Chinese Tartary, in which he states 
that he proceeded to a fort called Dunker — which he took. About 
this capture of Dunker we have still more serious doubts than 
about that of Bebar. In the first place, we observe, that in two 
letters written to M. Beaumont, in a third to M. Dunoyer, and a 
fourth to M. Tracy, all expatiating on his personal prowess at 
Behar and all subsequent to the supposed capture of Dunker^ 
there is no allusion whatever to any such event ; and, though he 
boasts that he extended his excursion very far to the northward, 
and though Dunker is the most northerly point of bis track — be 
does not so much as mention its name, but designates his ex- 
treme position by the quotations of the latitude of 30^ 10'. The 
whole and sole mention of the capture of the fort of Dunker is, 
in a subsequent letter to his father, in these loose terms :-— 

^ Assisted by three servants, 1 literally took the fort of Dunker, in 
Spiti, which you will find somewhere astride on the 32nd degree of 
latitude.' — ^p. 815. 

Considering the loquacious vanity with which he repeats all his 
other personal exploits, it is strange that this one, performed on 
the extreme verge of his Himalayan excursions, should not have 
been more particularly explained. After all, he may have visited 
Behar and Dunker — other persons had previously done so, and 
there are routes to botli laid down in the maps— but it must be 
regretted that he should have slurred over so loosely and ob« 
scurely these the two most interesting, because the most remote 
and least known, portions of his travels. 

But we have still more distinct grounds for doubting his ac- 
curacy in such matters. He occasionally hazards an assertion 
which we can detect, amidst the studied (as it would seem) ob- 
scurity of his movements, to be unfounded, as, for instance, when 
he writes to M. de Tracy— 

* I proceeded as far as the mountains above the source of the 
Jumna ; I also approached those of the Ganges.* '■^^. 241. 

And to M. de Beaumont — 

* I went to the sources of the Jumna, and near those of the Ganges.' 
—p. 291. 

And to M. de Tracy— 

* On the 1 2th April I visited the sources of the Jumna — I also ap* 
proached those of the Ganges^ and ascended considerably above them on 
the eternal snows of the colossal chain that separates India from 
Tibet.'— p. 247. 

Now, it is certain, tliat this story thus solemnly repeated three 
times over — of his approach to the sources of the Ganges-^a, in 
• • the 
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that he had also approached the sources of the Po — some of 
\i'hich rise on the opposite side of Mont Blanc— -distant only a 
few leagues in a direct line^ but a journey of ten days or a 
fortnight by any practicable road.* When we find M. Jacque- 
mont thus equivocating to some and lying to others of his most 
respected correspondents, we conclude that he is not more trust- 
worthy when he is palavering to his cousin Zoe and his brother 
Porphyre. We ought, however, in fairness to add, that there is 
one circumstance which might account for his omission of all local 
description, and which renders it possible that he may have visited 
the sources of the Jumna and the interior of the Himalaya, though 
he says nothing of the natural features of either ; namely — that 
Jacquemont, selected by the Parisian savans for this remarkable 
mission, had the strange qualification of being so shortsighted as 
not to be able to distinguish an object at more than a few yards 
distance :— 

* My sight has certainly grown shorter within the last year : I only 
take off my spectacles to read and write, and even with them I do not 
see far enough to make use of my carbine. The range of my fowling- 
piece [from thirty to fifty yards] is just the same as that of my eyes ; 
so I have left my carbine at Sharunpore.' — p. 207. 

This really may be the cause not only of the extraordinary 
absence which we have noted of all local description, but of the 
very egotistical complexion of his letters. When a man cannot 
see what other people are about, he must naturally be a good deal 
occupied with himself. But, after making all allowances of this 
kind, we must repeat that M. Jacquemont was evidently by no 
means an adventurous traveller. He indeed promises — agreeably 
to his national proverb — ' Monts et merveilles f but the monts he 
never very willingly climbs, and the only merveille he thinks it worth 
while to produce is himself. He writes from the other side of 
the Himalaya : 

* I shall return to India by the Barunda Pass, through what the 
Indian and European public improperly term the great chain of the 
Himalaya. The Burunda Pass scarcely exceeds fifteen thousand feet 
in elevation. This will be mere child's play to me, who have reached, 
four times, an elevation of eighteen thousand three hundred, and 
eighteen thousand six hundred feet.' — p. 286. 

* Child's play /' very well 1 but what was the result ? He did 
720^ attempt the Burunda or any other of the difficult passes of 
the chain. This adventurous and curious explorer of the Himalaya 

* Captain Skinner, who seems to have possessed extraordinary courage, activity, 
and strength, was fourteen days in traversing the shortest practicable line between 
Jumnotree and the tources of the Ganges, The toil of the journey was immense, but 
was amply repaid by the magnificence of scenery to which M. Jacquemont does not 
even allude. 

returned, 
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various and beautiful trees and shrubs of these mountainous regions, I 
was delighted to recognize many old English friends. The oak and tlie 
rhododendron are the largest timber trees ; and of the latter, which in 
Europe and America is a mere shrub, the beams of the Llandowr houses 
are formed. At this period they are covered with a luxuriant ciimson 
flower, and their stems, as well as those of the oak, are thickly clothed 
with a long and hoary moss. During our descent I also discovered 
the cherry, pear, barberry and raspberry, which are unknown in the 
plains. Missouree is situated on a table-hill, and is less wooded than 
Llandowr : but it has greatly the advantage in point of space. We 
called upon Major Young, who resides here, and he obligingly fur- 
nished us with directions for hunting tigers in our progress through 
the Doon towards Simla. The descent we found infinitely more fa* 
tiguing than the ascent, but our nerves grew callous in proportion to 
our fatigue ; though we were obliged to dismount in a few bad places. 
At Rajpore we found our gig, and drove into Deyrajust in time to drest 
for dinner. It was a good day's work. We rode twenty-six miles, 
nineteen of mountain equitation, and drove seven miles.'— -Munc/y'f 
Sketches, vol. i. pp. 185-190. 

Thus we see that| in circumstances of such suffering and horror^ 
that the magnanimous Jacquemont saw reason to suspect that the 
vengeance of offended heaven was specially aimed at him, these hetea 
of English, with an 'awkward affectation of manliness* (vol. i. 
p. 99,), seek for health and pleasure, and, after a good day's sport, 
drive home in their gigs to dress for dinner. We cannot now, for 
the last time^ mention Captain Mundy's lively and interesting work'*' 
without requesting our readers not to iudge it by the short and 
mutilated extracts we have made. We think it fully equal to 
Jacquemont's in point of amusement^ and vastly above it in every 
other respect; and there is one very curious circumstance connected 
with the two works which we must notice, though we cannot explain. 
Captain Mundy's tour was made in 1828 and 1829, and his book 
published in London in 1832. Jacquemont died in the beginning 
of 1832, and never could have seen Captain Mundy's volumes ; 
yet there are some remarkable passages in Jacquemont's letters 
which seem identical with facts stated by Captain Mundy. Any 
reader who will take the trouble to compare Jacquemont's account 
of the robbery in his tent, (vol. i. p. 214 ;) of the fall of his horse 
ever a precipice^ and his being caught in a tree half way down, 
(p. 350;) and of the residence^ courts and person of the Rajah 
of Nahun, (p. 352^) with Captain Mundy *s relation in similar 
words of similar accidents and circumstances occurring in the 
same neighbourhood — any person, we say, who will make the 
comparison, will, we think, see a strong similitude. Jacquemont 

^— — fc^— .^^l— ^■— ^ ■■ ■ IM ■ ■■■■ ■ ^«. lia^l ,1 ■ I I ■ ■■ ^ II. MM Ml^.ll' '■ - ■ 

* Pen and Pencil Sketches of India. By Captain Mundy, late Aide-de-Camp to 
Jjotd Ckmibermere. Second editionr 2 vols. 8?o. London. 1833. 
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latter has at least the satisfaction of a coinplete revenge, for the 
elephant does not play the clarionet unconcernedly with his trunk, 
when he feels he has a tiger for his head-dress : he does his best, 
and the hunter assists him with a ball point- blank. The mahout i<, 
you see, a sort of responsible editor. Another poor devil is behind 
you, whose duty it is to carry a parasol over your head. His condi- 
tion is still worse than that of the mahout ; when the elephant is 
frightened, and flies from the tiger, which charges him and springs 
on his back, the true employment of tliis man is to be eaten in the 
gentleman's place. India is the Utopia of social order for the aristo- 
cracy: in Europe, the poor carry the rich upon their shoulders, but it 
is only metaphorically ; here it is without figure. Instead of workers 
and consumers, or governed and governors — the subtle distinction of 
European politics — in India there are only the carried and the carry- 
ing, which is much clearer.' — pp. 194, 195. 

Thisy although the pleasantries are rather too elaborate, is lively 
enough — the best hit, however, that of the ^responsible editar,* will 
be lost upon those readers who are not versed in the modern prac- 
tice of the French courts in the trials of newspaper libels. 
' At Loodiana^ on the banks of the Sutledge, M. Jacquemont 
M'as introduced to two ex-kings ofCabul, — Shah Zeman, who had 
been blinded as well as dethroned ; and Shah Soojah, his brother, 
who had also been dethroned, but escaped with his eyes still 
about him into the Himalaya mountains. The adventures of 
Shah Soojah, who, after having been twice dethroned, is now a 
third time a king, are of the most romantic character. They have 
been recorded by himself in Persian, and translated and published 
in the Calcutta Journals. Of the two brothers M. Jacquemont 
says : 

' There are two ex-majesties here, who preserve the title, and 
before whom I did not appear without taking ofiF my shoes ; these are 
Shah Zeman and Shah Shaudjah his brother, formerly kings of Cabul, 
A^hanistan, and Cashmere ; and great sovereigns twenty years ago. 
The British government sent them a magnificent embassy, and sought 
their alliance, at the period when the presence of General Gardanne, 
at Tehran, raised some suspicion in the cabinet of Calcutta with 
regard to the views, generally not very pacific, of your friend, the 
greed man, as Courier used to say. Mr. Elphinstone, the British 
Ambassador, disputed for a fortnight with the Grand Master of tlie 
Ceremonies and the Chamberlain of Shah Shaudjah, about the 
etiquette of his presentation to the king. The latter agreed at last to 
exact from Mr. Elphinstone only thirty-nine bows ; while he himself, 
the king, would show his nose at the window, the ambassador re- 
fining with his whole suite in the court-yard, at a distance of three 
or-four hundred paces. 

* His ex-majesty has the most magnificent black beard I ever saw ; 
and I found him a very gracious personage, A pensioner on British 
generosity^ io luohichy in truths lie has no claim^ [we must be allowed to 
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those of others ; and what is worse, those which belong to everybody. 
In spite of the mystery which the orientals, even of the lowest class, 
throw over their intrigues, whether purchased or not, Runjeet has 
often exhibited liimself to the good people of Lahore, mounted on an 
elephant, with a MusSulmaun courtesan/ — vol. i. pp. 395-400. 

M. Jacqueniont says that it was only after his entrance into the 
Punjab that he fully appreciated the benefit of British rule in 
India. Before he even reached Bengal, however, he had found 
out that ^ the colossal magnitude of English sway was a blessing ;' 
that * the British colonial institutions were admirable, as seen at' 
the Cape/ and ' those of the French execrable as exhibited at the 
Isle of Bourbon' and Pondicherry ; at ail which places be touched 
on his way thither. In p. 244, vol. ii., he remarks, — 

• It is evident that it is not by physical force that the English keep 
under the immense population of these vast regions. The European 
army consists of only 20,000 men ; that is all. The principle of their 
power is elsewhere. It is in the respect with which their character 
inspires these nations.' 

Even the mode in which we have obtained our paramount 
sway in India^ for which we have been so often and so largely 
abused by foreigners, appears neither unjust nor wonderful in the 
eyes of M. Jacquemont. He remarks (p, £33) — 

*In France, we consider as an hypocritical farce the excuse oine^ 
cessiiy, alleged by the English, for the prodigious aggrandisement of 
their Asiatic dominions ; nothing, however, is more true, and certainly 
no European government was ever more faithful to its engagements 
than that of the Company.' 

We believe it may be truly asserted, that in all the wars in 
which the British have been engaged in India, the native potentates 
wrere, more or less, the aggressors. Ambition is, in their eyes, 
as in the eyes of more civilized nations, a godlike virtue — * super 
et Garamantes et Indos proferet iraperium.' It is true that the 
Company have generally indemnified themselves for the expenses 
of wars, thus forced on them, by extension of territory, so as 
at once to reduce the strength of their adversaries and augment 
their own ; but their policy and their interest are and have 
been essentially pacific. Even the most successful wars, fol*. 
lowed by acquisitions of territory and even of money, such as those 
Mraged against Tippoo, have not ultimately enriched their treasury ; 
virhilst some hostilities, even when prosecuted to a glorious termi- 
nation^ such as the late war with the Burmese, have entailed upon 
them ruinous expense. It must be confessed, no doubt, that 
territory has often been acquired in a more questionable way, by 
. compelling the native princes, to whom we have supplied subsi- 
diary troops, to cede portions of their possessions in payment 
of the military entertained for their protection and. defence; but 
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like such intruders. Our superiority in arms first compelled them 
to submit^ and the general justice and humanity of our government 
have certainly gone very far to reconcile them to our dominion. 
But the prestige of our superiority is now, we fear, rapidly eva- 
porating before the entire freedom of the native^ as well as the 
European press — the diffusion of English education — the mul- 
tiplication of half castes — and the increasing numbers of Eu- 
ropean settlers and adventurers of all descriptions. The late 
fanatic insurrection within a few miles of Calcutta, and the long 
continued Cole war at no great distance from it, are pregnant 
instances of the decay of that moral ascendency which Europeans 
once exercised over the native mind. 

M. Jacquemont is> however, of opinion that ' the British 
power in India will never perish by foreign aggression ; and in 
this opinion also we are inclined to agree with him. Yet, although 
the probabilities are that any western power which might invade 
India would be ultimately repulsed, prudence requires that a 
watchful eye should be kept on the movements not only of the 
Russians, but of others. What has been done may be done again. 
As to Russia, there can be little doubt that, supposing her to have 
fully attained and secured certain older as well as nearer objects, 
she might, without difficulty, land an army on the southern and 
eastern shores of the Caspian. She has already steam-vessels on 
that inland sea ; and, by the Volga, troops might be embarked 
almost at the gates of Moscow, and conveyed, with little trouble 
or expense, to Astrabad on the south, or the Bay of Balkan on 
the east coast of the Caspian. From either or both those points 
the occupation of Khiva, which M. Mouraviev was sent to 
reconnoitre in 18^0^ would not be difficult ; for the distance 
does not exceed two hundred or three hundred miles, across 
a region which is called indeed a desert, but in which Tartar 
camps and villages are found frequently interspersed \ forage 
is procured for camels, the ships of the desert — and water at 
a depth of only eighteen feet ; a country in which the Khan of 
Khiva, in 1831, maintained a large army for several weeks, ac- 
cording to Lieutenant Burnes, and whiph, in fact, has never op- 
posed any serious obstacle to the progress of an invader, - either 
on the side of Persia or Tartary. iVoni Khiva, on the Oxus, the 
route is open upon, and- along, the banks of that river to Bukhara, 
also reconnoitred by the Russian embassy under M- Mayendorff, 
ill 1820 ; whence the road to Cabul has again and again been tra- 
versed by conquering armies. This is one route. The other, 
from Asterabad to Cabul, by Herat, presents no physical obstacles 
whatever. I3oth routes might be undertaken in combination and 
at the same time. From Cabul to the Indus there is no difficulty. 
• The Russians,' M. Jacquemont remarks, ' might present themselves 
VOL. Liii. NO. cv. B in 
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of summer, but in which our native and seasoned European troops 
could easily maintain themselves^ if protected and provided with 
munitions de guerre et de bouche. 

So much for Indian politics, as to which we perhaps have said 
more on this occasion than may seem to be called for by the value 
of M. Jacquemont's decisions on any subject— or even of his re- 
luctant testimony to the excellence of our administration in that 
vast empire. 

Of his opinions concerning his own country we shall offer a 
specimen. Of the July Revolution he received the first news 
with great enthusiasm, but seems to have been surprised, as well 
as displeased with the subsequent account of the results of that 
fraudulent insult on common sense. 

* What blunders the Chamber of Deputies committed in the first 
week of last August ! I see by the English papers that M. de Lafayette 
has resigned the command of the national guard, which proves that 
there is discord in the camp of our friends. But now that we have 
returned to the famous legal order, how can we sweep off the peers by 
an ordinance ? Peyronnet would cry out from his prison, " Set me at 
liberty, smee you have infringed the new charter, as I did the old !" ' 
—p. 109. 

And subsequently—- 

* My letters last winter expressed the enthusiasm with which the 
revolution inspired me, and the bitter regret I have sometimes felt at 
being so far from France at that memorable period. Since then my 
Opinion concerning those great events has much changed. It has 
been modified, like your own, in proportion as I saw so many base, 
absurd, and ignoble consequences proceed from so noble a principle. 
I see many people speak in the tribune of the events of the great 

♦week, as being their handiwork — as if they had fired a gun in the 
streets with the working mechanics, and as if it was not solely by the 
muskets of these mechanics that the revolution was achieved.' — p. 173. 

We can have no great faith in his appreciation of our own 
national prospects^ but as a specimen of the opinion of the radical 
youth of France it may be worth quoting : — 

'However, the thing [a revolution] is brewing in that quarter 
[England]. You and I are destined to see the shell burst. The 
abolition of the rotten boroughs will do no more good there than did 
Catholic emancipation in Ireland. That which the Irish most wanted 
before all — especially before the equality of political rights — was 
potatoes to eat : emancipation has not put a single one more into 
tbeir mouths. What the English people now want is bread. They 
iave the simplicity to believe that a reformed parliament will give it 
Urnia : an error which they will soon rectify when they come to put 
^Jhrii* new electoral laws to the test. I would not exchange the lot of 
%GUIce for the next thirty years for that of England.'— pp. 210, 211. 
. pn the whole, it is observable that, as J acquemont recovered 
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Tristram Shandy being any man's solid disk is too ludicrous, and 
lliejelnre our honest translator softens it into 'Tristram Shandy 
is a feast of itself.' We note this iritle the rather because the 
luenlion of Tristram Shandy in this letter, dated 19lh December, 
1828, led, as we apprehend, to a little subsei^uent embarras 
in M. Jacquemont's respectable family. We have seen that M. 
Jacquemont had a young female cousin residing at Arras, Made- 
nioiselle Zo6 de Noizet, and we find that in July, 18SI, Jacque- 
H.ont learned, by a letter from his fair cousin, that, after his ex- 
ample, she had been endeavouring to perfectherself in the EngHsU 
tongue, and for that purpose had undertaken — of all the books in 
the world — to translate Tristram Skandy. Jacquemont, who in 
the interval had probably so far improved his English as to be able 
to see the diift of Tristram Shandy, is exceedingly surprised at 
the choice which poor Miss Zob had made, and he writes to her 
to express, as decently as he can, that it is altogether an improper 
book for her purpose. He had, no doubt, totally forgotten the 
style iu which, two years and a half before, he had talked of Tris- 
tram Shandy ; but what wonder that the poor girl and the poor 
girl's friends thought that if she were to learn English, no book 
could bp more proper than that which her clever literary cousin 
Lad taken with him all the way to India as his solid dish ? We, 
however, can easily imagine Zoe's perplexity in endeavouring to 
discover, in the obscure and filthy sensualities of Sterne, the moral 
ni'eaning which had recommended the book to the savant. But 
it is clear that to this hour the learned family of the Jacque- 
monts have not discovered their error; for however indifferent 
they might be about Lady W. and Lady G., they would not, know- 
iugly, exhibit their young relation in so ridiculous a light. Mor 
do we think the savant himself ever knew very much about Euglisit 
literature, which he so confidently talks of, for we find him saying, 
80 late as May, 183! — 

' That he has no appetite for his dinner if he has not Locke or 
Sterne, or some other illustrious dead to bear him company at table.' 
— vol. ii. p. 7S, 

We need hardly suggest, that no man who had ever read and 
understood a page of any of Locke's works, would have classed 
him with the author of ' Tristram Shandy.' In truth, Jacquemont 
knows no more about Locke than dear Zoe did of Sterne. And 
although he talks of his great proficiency in English — and of the 
set speeches which he made in that tongue to Lord William 
Bentinck on his first arrival — we find that even after having spent 
six months in the society at Calcutta, where, he says, he spoke 
tioibing but English, be can make no better attempt at our lan- 
guage than the following : — 

' Conclude 
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ditable to the zeal and intelligence both of questioners and re- 
spondents, that ' no place has been known linallj to have omitted 
making due return, though the number of such places amounts to 
16,655, besides 11,301 returns on the subject of parish registers.' '*' 
To digest, and reduce into order, so as to render easily accessible 
such an unwieldy bulk of information, required a mind at once 
strong, and clear, and indefatigable : rightly, therefore, was the 
task remitted to Mr. Rickman, who had, for thirty years, so suc- 
cessfully laboured in the same field — to whom experience bad 
shown the defects of the three previous decennial investigations, — 
to whose suggestions much of the present amended mode of in- 
quiry has been owing,f — and to whom we are indebted for a most 
lucid arrangement of the consequent returns — together with calcu- 
lations, inferences^ and results both in a tabular form and in the 
important observations contained in his preface, besides above four 
thousand three hundred notes scattered through the volumes,— 
passimmie spargere lucem. 

Mr. Kickman's preface is indeed a curious document in more 
ways than one. We once heard an eminent lawyer declare that 
a clause of an Act of Parliament, in which the arrangement of the 
words was the best that could be> gave him as much pleasure in 
the perusal as the finest stanza of Spenser's. In the same way 
everything which is perfect in its kind, and consummately contrived 
to answer its purpose, may convey to one who understands its 
skilful ness, a pleasure similar to that with which we contemplate 
what is more distinctively denominated a work of art. Such a sort 
of satisfaction have we derived from Mr. Kickman's preface. It 
is not alone remarkable in respect of its scientific merits, but is 
also worthy to be studied as exhibiting perhaps the most perfect 
example which is anywhere to be found of practical ability in 
setting on foot a statistical inquiry of enormous extent. 

It is curious to trace the devices, and interesting to contemplate 
the success, with which a statistician sitting in his closet could take 
order for the execution of a project which required that twenty- 
four millions of mankind should, in the course of one day, render 

* After noticine the ambiguity of the terms parish, parochial chapelr}', &c., and 
another dass of doubtful parishes created by the act uf 18 18, for the buildin}^ of 




the population is distinctly stated in the present abstract, is 15,609 ; the numl}er of 
parianes in Scotland is 918 ; of population returns, 104G.' — Pre/, p. 18. 

t See his elaborate statements in the * Minutes of Kvideuce taken before the Com- 
mittee on the Bill for taking an accoimt of the Population of Great Britain, and of the 
iiicieaae and diminution thereof/ ordered by the House of Commuiis to be printed, 
11th May, 1830 ; and again before the ' Committee ontheRc-committcd Bill/ ordered 
to bs printed, SGtii May, 1830. 
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or workmen ; IQth^ as capitalists, bankers, professional and other 
educated men ; £Oth, males above twenty employed in labour not 
agricultural; ^Ist, other males above twenty years (except ser- 
vants) ; 22ndy male servants above twenty ; 2drd^ male servants 
under twenty; 24th^ female servants. 

Before proceeding to notice the most interesting results of these 
inquiries^ it is desirable^ in order to place under one view the 
scope of the whole investigation, to state here the nature of the 
information sought and obtained from the parish registers of 
England and Wales. Each officiating minister was requested 
to state, — 1st, the number of baptisms and burials appearing ip; 
bis register in the several years from 1821 to 1B30, both inclusive; 
distinguishing males from females ; findly, the number of maiv 
riages in each of those years ; 3rdly, the ages of the deceased/ 
from 1813^ to 1830, both inclusive ; 4thly, the number of illegi- 
timate children bom in the parish or chapelry during 1830, dis- 
tinguishing male and female children ; 5thly, any explanatory 
remarks are requested on any of the subjects, particularly on the 
annual average number of births, marriages, and deaths, which may 
have taken place without being registered. Such, then, are the* 
perquisitions that have been made ; and we shall proceed to notice 
some of the most curious and interesting results. 

First, with regard to territorial division : — Mr. Rickman justly 
deprecates any alteration of the boundaries of those places from 
which the returns have hitherto been made, as tending to diminish 
the value of the comparative results of different censuses. But 
this seems no reason for allowing such divisions to continue in re- 
ference to other subjects, where it produces effects of unbalanced 
evil. What Mr. Rickman seems alone to contemplate is the cir- 
cumstance where parishes and counties are not conterminous. In 
that case, the inconvenience, it must be admitted, is not of com- 
parative magnitude. But where portions of counties are insulated 
in other counties, or separated by an intervening county, the evils 
are of so enormous a magnitude, that, even if a change in their 
political and juridical allocation should disturb, as far as they were 
concerned, the results of statistical investigations, yet these ought 
to succumb to considerations of paramount interest. Happily^ 
however, there is no necessary collision of interests. The statis- 
tical boundaries may remain unaltered whilst the political and 
juridical districts may be consolidated with infinite advantage, 
just as the circuits of the judges, the diocesan divisions, and the 
justiciary districts are efficient, each to their own purpose, without 
any mutual interference. 

* The Act (52 Geo. III. c. 146) requiring the age of the deceased to be inserted 
in the register of burial, did not take effect till < from and after 31st Dec. 1812.' 
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We have had, however^ the curiositj to calculate and compare 
London and Liverpool, as somewhat similarly situated. We And 
London^ for every hundred houses^ has 171 families, and 1 in 44 
of its population died in the year 1830: whilst Liverpool, for 
every hundred houses, has only 131 families, and only 1 in 52 of 
its population died in the same year. Hull has 134 families in 
100 houses, and 1 in 49 is the mortality; whilst Bristol has but 
131 families in 100 houses, and only 1 in 6l dies. The differ- 
ences in mortality are obviously not proportioned, however they 
may be influenced, by isolation of domicile, because there are other 
influencing causes. Thus, though the isolation in Liverpool be the 
same as in Bristol, yet the mortality in Liverpool is much greater, 
of which one cause is particularly insisted on by Dr. Currie, viz., 
the residence of numerous families in cellars^ or underground 
apartments. Again, in Manchester there are 116 families to iOO 
houses, and the mortality is 1 in 30 ; whilst in Birmingham, where 
there are only 105 families in 100 houses, the mortality is less 
than half — 1 in 68. This enormous disproportion is probably 
owing, principally, to the destruction of juvenile life, by the joint 
cupidity of the employers and the parents of children in the Man- 
chester manufactories; whilst the material of the Birmingham 
manufacture being intractable to the fingers of childhood^ the par- 
ties are not exposed to the same temptation.'*' 

In the woollen manufacture the applicability of infant labour 
holds a middle place ; and the crowding of population and the 
mortality are somewhat proportionately less ; for in Leeds there are 
1 1 1 families in 100 houses — and 1 in 48 dies. 

If such be the apparent influence, when tlie difference in the 
congregation of families under one roof is small, what must be its 
amount where, as in Dublin, there are 9,52 families in 100 houses^ 
in Edinburgh 319> and in Paisley 360 ; but we have no means of 
ascertaining the mortality in these places. 

We are sorry to observe that whilst, in England and Wales, the 
coacervation of families has been diminishing about two per cent, 
in the interval between the last two censuses, it has, in Scotland^ 
increased at about the same rate. Nor is the disproportion likely 
to be remedied ; for in Scotland the houses building make 1 for 
147 of those inhabited, whilst in England and Wales the propor- 
tion is 1 to 103 ; the uninhabited houses, however, are to the 
inhabited as 1 to 20 in England and Wales, and only as 1 to 30 
in Scotland. In the two kingdoms together, it is satisfactory tp 

* Oh this subject it is much to be regretted that many of the registers connected 
with the Manchester population do not notice the ages of the deceaseel. It wouhl 
have been hi^ly interesting to estimate, from such a scale, the operation of the legis- 
lative limitation to the hours of children's labour. 
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capital, which has been collected from all countries, takes wing, like 
a bird of passage, in search of a milder climate. Civil commotion or 
foreign invasion, therefore, comes upon such an artificial structure 
of society like an infuriated bull into a glass-shop,, where the ma- 
terials are as fragile as they are splendid, and irreparable till all 
be fused and recast in the -fire. Not so with a nation depending 
principally on indigenous products, and on manufacturing them 
for their own use. War may pass over, like a storm, and blast 
the fruits of a season, but the root of prosperity is in the soil, 
and will soon spring again with all its original vigour and fruitful- 
ness. 

How far our own country is in the one or other state here de- 
scribed is a question of fearful import. Hitherto the blessing of 
our insular situation has enabled us to carry on the works of peace 
in the midst of war; and hitherto our happy constitution, whilst 
giving the fullest security to person and property, has exempted 
?us from intestine commotions. It will be asked. Are we not right 
to avail ourselves, still further, of such fortunate concurrences as 
have already made us the wealthiest, the happiest, and the most 
powerful nation on the face of the earth ? — So said Tyre and Car- 
thage, Venice and Holland ; and so said the builders of the Tower 
of Babel, and hoped to climb thereby to heaven. Have we made 
a wiser use of our power? Have we contented ourselves with 
enjoying the prosperity, whilst it lasted, without making ourselves 
dependant on its permanency, and without involving ourselves in 
utter ruin if it should fail ? Have we not acted like the proprietor 
of a mine, who should burthen his patrimonial estate with an im- 
mense debt^ the mere interest of which he can only hope to pay 
from the produce of a vein which may run out or be blown up 
to-morrow ? These, as we have said, are fearful questions, which 
the occupation-columns in the returns of the population may assist 
in solving. We shall here give the result of our calculations on 
the data, and leave our readers to draw their own conclusions : — 
The total of families in Great Britain is 3,414^175, of which 
there are employed — 
Chiefly in agriculture . 961,134 centesimal proportion 28*15 

In trade, manufactures,! .^4 070 40-03 

and handicraft . | ^^^^»«7J „ 4aoiJ 

Other families . 1,018,168 „ 29-82 

100 

The returns, however, aflford another mode of viewing the sub- 
ject, to which we are bound in justice to advert, because it exhibits 
the agricultural class as bearing a larger proportion to the whole. 
In previous censuses some difficulties had arisen in classing the 

families 
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Chiefly in agriculture . 884,339 Centesimal proportion 63*8 

In trade, manufactures,! ' 

and handicraft . . .| ^49,359 „ 18 

Other families . . . 251,368 „ 18-2 

.100 

The agricultural proportion is. a quarter more than double, and 
the proportion of trade, manufactures, and handicraft above a 
quarter less than half these porportions, respectively, in Great 
Britain. 

This comparatively low state of the non-agricultural classes in 
Ireland arises — not from the inability of the land to support a large 
population above the number employed in cultivating it^but from 
the habits of the people — from their being contented to multiply oil 
its produce in the most sordid state of existence — from the inse- 
curity for person and property frightening away capital and capi- 
talists — and from the mutual re-action of these, as cause and 
efl^ect. 

We venture to make these suggestions, notwithstanding what 
Mr. Malthus calls Mr. M*Culloch's ^ very peculiar and untenable 
argument,' but what we should call his paradoxical dogma, that 
the expatriation of Irish landlords, and the exportation of their 
rents, do not at all diminish the prosperity of Ireland. We do so^ 
because, after all the mystification that has enveloped the dogma, 
we think its absurdity may be unveiled in a very few words. 

It is obvious, that when the Irish landlord spends his rent in 
London, the tradesmen, with whom he exchanges that rent for 
goods, will not part with their goods for the simple equivalent of 
the cost, but will have a profit on that cost ; that profit will increase 
their capital — that is, their means of employing labour: the quan- 
tity of produce, that is, the objects of enjoyment, will be aug- 
menlfBd ; and the wages of the labourer, that is, his means of pur- 
chasing such enjoyments, will be augmented also* This is a 
process on which the very system of political economy depends ; 
and on which none of its doctors diifer ; and we leave Mr. M'CuI- 
loch to show that it is of that venomous nature, which must cease 
to exist on being transferred from England to Ireland. 

An important subdivision (also for the first time) has^ by the 
census of 1831, been made of the agricultural class into f occupiers 
employing labourers' (who are found to be 187,075) ; ' occupiers 
not employing labourers' (168,815) ; * labourers employed in agri- 
culture'. (887,167). 

It might appeaf, that the second class stands to the first much 
in the same relation as the yeomanry to the landed gentry, and 
the yeomanry being exempt alike from the instigations of want, 

VOL. Liii. NC'cv, F ' inil 
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may, in some sort, be considered as servants, yet their remunera- 
tion must be much less than that of independent servants of occu- 
piers employing strangers. And to that cause must, in a great 
measure, be attributed the fact, that in Great Britain the number 
of female servants (670,491) is to the males {l 13,224) as 5-9 to 1 ; 
whilst in Ireland the females (253,155) are in proportion to the 
males (98,742) only as 2'5 to 1. 

Having thus cursorily glanced at the principal subjects — for 
volumes might be written on the details — of what are called the 
Enumeration Abstracts of Great Britain and Ireland, we come to 
the volume on the Pariah Register Abstract of England and Wales ; 
the results of which are most highly interesting, not to this king- 
dom only, but to the whole of the civilized world ; furnishing, for 
calculations of the highest import to philosophy and to practical 
life, data of an authenticity and minuteness of detail, and on a 
scale of such magnitude, as had been the wish, rather than the 
hope, of philosophers; and the publication of which has been 
anxiously waited for by all the statisticians of Europe. 

The general subjects of inquiry, of which this volume presents 
the results, have been already stated- Of these results, Mr. Rick- 
man's lucid arrangement furnishes not only local summaries, but 
a general summary as regards the kingdom. And, in the preface, 
he has shown the applicability of the results to the solution of the 
most important questions, upon which men of the first talents and 
information have, for want of data, come to very different conclu- 
sions, or declared their inability to arrive with certainty at any. 

The first tables for regulating contracts on insurance of lives, 
and the more complicated subject of survivorship, were constructed 
from the registers of great towns, on account of the easier access 
to large numbers, on which atone a just average could be obtained. 
Thus BufTon's calculations were derived from the register of Paris ; 
Simpson's, from those of London ; Halley's, of Brealaw. It was 
obvious, however, that as the mortality of cities notoriously exceeds 
that of rural districts, the tables formed on such registers could 
not be fairly applicable to the general population of any country ; 
and only so probably (from local peculiarities) each to its re- 
spective place of registration ; as indeed may be inferred from their 
mutual discrepancies. This defect was aftenwards endeavoured to 
be remedied by tables formed from the registers of smaller popula- 
tions, — as Chester, Norwich, Northampton, Warrington, &c.; 
and, accordingly, the calculated probability of life, at its several 
periods, was considerably enhanced ; still the numbers were too 
smalt, and the scrutiny too confined to peculiar localities, occupa- 
tions, and habits of life. In the Swedish tables, indeed, both 
dvic and rural population is included ; but to the more southern 
F S nations 
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The advantage of these large numbers^ in producing a medium 
or average result, at every period of life, requires no formal expla- 
nxition*; it may be illustrated, however, in a manner of some im- 
portance to the public. In the year 1815, Mr. Milne (Actuary of 
the Sun Life Assurance Society) published his Treatise on the 
'* Construction of Tables of Mortality," founded on facts collected 
by Dr. Heysham at Carlisle. Mr. Milne, applying to these facts 
such local and general knowledge as was available to his purpose^ 
formed a corrected table of the Expectation of Life ; and with so 
much sagacity of induction^ that from the age of twenty-five to 
eighty his expectation falls (as it should do) between the Expecta- 
tion of the two sexes resulting from the powerful apparatus>now 
applicable to the solution of this important problem. But the 
comparatively small number of deaths at Carlisle furnished by 
Dr. Heysham did not suffice for reducing to regularity the entire 
curve of life ; so that Mr. Milne's Expectation, from one period to 
another in the course of life, is not accurate ; but the Expectation 
of the entire life is much oftener in question ; and the present 
confirmation of the Carlisle Tables cannot but be satisfactory to 
all parties, retrospectively, who have had the good fortune to con- 
suit Mr. Milne as to the value of life annuities and reversionary 
payments. 

The 3rd important element for calculation^above stated, namely, 
tiie rate of increase or diminution of the population (or as the 
French writers more shortly express it, the movement of Population) 
has been overlooked by some statisticians, who have thereby been 
led into most erroneous conclusions, assuming in all cases, what 
can scarcely occur in one, a completely stationary population ; and 
using the rule, which is good on the hypothesis, for facts of retro* 
grade or progressive population, where it is quite inapplicable. 

Thus it is obvious that, in a stationary population, the number 
of people, divided by the annual deaths, will express the rate of 
mortality. But apply this to an increasing population (which 
implies that the births exceed the deaths), the divisor (the number 
of deaths) remains the same, whilst the dividend (the number of 
people) is increased by the increment of births ; the quotient, 
therefore, which is to show the rate of mortality, will be too high, 
showing one in sixty, for example, to die, when the real deaths 
are one in fifty. In like manner is influenced, by a change in the 
movement of population, the probability of life, or the mean age 
of death and the expectation of life at birth, or the age to which 
half the born live. 

With regard to this last particular, there is a very curious table 
given in Mr. Rickman's preface, exhibiting the proportion in 
Svhich the expectation diminishes with the per-centage increase in 

the 
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In spite, however, of the principle here explained, persoug 
aspiring to high cliaraclers as statisticians, and some wiio have 
acquired great reputation, ga arguing and calculating on, assuming 
always tlie hypothesis of a stationary population, and setting 
forth the results in philosophic maxims or tubular forms,*' which 
can only lead others to fall into the same ditch with tliemselves. 
Thus M. Quetelel, editor of the ' Correspondance Matb^inatique 
et Physique de rObservatorie de Bruxelles,' and author of several 
statistical works, in discussing tbe formation and results of ditfereut 
tables of mortality, professedly founds the wliole ' dans I'hypotheae 
d'une population staltonaire.f In a subsequent work,J however, 
he admits the necessity of allowing for the movement of population, 
and also points out that, even in a stationary population, no just 
conclusions can be drawn unless the births and deaths in each class 
of ages be equal. For example, war or some peculiar disease 
might sweep off an unusual proportion of the older classes, which 
might be compensated by an increased number of births ; in which 
case, tbe population might be stationary, whilst the elements of 
calculation would be wholly disturbed. But no extraordinary 
cases *could occur without attracting sufficient attention to prevent 
general inferences being drawn from such partial results. Thus, 
for example, no one would form a general scale of mortality from 
periods of extraordinary scarcity — as in 1801, when the price of 
wheat was I!^8a. tlie quarter, and the burials 1 in 42 of the popula- 
tion ; or in periods of extraordinary cheapuess — as in 1S2S, when 
the wheat was 533, the quarter, and the burials only I in 34. 

With regard to M. Quetelet, he has strongly reprobated our 
deficiency in statistical knowledge ;§ and as far as our registers of 
births and deaths extend, it must be in part admitted ; though, by 
each clergyman having in the last census given, to the best of his 
knowledge, a return of the unregistered numbers in each class, and 
corrections having accordingly been made in the summaries from 
which all statistical calculations are deduced, even those deficiencies 

* Tiiere ii a curious specimen of thla in a, het^rogeneaug compilation of public 
doeuraBotB by Mr. G. R. Porteror the Board of Truilt, who gives, wiihoat obiersalion 
of any kiad, Mr. Ridimaji'B Table of Mortalily for England and Wnles, deduced rrom 
the account of nges of deceased; though Mr. Rick man badsBid.ia bis Praface, (p. 45 ) 
■peaking of similar lablea for the several coniitios, that ' from the increaM of popula- 
tion the decimal anneied tbGreto is of little use beyond the earliest years of Ufl;.'_ But 
Iba table looked like a learned document, and it filled up a page. Yet this^ la tba 
perann who, in his prefatory letter to the Lords of Trade, vilipends the proceedings on 
the Census, and modestly proposes the Iranafor of the business to hia own office. Sea 
' Tables of Revenue, Population, Commerce,' 8:c.,Parlii,1833,p. 91, fol. Nov. 1833. 

■f Rocherches sur la Royaume das Pays Bas, p. 20, Bto. Brux. 1827. 

i Recherches sur la Keproduction et sue la Mortality de I'Homme aux diSSrent 
Afces, Ac ; par MM. QueteUt et Smits. Bruielles, 1832, p. 43. 

4 Svefau evideDce before ths Committee oa Parochial Registialion (1333), p. 131. 
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afforded by llie Population Abstracts, after subjecting ihem to 
all the tests furiiislied by the present state of statistical knowledge.'* 
As a necessary elemeLit, he has endeavoured lo ascertain the 
population of England and Wales in the middle of each year, at 
decennary periods, beginning with 1700. The principle, as 
explained in a previous note, on which this has been effected, 
appears briefly thus. At periods when the population was actually 
enumerated, and the increase of population known, the proportions 
of concurrent births, deaths, and marriages, were ascertained ; and 
those proportions being again ascertained at periods when no enu- 
meration took place, the rate of increase or decrease in the popu- 
lation was inferred from those proportions. 

Mr. Fiul also n, then, thus states the population of England and 
AVales from the year 1700 to the year 1830, including the army, 
navy, and merchant-sea men. We have calculated and added a 
column of the per-centage movement : — 



A.D. 


Population. 


Per Cent. 


A.D. 






1700 . 


.. 5,134,516 


. , . Decteaie 




1710 . 


.. 5,066,337 


... 13" 


1770 . 


.. 7,227,586 


.... 11-5 






Incieue 


1780 . 


.. 7,814,827 


.... 81 


1720 . 


.. 5,345,351 


... 5-5 


1790 . 


. . 8,540,738 


.... 91 


1730 . 


.. 5,687.993 


... 6.4 


ISOO . 


.. 9,187,176 












.. 10,407,556 


.... 132 


1751) . 


.. 6,039,684 


... 3S 


1820 . 


.. 11,957.565 






., 6,479,730 






.. 13,840,751 


.... 15 7 
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It may be interesting to compare with this the movement of 
French population, though the means of doing so only extend to 
the current century : previously, all was conjecture and discrepancy 
of opinions, as may be collected from some strangely immelhodicat 
statements of Sir F. D'lvcrnois in his pamphlet, ' Sur la Mor- 
lalite Proportionnelle des Populations Norniandes,' Stc. Geneve, 
IBS."!. Necker, it appears, in 1784, by multiplying the deaths by 
£9-6, calculated the population at 24,227,333 ; whilst, in 1789, 
Dr. Price, zealous for the aggrandizement of revolutionary France, 
maintained her population to be thirty millions. On liuonaparte's 
accession to the consulate, in ISOO, the minister, Chaptal, in exe- 
cution of Laplace's plan, caused to be collected the mortuary 
registeis of nearly two millions of inhabitants, selected in many 
different localities : but from a desire to chouse such as had the 
most exact registers, town populations were preferred. And as 
the mortality is always greatest in towns, the result was an assump- 
tion of a mortality of I in 30 ; which, by so near an approximation, 

• Prtraee of IsliY, ^ib. ~ — — 

** Was Ihe decreasing stalo owing to Ihe wars iu Flanders, in which (with the 

Jeicepliun vt the four yean' Piiiice of Kyiwick) En);land vru engaged fruiD I6»9 to 
1713, and which musl have ntarded tliu lucuvuiy hom the calainitics of the citil 
Wan of Chalks 1. nad the wus of the Commuaweultli i- 
I gave 
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borD is to ih at of females as 104'3i to 100; yet the proportions of 
UiB sexes existing at different ages, and of the respective numbers' 
dying at any given age, are very different. Thus Mr, Fiillaisoit 
has found that half the males born in England and Wales live to 
the age of 45^; their mortality per annum is 1 in 40^. Half the 
females live to the age of 48^; their mortality per annum is I iu 
4S-7. The combined mortality of both sexes is 1 in 42 per annum 
very nearly. The maximum expectation of male life is at four 
years of age; of female life at ihree. The maximum advantage 
of female life occurs at the age of 45, when it exceeds that of 
male life by 20 monthe; increasing from 12 months at 15 years of 
age, and decreasing to 12 mouilis at 80 years of age, to cquatily 
at 100. 

Mr. Ricknian has ingeniously availed himself of another use of 
the distinction of the sexes in the enumerations, by estimating the 
movement of population from the females only : thus avoiding the 
difficulty of the deficiency in the burial register of males, owing to 
the numbers dying abroad, especially in the time of war ; and 
avoiding also the disturbance to the calculation of actually existing 
persons, fiom the number of male absentees, whether on account of 
war or commerce. 

In the proportions of the sexes in legitimate and illegitimate 
birtlis, there is a discrepancy the more remarkable, as it obtains in 
both the English and French results. 

In England, 1830, the male legitimate births (184,053) exceed 
the female (177,968) 3-41 percent., whilst the illegitimate male 
births (10,147) exceed the females (9,892) only 2-57 per cent 
This is the result of the comparison of one year ; and we have no 
means of knowing the proportiou of illegitimate births in others. 
But, in the whole number of baptisms of the four censuses, the 
males (8,535,866) exceed the females (7,987,710) 4.35 per cent., 
which exhibits the difference still more strongly, and approximates 
very closely to the proportion observed by the French, For, in a 
calculation on twelve years— 1817 to 1828, the Bureau de Longi- 
tude found, that in legitimate births the excess of males was 6,t)6 
per cent., whilst in illegitimate it vras only 5 per cent., being 
a difference of 1.6().* In England, that difference, in a single 
year, was 0.84; but the difference, when the comparison is 
made with the proportion in the general births for thirty ycarsr 
is 1.78, We can only say with M. Guerry, ' La quantitc 
dont cette fraction s'^carte du rapport general n'est pas assez 
petite, et les nombres observes sont trop grands pour qu'on puisse 

•GsiaisuitaStatiBliiiuaMoialede laFrance, pat A.M. Ouurry, ^to, Paiia, 1333, 
p. 52. 

attnbuer 
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ftUribuer ccUe diffemce au hazard;* et quelque singulier que 
eeU paraiiM, <» est fondd A croire qu'il existe i Tegard des enfaos 
natureb une cause quelconque, qui diminue la preponderance des 
tuuBtancet des gar^ons sur celles des filles.' 

But this is a question of only physiological curiositj. "Die 
proportion of illegitimate births to the legitimate involves the first 
princiides of morality, and the vei? vital interests of society ; and 
the returns present such unexpected results as we cannot pretend 
to account for ; but we shall make a statement of the anomalies in 
order to excite inquiry : for if the causeiLof greater incontinence 
eould be traced, there might be some boff^ti counteracting them. 

first, then, with regard to the two larger divisions. It might 
have been presumed that purity of manners would have prevailed 
more in the comparatively retired, rural, and thinly-peopled district 
of Wales, than in Euglaad, with all its manufacturing and town 
population. Yet in England the illegitimate births are only a 
twenty-first part of the whole number of births ; whilst in Wales 
they are a fourteenth ; in Pembrokeshire, a ninth, and in Radnor- 
shire, an eighth ; and it is remarkable diat, excepting the great 
cotton- manufacturing county of Lancaster, the only English couo^ 
ties where the proportion of illegitimates equals the average of 
Wales, are on its borders, — namely, Shropshire and Herefordshire. 
AMLlt is singular, that in one Welsh county, Merionethshire, 
the proportion (a thirty-fifth) is lower than iu any English county 
except two — and those are Middlesex and Surrey, where the pro- 
portion is only one thirty-ninth and a forty-first part. For this latter 
anomaly Mr. Rickman has suggested an explanation, which may 
in some degree also account for the others we have noticed :- 
general opulence (he observes') as well as tlie deiitiitv 
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sure of the lallacy of that principle, in this and oilier journals, might 
have made any notice of it unnecessary. We find, however, that 
even M. Quetelet, profound and rigid calculator as he is supposed 
to be, has broached the same doctrine, in citing the words of M. 
Lacroix, — ' Celte grande disproportion (entre lea campagnes et 
les villes) ne peut-elle pas tenir encore ^ une loi de la nature, qui 
permet d'autant moins h une population de se multiplier, que 
le terrain iju'elle couvre est d^ji plus peiipie.'* It is aomewnat 
extraordinary that M. Quetelet should have adopted such a prin- 
ciple, or having adopted, that he should not have abjured it, when, 
in 1632, he stated that Oriental Flanders had 2()0 inhabitants on 
100 bonniers, with 5.19 births to a marriage ; and Luxembourgh 
only 40 inhabitants on lOO bonniers, with only 4.67 births to a 
marriage. t He had already, also, given the true solution of the 
greater mortality of cities, vihichhe gays, ' ne saurait ^tre attribute 
qu'aux suites del'extr^me mis^re, Alamalpropret^, au resserrement 
des demeures, et ^ I'insalubrite qui en est la consequence dans 
les Ciipilales.' j\nd these circnmstances do so often accompany a 
dense population, that M, Muret (the celebrated Swiss statistician) 
had, in t76(>, like Mr. Sadler,']: in 1829, ventured to generalize on 
the subject in the form of a maxim, — ' que la force de la vie est 
en raison inverse de la fecondite,' which is just as untenable as Mr. 
Sadler's,^ though Sir F. D'lvernois lauds it as a ' principe fonda- 
mental.'ll 

It has been a matter of complaint, that Mr. Sadler's principle 
has been oppugned by piclted instances ; and if it were so, Mr, 
Sadler could have little right to complain — for no man ever sup- 
ported an argument more by picked instances. To obviate such 
an objection, however, we have taken the first ten counties as they 
occur ill alphabetical order, and have tested Mr. Sadler's principle 



lished ia 1829. 

t Itoctietclies lui W Motlalit^, &c, pp. 9 nai 27. 

X Memolias, &c par U Society KconomiiiiiK de Berne, 17GS. 

^ ErreiiTseonceiQaiitlesPopMlationi. Geneva, 1833, p, S8, 

11 Tliii camparative fecundily of mamagB in Tarioui plucca, vihere it has been 
indiiputablf SBCertained, is vriy remaikatile, but does not tend to corroborale Mr. 
Sadlci'a thcQiy. In England it cannot hnve been leas, ducing the last ten yviu-K, 
than 4,41 to each marriage (Mr. Ricliman' a Preface, p. 45). In Belgium the average 
ia 4.71 (Quetelet, Recherchra, p. 26); ami we may presume that in the noilh of 
Trance it Ean]iot he diaiimilor. To the mora southern parts, tlienfore, mnal be 
BE ciibcd the defalcation in France generally, from an average dE4'22 in 1817, la 3'fi4 
in 1829. (See the work of M. Curbauic, p. 165.) And when we arrive at Geneva, t ha 
■liSerence in aatouuding; the nveiaj^ (according to Sir F. D'lveTnoia'stalemi^ntlD the 
representative council in May la^t) being only S'7&— a result which Sir F. D'lver- 
'" ■" 'i to' le secret pour servir In population staliimnaire ' — 
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' Art. IV.—Specimevs of the TaJAe-Tatk of S. T. Coleridge, 
London, 1835. '2 vols. IStno. 
nPHE editor of Spence's Anecdotes says in liis preface, 'The 
■'- French abound in collecliona of lliis nature, which they have 
distinguished with the name of Ana. England has produced J"ew 
examples of the kind, but they are eminently excellent. It may 
be sufficient to name Selden's TaMe-Talk, and Boswell's Life 
of Dr. Johnson.' These Anecdotes of Spence, after having, 
while in MS., furnished much amusement and instruction to 
the literary antiquarieaiief the last generation, took their place 
at once, on being published in extenso, among the most valu- 
able parlour- window booka in this or in any other language. 
That volume, rich in the fire-side gossip of Pope, Swift, and 
Boliugbroke, may be said to bring us down almost to the com- 
mencement of Johnson's reign as the great mnster and retailer of 
literary anecdotes and reminiscences. In its perusal we feel our- 
selves at home with the members of the Scriblerus Club, and 
are even carried back, by their unstudied communications among 
themselves, to a personal familiarity with the worthies of the 
preceding cycle. To this source we owe more than half of the 
litlle that we do know of the personal manners of both Milton 
and Dryden. Of Boswell we need say nothing, except that his 
book, in many other respects unrivalled, has this gi*eat and ahnost 
entirely peculiar advantage, that it presents its talkers, in the 
strict sense of the word, dramatically. Every saying is rendered 
doubly interesting by our knowledge of the time, the place, the 
occasion, and of the person or persons addressed. In almost 
every other point of view as unlike Dr. Johnson as one man of 
great faculties and great virtues can be to another, Mr. Coleridge 
must be allowed to have been his legitimate successor as the great 
literary talker of England. Had he been fortunate enough to 
find a faithful chronicler twenty or thirty years ago, we have no 
doubt the ultimate record of his conversational wisdom and in- 
genuity would have occupied many goodly volumes well worthy of 
fully sharing in the popularity of Boswell. As it is, we have 
much reason to be thankful that, during the last four or five years 
of his life, a young and alTectionate kinsman, possessing the 
learning, the taste, and ibe feeling which qualified him to under- 
stand and appreciate his rich talk, happened to reside in his 
immediate neighbourhood, and kept a journal in which he com- 
monly set down, before going to bed, what fi-agments he had been 
able to carry away, 
^U It will be the natural wish of every reader that Mr, Henry 
^B^leridge bad at least tried to give more of a dramatic shape to 
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be supposed to have some feeling and comprehension^ but to 
harangue them (as he often did) on topics and in a style which 
must to them have been alike heathen Greek, the effect was at 
once so quaintly ludicrous and so gently amiable, that we cannot 
but wish some specimens of it had been preserved, as far as such 
tilings ever can be preserved by a mere record of words. The 
parties addressed, however incapable of fully understanding his 
drift, were always cheered and delighted with the evident kindli- 
ness of his whole spirit and intentions — while * he held them with 
his glittering eye/ the cordial childlike innocence of his smile, the 
inexpressible sweetn€jiJBf|f his voice, and the rich musical flow 
into which his mere Hmguage ever threw itself, were subsidiary 
charms that told even upon the dullest and the coldest. Had it 
been possible that such a man should ever have taken up the trade 
of a demagogue, either in the pulpit or on the hustings, what 
power must have been his ! The more unintelligible his strain, 
the greater of course, so the watchwords were skilfully chosen, 
would have been its potency. 

Those who are acquainted in general with what the course of 
Mr. Coleridge's personal history had been, and who are told 
in limine that the present work is made up of the confidential 
conversation of the sick-room in which he so lately breathed his 
last, but who never happened to meet with the man himself, will 
perhaps be agreeably surprised when they find that it contains no 
trace of murmuring, in as far as his own fortunes in the world 
were concerned. Upon the great political events of the few last 
years he indeed expresses himself occasionally — as what man of 
understanding and honesty has not been often heard to do ? — in 
the language of regret and mournful anticipation. Once or twice, 
perhaps, he has allowed somie fling of virtuous indignation to 
escape him with regard to the immediate actors in these miser- 
able doings. But, with these exceptions, the whole book is 
radiant with the habitual benignity, charity, and hopefulness of 
the man ; and indeed, even as to the excepted topics, he had so 
accustomed himself to trace external events to remote causes, and 
to rely on that Power which can and will bring good out of evil, 
that his general tone of feeling, as to the apparently guiltiest of 
our political culprits, was that of compassion ; and that we much 
doubt if he ever seriously did believe that the Constitution of 
England had been irretrievably undone. 

The equanimity with which this record show^s Mr. Coleridge to 
have looked back upon a life which any worldly person must have 
called eminently unfortunate, will not, as we have intimated, sur- 
prise any one who had the honour and privilege of his acquaint- 
ance. He was, in the first place, well aware that the main 
. VOL. Liii. NO. cv. G source 
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source of all his external mishaps was in himself — and this in- 
deed he has plainly tuld us in one of the most interesting pages 
of his Autobiographia Liferaria — a work which, however absurdly 
so named, as it is any thing rather than a narrative of the incidents 
of bis own career, does nevertheless deserve to be reprinted, 
not only on many other accounts, but for the vivid glimpses which 
it affords us of his intellectual habitudes, and the prevalent moods 
of his niind. 

' Nbvfr,' says the autoLiographer, 'pursue literatdrb as a 
tradb. With the exception of one extraordinary man, I have never 
known an individual, least of all an individotl of genius, healthy or 
happy without a professi<m, i. e., some regular employment, which 
does not depend on the Vfill of the moment, and which can be carried 
on so far ■mechanically, that an average quantum only of health, spirits, 
and intellectual exertion are requisite to its faithful discharge. Three 
hours of leisure, unannoyed by any alien anxiety, and looked forward 
to with delight as a change and recreation, nill suffice to realize ia 
hterature a larger product of what is truly genial, than weeks of com- 
pulsion. Money and immediate reputation form only an arbitrary and 
accidental end of literary labour. The hope of increasing them by any 
given exertion will often prove a stimulant to industry ; but the neces- 
sity of acquiring them will in all works of genius convert the stimulant 
into a narcotic. Motives by excess reverse their very nature, and 
instead of exciting, stun and stupify the mind,' — vol, i. p. S23. 

And again : 

' It would be a sort of irreligion, and scarcely less than a libel on 
human nature, to believe that there is any established and reputable 
profession or employment, in which a man may not contrive to act 
with honesty and honour; and doubtless there is likewise none 
: tinifs ureaeiit ten 
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without some bearing on the various critical, historical, philoso- 
phical, and moral truths, in which the scholar must be interested 
as a clergyman : no one pursuit worthy of a man of genius which 
may not be followed without incongruity/ No doubt the motives 
that withheld the learned and devout churchman, who thus thought, 
from the service of the altar, must have been powerful — as little 
that they were honourable to his feelings ; but who can cease to 
regret that Coleridge's life was not cast into the same happy 
course as that of Crabbe or Bowles ? After all, if there was not, 
there assuredly ought to have been, some means of adequately pro- 
viding for such a man, after his name and character were fixed 
and determined, either in some great metropolitan institution, or 
within the walls of one or other of our universities. If ever those 
magnificent national establishments are reformed to any good or 
real purpose, it will be from within, by the act of their own proper 
authorities ; and we feel assured that, in any plan of internal 
reform likely to proceed from the eminent persons who at present 
guide their counsels, a leading feature would be that of providing 
a greater number of stations in which men who have really distin- 
guished themselves in science or literature might find honourable 
retirement and shelter for the evening of their days. We well 
know that Cambridge was proud of her Coleridge : he was almost 
worshipped there among both young and old ; — his last visit, in 
particular, called forth a display of feeling which can never cease 
to be remembered, to their honour, by all who witnessed the scene. 
Meanwl\ile, as Mr. Coleridge himself did not complain, we 
may spare ourselves the pain of any further comments on the 
dark and melancholy circumstances in which this great light 
of his time and country, this beautiful poet, this exquisite me- 
taphysician, this universal scholar, and profound theologian, was 
permitted to pass so many years of his life. We shall not even be 
tempted to go beyond a mere allusion to the fact, that the only 
reduction of the pension list, which the late Whig government 
ventured upon, was one which deprived ten meritorious men of 
letters, with Coleridge at their head, of a pittance of 100/. per 
annum, which had been accorded to them by King George 
IV. — the one reduction, we verily believe, which could not have 
been demanded or approved of by a single tax-payer of these 
kingdoms, whig, tory, or radical. Hear the dying poet's own 
comment on this and all other such mischances : — 

* Complaint. 
' How seldom, friend, a good great man inherits 
Hoiiour or wealth with all his worth and pains ! 
It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 
If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains. 

o 2 * Reproof- 
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and, in comparison with his three great compeers, I had almost said, 
effeminate ; and this additionally saddened by the unjust persecution 
of Burleigh, and the severe calamities which overwhelmed his latter 
days. These causes have diffused over all his compositions " a melan- 
choly grace,'* and have drawn forth occasional strains, the more 
pathetic from their gentleness. But no where do we find the least 
trace of irritability, and still less of quarrelsome or affected contempt 
of his censurers. The same calmness, and even greater self- posses- 
sion, may be affirmed of Milton, as far as his poems and poetic cha- 
racter are concerned. He reserved his anger for the enemies of 
religion, freedom, and his country. My mind is not capable of forming 
a more august conception, than arises from the contemplation of this 
great roan in his latter days : poor, sick, old, blind, slandered, per- 
secuted, 

** Darkness before, and danger's voice behind," — 
in an age in which he was as little understood by the party /or whom, 
as by that agaiiut whom he had contended ; and among men before 
whom he strode so far as to dw^a?/ himself by the distance ; yet still 
listening to the music of his own thoughts, or if additionally cheered, 
yet cheered only by the prophetic faith of two or three solitary indi- 
viduals, he did nevertheless 

" Argue not 
Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bore up and steer'd 
Right onward." ' — Aulobiographia, vol. i. pp. 32-35. 

As we shall not be so superfluous as to attempt any orderly 
arrangement in an article on table-talky we may as well quote here 
what Coleridge said, across the fire, nearly twenty years later, on 
the characteristics of Chaucer and Shakspeare : — 

*I take unceasing delight in Chaucer. His manly cheerfulness is 
especially delicious to me in my old age. How exquisitely tender he 
is, and yet how perfectly free from the least touch of sickly melan- 
choly or morbid drooping ! The sympathy of the poet with the sub- 
jects of his poetry is particularly remarkable in Shakspeare and 
Chaucer; but what the first effects by a strong act of imagination 
and mental metamorphosis, the last does without any effort, merely 
by the inborn kindly joyousness of his nature. How well we seem 
to know Chaucer ! How absolutely nothing do we know of Shak- 
speare ! *— Table-Talk, March 15, 1834. 

We cannot read the numerous fragments of delicious criticism 
on Shakspeare which are scattered over these volumes, as well 
as the Autobiographia, without remembering with sorrow that 
Coleridge's Lectures on Shakspeare, delivered before Schlegel's, 
and in the opinion of those who heard them at least as good as 
the enlightened German's, have never beSn collected and printed. 
Are they hopelessly lost ? We know that one friend and admirer of 
our poet employed, with his consent, a skilful short-band writer 

to 
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lrtll^ iiolft i>f lltf> wUf>lf> »>Hri^. ami imperfect as tfae^ must 
iluiiM l>«f^ l)(H>)i. xliH ■h*'X rould ncarcely fail to funmb most 
»t\'\\' mi»t«t*l« h'* •" wittor wtch a* Jl. S. Coleridge. We 
' ■nrt- Mr t'rt>f^ wt>Mlt) ti(i hnfipy to place tbe MS., if now 
l>>4 ■..•«*i«*t<>ii. Ml ll>*' lli*|<<'*iil <>1 one Mt well c)uali£ed to use it 
f)»' l>.-iH'<t<i (■( IW <lM4»t*i'tl( K'xl (Ik: instruction of the world. 

a »l( ».. tt-lHMt ((■ <■«" f*ltfMl«. 

I .>.'■•■» Ut |l>i- l)'4*l i)ll4'i* itor iiri-c»ity for Chaucer's poetry, 
,. . .. .ii« >>> ■ t m>ti->>'^»y 'IWv*," tirliii; cuiisiJcred obsolete. Let a 

, ,■>,!.. ,..:.., I. . ^\,\» tl*! tfuiidiii^ lliK fitidl r of syllables, and for 
,-. -',,'->^ •■• - t<»»''»<tiii>» I') •>» l> n(irO< us it-niH, nation, &c. as dis- 
<) ,i.i ... ',. I- i II*'- itfiki'li.* Iv t>u *»iiiiiK'd in such cases be marked 
, ,,,,,......1 u. -i.i-i 'ili>« tiitu'lt *x(>edietit would, with a very 

M.I)..... .^ |.|>ii '»4, m'iiiv iIiu vuvn ur« inveterate, enable any 

, i., t. 1:.:) o,:. (...iit-ii 'tiiikt>tliiik-N« and harmony of Chaucer's 
, . \., I, i>i>.lbiii»»il>ii|^ Id* IdiiKUugf,— if you read twenty pages 

^ . , I tjhM4'4ti. Yt< Illy k-nii find no further difUculty even as 

I. . )...( I ill, mill liHVt> (III iil'jt-ction to see this done: — strike out 
. • . u.-'.'t nl'iih «iti miw cbitololt', and I will venture to say that I 
>) i.-|'i'ii-i> I'TfiT flip t'f Iho" l>y wvrds still in use out of Chaucer 
»'.i-<>. )>< (Icnt'i lii< il(M'i|d*'- ' du not want this myself; 1 rather 
„ t., „.,. ||,e at^ii'Ki'nnl U'rnis which Chaucer unsuccessfully oSered 
, »iiil''l'<l'"< t1>t iidiiiioxiixi inlu our language, — but surely so very 
>iit n I'lt-mui- i>r ttip li>xl may well be pardoned even by black- 
i.'i'itl li" I'll' |>iir|ii>*i< of n-sturing so f^reat a poet to his ancient 
I iiii-it ili-ii-i ri'il iiii|.iihn-Uy.'»— Ta6(e-ra/A, April, isss. 
>j mii'lldnit lilti' wliiil Mr. Coleridge here recommends for tlie 
iif IhiK uivut old poet lias just been atteotpted by 
' ' ' ' ■ lo.iidf of Mnall volumes, entitled 
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and a preface in which we find the venerable Cockney school 
revived in all its glory, the editor appears to have acquitted him- 
self of his task as regards the text of Chancer, and the selection 
of glossarial notes, with considerable tact. Would that some really 
ripe and good scholar would undertake an annotated edition of the 
whole of Chaucer. We have no even tolerable edition of any of 
his writings except the Canterbury Tales ; and great as Tyrwhitt 
was in more departments than one, much progress has been made 
in all of them since he wrote, and in none of them more than in 
the illustration of the old English tongue, especially by bringing 
to bear upon its obsolete forms the living commentary of compa- 
ratively unmixed Teutonic dialects. On the structure and varieties 
of his mother tongue we have never perhaps had a more admirable 
critic than has been lost to us in Mr. Coleridge. 
To proceed with our Ana:-r 

* It may be doubted whether a composite language like the English is 
not a happier instrument of expression than a homogeneous one like the 
German. We possess a wonderful richness and variety of modified 
meanings in our Saxon and Latin quasi-synonymes, which the Germans 
have not. For " the pomp and prodigoUiiy of heaven," the Germans 
must have said " the spendthriftness,** Shakspeare is particularly happy 
in his use of the Latin synonymes, and in distinguishing between them 
and the Saxon.' 

— We wish Mr. Coleridge had worked out this last idea. We 
think it quite just ; and feel^ to give but one example, how admi- 
rably the bare simple strength of Saxon monosyllables is made to 
contrast with and heighten the effect of the most gorgeous Latin 
sesquipedalia in 

' The multitudinous sea incarnadine, 
Making the green one red.* 
Again he says : — 

' Shakspeare is of no age. It is idle to endeavour to support his 
phrases by quotations from Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 8tc. 
His language is entirely his own, and the younger dramatists imitated 
him. The construction of Shakspeare's sentences, whether in verse 
or prose, is the necessary and homogeneous vehicle of his peculiar 
manner of thinking. His is not the style of the age. More particu- 
larly, Shakspeare's blank verse is an absolutely new creation. Read 
Daniel, — the admirable Daniel, — ^in his ** Civil Wars," and *' Triumphs 
of Hymen.'' The style and language are just such as any very pure 
and manly writer of the present day — Wordsworth, for example — 
would use ; it seems quite modern in comparison with the style of 
Shakspeare. Ben Jonson's blank- verse is very masterly and individual, 
and perhaps Massinger's is even still nobler. In Beaumont and 
Fletcher it rs constantly slipping into lyricisms. 

' I believe Shakspeare was not a whit more intelligible in his own 

day 
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■\wyX for a few loral allusions 

no ^e, — Dor, I may add, of 
'■it; I>ody aud substance of his 
-iLi;» oi iiU own oceanic mind ; 
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ceding exlraet is only one of many among lliose extraordinary 
and injsterious pieces that may be referred to as uUerly destruc- 
tive of that theory. Nor could he, who at an early period of his 
career so eslimalcd himself, be unconscious of the prodigious 
extent to which liis genius liud expanded and strengthened as its 
exercise advanced. He could not look back from Macbeth, Lear, 
Othello, to his juvenile poems, his sounets, his Love's Labour's 
Lost, Two Gentlemen of Verona, and so forth, without a 
thorough consciousness that his had been always a growing mind. 
But tlien comes the grand puzzle of all. It aeems to have been 
pretty ve]i ascertained by Chalmers that Othello, which wc agree 
with Mr. Coleridge in considering as the very highest triumph of 
his dramatic art, was also ils last eftbrt: that he produced it in 
1611, at tlie age of foTty-secpn, and that immediately afterwards 
be withdrew from the stage, from literature, from London, we had 
almost said from the world, contented to linger on the remaining 
live years of his life in his native village, oWifusyitssHorum ot/i- 
visccndus et i/lis — never once dreaming even of an edition of his 
works ; nay, leaving many of the beat of them to be printed for 
the first lime seven years after hia death. We can only account 
for this by the presumption that, great as Shakspeare was, and 
felt himself to be, he had in his mind an ideal of art fnr above 
what he supposed himself ever to have approached in his own best 
dramas. How surely is Modesty the twin-grace with Daring in 
the structure and development of every truly great mind and 
character I 

We may take this opportunity, though somewhat irregularly, of 
noticing a strange little volume which lately issued from the press, 
entitled ' Citation and Examination of Wm. Shakspeare, &c. 
before the worshipful Sir Thomas Lucy, Knight, touching Deer 
Stealing, igih Sept. 1582, now first published from original 
papers : to which is added a Conference of Master Edmund 
Spenser with the Earl of Essex, touching the State of Ireland.' 
l"his performance is, as every reader will soon discover, from the 
pen of Mr. Landor, — and, like almost every other work of that 
pen, it presents a perplexing mixture of the quaint and the beau- 
tiful in its language, of the absurd and the profound in its mean- 
ing. The Citation and Examination of Shakspeare does not on 
the whole appear to us woithy of being classed with the best of 
Mr. Landor's efforts, though nothing can be more exquisite than 
some detached passages in the course of the dialogue. The Con- 
ference between Essex and Spenser, again, seems to us an almost 
unrivalled specimen of Mr. Landor's purest and happiest vein, — 
that peculiar power of interweaving salire and pathos which forms 
the inimitable charm of many of his Imaginary Conversations. Wo 
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mainder of the day; during the whole of it he appeared to be half 
lost, I ;know not whether in melancholy or in meditation, and soon 
left us.' — Citation, &cl pp. 278^281. 

We have really very little doubt that this scene is such an one 
as might have occurred after Shakspeare had written half his tra- 
gedies. Mr. Landor adds, in the capacity of editor, the follow- 
ing very characteristic note;-^- 

* He has been aroused, in his earlier days, at watching the first ap- 
pearance of such few books as he believed to be the production of 
some powerful intellect. He has seen people slowly rise up to them, 
like carp in a pond when food is thrown among them ; some of which 
carp snatch suddenly at a morsel, and swallow it ; others touch it 
gently with their barbe, pass deliberately by, and leave it; others 
wriggle and rub against it more disdainfully ; others, in sober truth, 
know not what to make of it, swim round and round it, eye it on the 
sunny side, eye it on the shady ; approach it, question it, shoulder it, 
flap it with the tail, turn it over, look askance at it, take a pea- shell 
or a worm instead of it, and plunge again their contented heads into 
the comfortable mud ; after some seasons the same food will suit their 
stomachs better. The Editor has seen all this, and been an actor in 
it, whether at Chantilly or Fontainebleau is indifferent to the reader; 
and it has occurred to him that Shakspeare and Spenser were thrown 
among such carp, and began to be relished (the worst, of course, first) 
after many years.* — Ibid, pp. 250^ 251. 

We must indulge ourselves with a few more of Coleridge's 
Shakspeariana, We have seldom met with more profound truth, 
conveyed in the simplest language^ than in the first of these sen- 
tences : — 

* Men of humour are always in some degree men of genius ; wits 
are rarely so, although a man of genius may, amongst other gifts, 
possess wit, as Shakspeare.' 

Consider, along with this high estimation of humour, our poet's 
judgment elsewhere as to the talent o{ mimicry, 

' The talent for mimicry seems strongest where the human race are 
most degraded. The poor, naked, half- human savages of New Hol- 
land were found excellent mimics ; and in civilized society, minds of 
the very lowest stamp alone satirize by copying,^ — Auiobiog. Lit., voL i. 
p. 79. 

The reader of the next paragraph will feel how true is the re- 
mark that it requires a poet to criticise poetry. ^ 

* In Shakspeare one sentence begets the next naturally ; the meaning 
is all inwoven. He goes on kindling like a meteor through the dark 
atmosphere ; yet when the creation in its outline is once perfect, then 
he seems to rest from his labour, and to smile upon his work and tell 
himself that it is very good. You see many scenes and parts of 
scenes which are simply Shakspeare's disporting himself in joyous 
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triamph and vigorous fun after a great achievement of his highest 
genius.' — Table-Talk, 1S33. 

' Remark the use which Shakspeare always makes of his bold villains, 
as vehicles for expressing opinions and conjectures of a nature too 
hazardous for a wise man to put forth directly as his own, or from 
any sustained character.' — JM, 

On Shalispeare'ji villains there is, by the way, a subtle passage 
in tlie Autobiographia, which we must place in juxtaposition with 
this fragment of the Table-Talk. 

* " Wc shall be aa gods in knowledge," was and must have been the 
_firtl temptation ; and the co-existence of great intellectual lordship 
with guilt has never been adequately represented without exciting 
the strongest interest, and for tliis reason, that in this bad and hete* 
rogf.neovi co-ordination tve can contemplate the intellect of man more 
exclviively at a separate self-svbBslence, Ihan in its proper state of 
subordination to kit own conscience, or to the roill of an tnfinilely su- 
perior being. This is the secret charm of Shakspeare's male characters 
in general. Tliey are all cast in the mould of Shakspeare's own 
gigantic intellect; and this is the open attraction of his Richard, 
lago, Edmund, &c. in particular.' — vol. ii. pp. S6S, S67, 

It is curious that, after all, the very worst of Shakspeare's vil- 
lains (we do not speak of his ruflians) is his last, lago. It is in 
the same piece, too, that he has given us the most dignified of iiis 
lovely women, and the most essentially generous and ideally chi- 
valrous of all his heroes. Well may Coleridge say,— 

' I still think the chronological order the best for arranging a poet's 
works. All your divisions are in particular instances inadequate, and 
they destroy the interest which arises from watching Ihe progress, 
maturity, and even the decay of genius.' — Table-Talk, March, 1834, 
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We shall now put together a few of his obiter dicta on general 
literature. Coleridge could sometimes be a stern, and even cruel 
critic, (for example^ witness the case of poor Maturin,) and he 
had some early prejudices which warped his judgment as to one or 
two of our own best and greatest poets, especially Pope ; but, 
with rare exceptions, he brought to the consideration of literary 
works, whether old or new, not only great shrewdness and subtlety 
of thought and observation, but a most genial and generous tone 
of feeling. 

Don Quixote, 

' When a man mistakes his thoughts for persons and things, he is 
mad. A madman is properly so defined.' Don Quixote is not a man 
out of his senses, but a man in whom the imagination and the pure 
reason are so powerful as to make him disregard the evidence of sense 
when it opposed their conclusions. Sancho is the common sense of 
the social man-animal, unenlightened and unsanctified by the reason. 
You see how he reverences his master at the very time he is cheating 
him.' 

Dryden. 

* You will find this a good gauge or criterion of genius, whether it 
progresses and evolves, or only spins upon itself. - Take Dryden's 
Achitophel and Zimri — Shaftesbury and Buckingham ; every line adds 
to or modifies the character, which is, as it were, a building up to the 
very last verse ; — whereas in Pope's Timon, &c., the first two or three 
couplets contain all the pith of the character, and the twenty or thirty 
lines that follow are so much evidence or proof of overt acts of jealousy, 
or pride, or whatever it may be, that is satirized. In like manner 
compare Charles Lamb's exquisite criticisms on Shakspeare with 
Hazlitt's imitations of them,' 

* Dryden's genius was of that sort which catches fire by its own 
motion ; his chariot wheels get hot by driving fast.' 

Fielding, 

* How charming — how wholesome — Fielding always is ! To take 
liim up after Richardson is like emerging from a sick-room heated 
by stoves into an open lawn, on a breezy day in May.* 

Johnson, 
' Dr. Johnson seems to have been really more powerful in dis- 
coursing, viva voccy in conversation than with his pen in hand. It 
seems as if the excitement of company called something like reality 
and consecutiveness into his reasonings, which in his writings I cannot 
see. His antitheses are almost always verbal only ; and sentence 
after sentence in " The Rambler " may be pointed out, to which you 
cannot attach any definite meaning whatever. In his political pam- 
phlets there is more truth of expression than in his other works, for 
the same reason that his conversation is better than his writings in 
general.* 

Schiller, 

* The young men in Germany and England who admire Lord Byron, 

prefer 
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the poets of the present day : by Lord Byron, it strikes me, in parti- 
cularr*aniong those eminent for other qualities. 

' Upon the whole, I think the part of Don Juarij in which Lambro's 
return to his home, and Lambro himself, are described, is the best — 
that is, the most individual thing in all I know of Lord B/s works. 
The festal abandonment puts one in mind of Nicolas Poussin's pic- 
tures/ — 7th June, 1834«. 

BcLsil Hall, 

' The possible destiny of the United States of America, — as a na- 
tion of a hundred millions of freemen, — stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, living under the laws of Alfred, and speaking the 
language of Shakspeare and Milton, — is an august conception. Why 
should we not wish to see it realized ? America would then be 
England viewed through a solar microscope, — Great Britain in a state 
of glorious magnification ! How deeply to be lamented is the spirit 
of hostility and sneering which some of the popular books of travels 
have shown in treating of the Americans ! They hate us, no doubt, 
just as brothers hate ; but they respect the opinion of an Englishman 
concerning themselves ten times as much as that of a native of any 
other country on earth. A very little humouring of their prejudices, 
and some courtesy of language and demeanour on the part of English- 
men, would work wonders, even as it is, with the public mind of the 
Americans. 

' Captain Basil Hall's book is certainly very entertaining and in- 
structive ; but in my judgment his sentiments upon many points, and 
more especially his mode of expression, are unwise and uncharitable. 
After all, are not most of the things shown up with so much bitterness 
by him mere national foibles, parallels to which every people has, and 
must of necessity have ? ' 

Marryatt. 

* I have received a great deal of pleasure from some of the modern 
novels, especially Captain Marryatt's " Peter Simple.*' That book is 
nearer Smollet than anything I remember. And " Tom Cringle's 
Log,** in Blackwood, is also most excellent.' 

Our readers will expect a few specimens of the Table-Talk on 
ancient literature. Here are a few — the shortest we could hit 
upon — and some of the best : — 

* The old Latin poets attempted to compound as largely as the 
Greek; hence in Ennius such words as belligerentes, &c. In nothing 
did Virgil show his judgment more than in rejecting these, except 
just where common usage had sanctioned them, as omnipotens and a 
few more. He saw that the Latin was too far advanced in its forma- 
tion, and of too rigid a cliaracter to admit such composition or agglu- 
tination. In this particular respect Virgil's Latin is very admirable 
and deserving preference. Compare it with the language of Lucan 
or Statins, an|J*'count the number of words used in an equal number of 
lines, and observe how many more short words Virgil has.' 

' I cannot 
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■ I k'doiuit ^luito iintlorstaiid the grounds of the high ailmiratioa 
Inch thv HiK'ii'iiti vxiiri'Sitcil for Propertius, and 1 own that Tiballus 

I i.alit-i' iiiNiiiiil ti> lilt'. LiK-aii was u man of great pI>^rers ; btit wjiat 
ill ti> l>t) iii;iili' uf siiu'h a hhup<?less fragment uf party warfare, aiid so 
, I lilt tt>»i III' l).til fuiiL'y rather than imagination, and jiassion rather 
■nil I'linvy His tjHtt' waswretche<i tut>usurei ^tillthe "Pharsalia"is 
I iiiv |iuti;iiit'iit A wry wonderful ivork for such a youth as Lucan was.' 

■ I liiiiiK SialiiM n truer poet than Lucan, though he is very extra- 
.il'oiil <iiiiiivliiiii'M. \'ulerius Flaocu» 13 very pretty in particular paa- 
!,•,>'< 1 mil ailiuiiK'il to say I have never read Silius ItalicuB. 
I>iiiiti<iii I iivoiiiiiii-U'l (i> your careful perusal, in respect of his being 
i>'l>i>itv ll<o liMt of the uivKleriLi, or at least the transitional link be- 
lt >-i II I III' k'l.ktMc itiid (he iVthie monies of thought.' 

■ I , ill IVniiiH h.\i<i. iM I'l'scure. He had a bid style; but I dare 
It . ii tii> li.til :iw>t, Ik- ui'uM h.tve learned to express himself in easier 

,,,, ..,. Clu-n- .(IV iiiaiiv |'-"*Jises in him of exquisite felicity, and 

,, ', I It ^!i( I-, uuiiily ,ui-l ["Uthctie." 

t, ,.... I >, U,»t I 1,'iiviU-r ihv' two works of Sallust which 
M" <>'>ii">>»»>i t>> I'l eiiiiiViti loiiiaiices founded on facts; noade- 
<.ii.. . ii.i.>i till' itLtii'it, itiiil tlierif i:< no real continuity of action. 
I, |ti... ,,liil, 1, \,>:i .no.i'^.t'v fiv: 11 the beginning that rau are reading 
. • il . iiiiiit 1-1 .1 «u« k>i ;<ivat k;>.'iii~s ai\l experience upon the cha- 
,. I , 111,1 ,.|.. i,iii..ii !■! i:i.' sivo jiiV'i- tvii;U'ai principles in conflict in 
, . .,,1, , ,1 H.i.M III !i» i(iii,-i !i;» i:4:TiUve of events is of minor 

, , .,,,,1 II I, ,\>.K'<ii ili'tt IvneU'cts vr the purpose of illus- 

,1 ,, Il I., 11,11, I ili.li > liiiiiavit' nhoiu vou read throughout under 
,, ,,„,.,( |'> I" !>'> N'M.t*. ^i'- Hut in Herodotus it is just the 
, |( . Imii ,>i liiiln .ii^ji'i'iivity js lK>:nt.'r. and, delighting in the 

I I'll!' i< <l ' I'll' •<) i'\> »> I1 ^"•' ii.kri'atea them without impressing any 

,,' , I,, „,iiiil i.i"'ii \,\w iinnmlve. It is the charm of Hero- ' 

,!_;,■ -11^:1! of ThncydiJes that 
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rwMch ahvaya struck me as exiiuisitely rich ami finished, — I mean 
1 iriiere the chorus speaks of Troy and the niglit of the capture. 

There is nothing' very surprising' in Milton's preference of Euri- 
[ pides, though so unlike himself. It is very common — very natural — 
for men to iike^ and even admire, an exhihitiou of power very different 
in kind from anything of their own. No jealousy arises. Milton 
preferred Ovid, too ; and I dare say he admired both, as a man of sen- 
sibility admires a lovely ■woman, with a feeling into which jealousy or 
envy cannot enter. With iEschylus or Sophocles he might perchance 
have matched himself. 

' In Euripides youliave oftentimes a very near approach to comedy, 
and I hardly know any writer in whom you can find such fine models 
of serious and lignified conversation.' 

We now proceed to extract some half-dozen of Coleridge's 
remarks on subjects connected with the actual business of life — 
men and manners iu gtneral : — ■ 

' A philosopher's ordinary language and admissions in g;eneral 
conversation or writings, ad popidvm, are as his watch compared witH 
his astronomical timepiece. He sets the former by the town-clook, 
not because he believes it right, but because his neighbours and his 
cook go by it.' 

II. 
' Men of genius are rarely much annoyed by the company of vulgar 
people, because they have a power of looking al such persons as objects 
f of amusement, of another race altogether,' 

' If a man is not rising upwards to be an angel, depend upon it h? 
sinking downwards to be a devil, lie cannot stop at the beast. 
[ Vhe most savage of men are not beasts ; they are worse, a great deal 



' One mistake perpetually made by one of our unhappy parties— 
I and with a pernicious tendency to Antinomianism' — is to confound sin 
L with sins. To te!l a modest girl, the watchful nurse of an aged parent, 
[ that she is fu1L of sins against God is monstrous, and as shocking to 
r rea*on as it is unwarrantable by Scripture. But to tell her that she 
I and all men and women are of a sinful nature, and that, without 
I Christ's redeeming love and God's grace, she cannot be emancipated 
I from its dominion, is true and proper.' 

' deep a wound to morals and social purity has that accursed 
I irlicle of the celibacy of the clergy been ! Even the best and moat 
I enlightened men in Romanist countries attach a notion of impurity 
I to the marriage of a clergyman ; and can such a feeling be without 
\ its effect on the estimation of the wedded life in general ? Impossible ! 
d the morals of both sexes in Spain, Italy, France, &c,, prove it 
Aundsntly,' 
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al! the other way; the individual is supposed capable of nothing; 
there must be organization, ciassifi cation, machinery, &c., as if the 
capital of national morality could be increased by making a joint stock 
of it. Hence you see these infant schools so patronised by the bishops 
and others, who think them a grand invention. Is it found that an 
infant-school child, who has been bawling all day a column of the 
multiplication-table, or a verse from the Bible, grows up a more dutiful 
son or daughter to its parents? Are domestic charities on the in- 
crease amongst families under this system f In a great town, in our 
present state of society, perhaps such schools may be a justifiable ck- 
pedient and choice of the lesser evil— but as for driving these esta- 
blishments into the country villages, and breaking up the cottage 
home education, I think it one of the most miserable mistakes which 
the well-intentioned people of the day have yet made.' 
Malthusianism. 
^August 12, 1832. — la it not lamentable — is it not even marvel- 
lous — that the monstrous practical sopiiism of Malthus should now 
have gotten complete possession of the leading men of the kingdom ? 
Such an essential lie in morals — such a practical lie, in fact, as it is 
too ! I solemnly declare that 1 do not believe that all the heresies, 
and sects, and factions, which the ignorance, and the weakness, and 
the wickedness of man have ever given birth to, were altogether so 
disgraceful to man as a Christian, a philosopher, a statesman, or 
citizen, as this abominable tenet. It should be exposed by reasoning 
in the form of ridicule. Asgill or Swift would have done much ; but, 
tike the popish doctrines, it is so vicious a tenet, so flattering to the 

^ cruelty, the avarice, and sordid selfishness of most men, that I hardly 
know what to think of the result.' 
Negro Etnancipalion, 
' It is very strange tliat men who make light of the direct doctrines 
of the Scriptures, and turn up their noses at the recommendation of 
x line of conduct suggested by religious truth, will nevertheless stake 
lihe tranquillity of an empire, the lives and properties of millionsof men 
and women, on the faith of a masim of modern political economy! 
And this, too, of a masim true only, if at all, of England or a part of 
England, or of some other country — namely, that the desire of bet- 
tering their condition will induce men to labour even more abundantly 
»and profitably than servile compulsion, — to which maxim the past 
history and present state of all Asia and Africa give the lie. Nay, 
even in England at this day, every man in Manchester, Birmingham, 
Knd in other great manufacturing towns, knows that the most skilful 
artisans, who may earn high wages at pleasure, are constantly in the 
habit of working but a few days in the week, and of idling the rest. 
I believe Saint Monday is very well kept by the workmen in London. 
I think tailors will not work at all on that day, the printers not till 
the afternoon, and- so on. The love of indolence is universal, or next 
\ tto it." 

H 2 Colonixotion. 
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I, 1 4 1 1 < I'riitii/BUiii ii iHit uiiljr « RiMiifett cx^ 
,!,«,. iiitiy >it I'lU'U tliiuiii. (tud xeemsto bold oat kii finger 
111 ' u: » Mill ii iiiuit III) tt itutional colonizatioD, inch u 
.1 Hi . t- oil h t'> Aim-iwit 1 « fotumzation of hope, and not 
. )<....■ -ifit" 'iixiui^cil mill vlfec-ted for the last fifty jrars, 
I i.M'»"-' 

Mmhinrrif. 

.11 li iii>i |H>ivuiai>l iiiiti-hiia-ry can, by multiplied productioD, 

..■. iii/.K i-i liio 1 lirii)H:t', but tliry cannot cheapen, except 

.ii.jiii 'l<,ii>> , llii) iiiiimiliuti.' ifruu-ths of nature, or the im- 

. ti .1 , oi iiMii. A (-uut uiiil u pair of ihoes are as dear 

, I ill , „,i., )i>'iliii|ii ilfuiur, and no discoveries in ma- 

■i'-\ lUit lliu rvltttivu price of beef and mutton. 

uk »>uftl>l '>>' the higher dasses of society in a 

, .1, it. ..ui'is 111 viiiiil lliut ill which they are sought by the 

111 1 iliL II U>ii' It in that tho vast increase of mechanical 

. I. .1 ' )i i|'i 111 il til« uiiil pleasure to the poor as it has <loo« 

111 . .Ml' n'li'i'i'li, iii> duubl.it lias done so, — as in gifiny 

. . ..; I .III ..I. I U> iiiuid-itvrvauts, and penny gin to all. A 

\.,.t.-H,,l Ikbt. 

.., . .1 . 1,' i!i'v ,t-uiitiy tdlten at lar^ from the natiood 
, . .,.!.[ .,. \ .^ |>Iu'ii Aiid practical answer to that qnestam. 
i: .. I . ,.., till luikiit'iil, how can the country suffer bra 
.1 . ,, 1,1. 1, (111. itiiuiny in never one minute out of the pockets 
. 1 \ 1.11 iii.it |ii>t ai uvll say that a man is weakened by 
it .< .1 lii-i lilimil There may, certainly, be particular local 
iiiliiiiU iVom the mode of taxation or coUectioa; 
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Landlords. 
' When fihall we return to & sound conception of the right to pro 
perty — namely, as being official, implying and demanding the perfonn- 
ance of commensurate duties ? Nothing but the most horrible perver- 
sion of humanity and moral justice, under the specious name of poli- 
tical economy, could have blinded men to this truth as to the possession 
of land, the law of God having connected indissoluhly the cultivation 
of every rood of earth with the maintenance and watchful labour of 
inan. Butmoney, stock, riches by credit, transferable and convertible 
at will, are under no such obligations ; and, unhappily, it is from the 
Geliish autocratic possession of such property, that our land-holders 
liave learnt their present theory of trading with that which was never 
meant to be an object of commerce.' 

Coronalion Oath. 
' March IS, 1S33. — Lord Grey has in Parliament said two things ; 
first, that the coronation oaths only bind the king in his executive 
capacity ; and secondly, that members of the House of Commons are 
bound to represent in their votes the wishes and opinions of their 
constituents, and not their own. Put these two together, and tell me 
what useful part of the constitutional monarchy of England remains. 
It ia clear that the coronation oaths would be no better than Highgate 
oaths. For in his executive capacity the king cannot do anything, 
against the doing of which the oaths bind him ; it is only in his legis- 
lative character that he possesses a free agency capable of being 
bound. The nation meant to bind ihat.' 

Principle and Expediency. 

' March, 1834. — Oh, for a great man — but one really great man, — 

who could feel the weight and the power of a principle, and unfiinch- 

jngly put it into act ! See how triumphant in debate and in acdon 

O'Conneli is ! Why ? Because he asserts a broad principle and acta 

_ lip to it, rests all his body on it, and has faith in it. Our ministers — 

*irue Whigs in that — have faith in nothing but expedients, de die in 

diem. Indeed, what principles of government can they have, who in 

'the space of a month recanted a life of political opinions, and now 

dare to threaten thii and that innovation at the huzza of a mob, or in 

pique at a parliamentary defeat ? ' 

Patronage of the Crown. 
' Feb. 80, 1 833. — I was just now reading Sir John Cam Hobhouae's 
answer to Mr. Hume or some other of that set, upon the point of 
transferring the patronage of the army and navy from the crown to 
I "the House of Commons. I think, if 1 had been in the House of Com- 
I ^nons, I would have said, " that ten or fifteen years ago I should have 
isidered Sir J. C. H.'s speech quite unanswerable, it being clear 
constitutional law that the House of Commons has not, nor ought to 
liave, any share directly or indirectly in the appointment of the officers 
of the array or navy. But now that the king had been reduced by 
the means and procurement of the honourable baronet and his friends 
to a puppet, which, so far from having any independent will of Its 
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prospects, by a W'ise, lcari>ed, and patriotic man, who looked 
earnestly at the busy world from 'his loophole of retreat,' and 
whose opinions may not perhaps be the less worthy of consideration 
because they were not influenced by the crowded and tlierefore, in 
too many cases, fanatical atmosphere of clubs and meetings. They 
agree very much with the general results of our own observation 
and reflection. Yet \re cannot permit ourselves to give up for 
lost a cause in defence of which some of the best and greatest of 
our countrymen have once more undertaken to assume the re- 
uponsibility of office. The symptoms of a re-action among that 
class of the community in whom the main and ultimate direction 
of public affairs is now de facto vested, may have been uncon- 
sciously exaggerated on this occasion — but that such a re-actioa 
has been for some time going on, and is still in progress, there 
can be no doubt in any sincere mind ; and based, as it must 
necessarily have been in its origin, not on passion but rcllection, 
that it should not continue more and more to dtvelope itself we 
can hardly prevail on ourselves to think at all probable. Had 
Mr. Coleridge been alive now, we are inclined to believe lie could 
not have failed to admit that there had opened upon us some 
glimpses at least uf a better destiny than he ventured to anticipate 
in March and April last, 

' When death was with him dealing.' 
We ourselves happened to have several long couverBations with 
him on these momentous subjects, not many months before his 
illness confined him to his chamber ; and then, in the open air, 
walking by the sea-side, his tone of prediction was undoubtedly 
more hopeful than the reader of his sick-bed Talk might be likely 
to conjecture. We think it right to record that he more than 
once expressed his belief that, under the circumstances in which 
the Reform Bill had placed the country, there was much more 
likelihood of good than of evil results from extending still further 
the electoral suffrage. The great mischief, he always said, had 
been placing too much power in one particular class of the popu- 
lation — the class above and below which attachment to our old 
jnstitutions in Church and State is most prevaleut. 
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by the government of either country. It appears, indeed, tliat a 
joint publication was originally intended, but whether the death of 
Chatnpoliion, or the change in the state of affairs in France ihrew 
impediments in the way, Signor lloaellini has commenced alone, 
and has carried to a third volume the Italian work. That of 
Champollion has not yet appeared : we trust that it is not de- 
layed by the liberalized government of Louis Philippe. Among 
its republican virtues, we would willingly hope that the king- 
dom of the French has not assumed ihat of economy in the 
patronage of literary and scientific undertakings. Having suc- 
ceeded to the splendid Egyptian Museum of Charles X., the 
present king will hardly shrink, from the not less noble inheritance 
■ — the munilicence of his predecessor in the encouragement of 
such studies. But while the mighty dukedom of Tuscany and the 
wealthy kingdom of France can assist in the prosecution of literary 
and of scientific objects, humble and impoverished England can- 
not afford to consider them as matters of public concern. To 
scientific researches this country is sometimes more favourably 
inclined, because such researches arc fortunately connected with 
the prospect of commercial advantage. But for literature, what 
encouragement is afforded by the English nation, as represented 
by its government 1 

The public, it may be said, is, after all, the best and most in- 
telligent patron, and it would be an idle waste of any public funds, 
or even of loyal munificence, to encourage a national work in 
which the public in general would feel no interest. It must, 
however, be conceded to us that there are works of which the sole 
value consists in the magnificence with which, in the current 
phrase, they are got up ; and that in many instances it is not (he 
public taste which demands the work, but the work which must 
create the public taste. Nor can that taste be created without that 
costliness of execution, that splendour of embellishment, which 
can only be bestowed on publications of a very large size, with 
engravings in the older and far more expensive style, and requiring 
at times very rich and beautiful colouring. Works of this class, 
which can alone do full justice to certain subjects, must cease 
to be published in this country without some support besides that 
of the ordinary purchaser.* 

* It IB but justice to two learned societies to state, that they hare iu some degree 

oasuted Mr. WilkiuBon in the puMicatioii of hia labours. That very useful instilu- 

tioii, Ihe Geographical Sociely, has ' taken under its protection* bis minute and 

ucurala BUirev of the Tupo^aphy of Thebes and of the Pycamiils ; and the Hieio- 

^^ Blyphici published by the Boyal Society of Literntiira with likewise from the col- 

^■l bctuina of Mr. Wilkiusun. Mr. Button, the fellon-laliourei of Mr. Wdkioson, has 

^^H ^nteil aome numbi.rs of Excerpta, IlieroKlyi'liicO' which he has distributed with 

^^■i nacroui Uberalitf among those persDUS nho take no interest id the study 
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lyptlan architecture extended, down to the few 

Memphis and Heliopolis, ought to be drawn 

I illi tliat taste, and still more with that truth by which 

ure distinguished. Mr. Hamiltou'i very valuable 

''vptiaca,' was the first to enable his countrymen to 

o\irnordinary Homeric sculptures on the walls of 

iH|)les ; but this work, excellent as far as it goes, 

jirtlicnd a hundredth part of the interminable designs 

'a walls of the temples and the tombs. .Nor is it the 

I liings alone, or the public civil and religious 

icieiit ligypt which command our interest. The 

If with all its natural productions, its animals, birds, 

i; the people, with all their private and domestic 

._.; alill traced in drawings, if not in the first style 

lat which renders them still more curious, an appa- 

1 fidelity of outline, and an extraordinary richness 

This part of Signor Rosellini's publication is 

:)us and valuable, and before we close our article 

r into some details on the subject. There is no time 

a perpetuating, by means of'^the European arts of 

many of these monumeats, which, though they have sur> 

r day, are in a gradual, though we trust tardy, process 

May. Even the ■ solid temples' are not secure ; several 

Me remains, which had been seen by former travellers, were 

%in vain by M. Chanipollion. The river, by a change in its 

i^tid swept some away ; others had been destroyed by the 

__ 1 of the inhabitants, in defiance it is said of strict pro- 

.1 from Mohammed Ali. The Appendix to Champoltion's 

r contains a memorial to the Pasha on the subject, which 

lelancholy list of thirteen or fourteen buildings recently 

oiished : — 

, All the monuments at CAeii-^iJftode— only a few granite 
Ptolumns are left standiug. 

•i. The Temple of Axchmowuin, one of the most beautiful 
^' Tnonuments in Egypt. 

. The Temple of Kaou-el-Kebir. Here the Nile has been as 
^riestructive as man. 

4. The Temple to the north of the city of Emi. 

5. A Temple opposite to Esne, on the right bank of the river. 

6. Three Temples at El-Kah, or El-EHx. 

7. Two Temples in the island (^posite to the city of Osouan, 
Geziret Osouan. — Leltres ccriles d^Egypte el de Nubie, p. 436. 

The encroachment of the sand, though not equally destructive, 

'U requires great labour to dig it out ; and sometimes effaces all 

tign (rf boijdiiig^, which may oev^r again be brought to light. 

Signer 
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On the success ancf certainty attainei) by the system of phonetic 
interpretation, as we cannot at present enter at length into the 
subject, we would postpone our deliberate judgment, until the ap- 
pearance of the Hieroglyphic Grammar announced at Paris. 
ITiis work, we presume, will contain the iiUimate conclusions 
established by ChampoUion himself and by his learned coadjutors. 
It will lay down the whole science in a systematic and intelligible 
form. Jts rules will be clear and simple, and, in every instance, 
illustrated by plain and incontestable examples. The alphabet, in 
Mr. Wilkinson's ' Materia Hiecoglyphica,' as far as it goes, is 
formed upon a very judicious principle ; each hieroglyphic cha- 
racter is numbei'ed with a reference lo some word of frecjuent 
occurrence in which its phonetic power is ascertained ; the 
doubtful signs are distinguished from those of which the use is 
more certain. Much more, however, is wanting to satisfy the 
doubts, not only of the incredulous, but of more sober-minded 
scholars, of those who are anxious that the partizans of this extra- 
ordinary discovery should not ruin tlieir own cause by their own 
precipitancy.* The history of each sign must, if possible, be traced 
— the object which it originally represented — the name of that ob- 
ject, from the initial letter of which it takes its phonetic power — - 
the old Ey;yplian letter, which from the analogy of the modem 
Coptic, it is supposed to represent— the words in which it occurs, 
whether its force is assigned on the authority of the Rosetta stone 
or any other bilinguar inscription, or on less conclusive authority— 
the regular progress of each letter through its hieratic and demotic 
form. It is a still more important point, if possible, to ascertain 
the principle, or at least to establish some rule of general applica- 
tion, by which we may decide with any degree of certainly when 
a sign is used with a phonetic or with a symbolic power — whether 
it is the representative of a letter or of a thing, 'this is the main 
cause of the great perplexity and uncertainty which still involves the 

matiou of Bulti in the layers or the cleffa of the mountiLiii, are quitu spoilcil, largo 
flakes of atoae falling couliDUally from the eutKblnturea and the walis. In otiiera the 
pictures bave been covered wilh a filthy cuBliug of dirt by the Christian aiichoritea 
who inhubiled them ; in many, 6aally,tIiG pidiin>B sre pertttiing, day by day, becmiu, 
hnrinf been a long time dpen, they sene fi» a retreat to Ibu Arab families vhich 
inhabit the shore, uod bare no other cabin to cover themselves and their miserable 
heidi.'-- vol iii. p. 12Q. 

* Among the most ingeuioiis and Balisfdctury papers on the subject of liierogly phi- 
Cal ioterpretutioii, wliich bava fallen under our notice, are two letters on the liKOS, 
which lerte fur the notation of dates, on the monumeats of [lacieiit Egypt, addressed 
to the Abb£ Gaiiara, by F. Salvnliai. Thore is nothing, perhaps, very original Id 
tha woili, but the author has ailbered to the prinriple eoforced upoo the inlerpreters 

tof Uieroglypbics by M. Klnproth, that of cli>i>uly following out, in Iba first iiialantre, . 

tkp parullel words nod signii, which are found in tbe Kosella stone. The aigus wliieli J 

Mpreient days, inonllis, and years, are thus wrought out, us it appears to us, with I 

fmarluble perspicuity and suceesa, I 

j*. system I 
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•yttem of hiiioglypluc interprctatioii ; ud Aat, wiA the fa wMnt 
omiuioD aod irregular use of the vowek, tbe inperfcet kHMMadgn 
af the Coptic, and of iu rdatioa to die voiiaadar la»gH^t «f 
ancieat Egypt, ^wi that muck yet rcmaini to be done, babn Ae 
■yainn can be coniidered u fair); ertabliflhed. Too muck M pre- 
MHl retta on tbe arbitrary aulboti^ of ChampoUion, lAoae ^w m 
livua and inconuatenciea bave been espoaed with a watt ai^Mmg 
baud bj M. Klaproth. It may aeem an nngracioiu office, warn 
ibal Champotlion ia do more, to detrvct fitua hi> &ir bme; bat 
Aallery a* veil aa obloquy ibould be silent over the gme. lltt 
HWfilK of ChampolUon will be no leaa fully appieoalBd, if fiadr 
mtimaied^Kbe statue of bis fame, if rai§ed to an i 
hriuhl, may rereive the homage of a few devoted ] 
rmlurrd tu its just proporliooB, it will command die g 
ralhtn and respect of tbe learned world.* 

(■'.liaM)>ullii>n was a man of extraordinary rvpidity of p 
auil III eitnibi nation, indefatigable activity of sniDd, and ibat walh- 
•Mil Mbirl) lew men succeed in any gteat undertAing, n ' 
•rtl-CHitliilriKW. Once possessed with a convic^tion, bep 
wanl wilh iirtpreuible bolduess, forgetting all that be ^d a 
ui ailiiiiiird before,— careless wbetb^ he was dniwing <m tbe itana 
wl III* iitvn niiitd or tfauHC of otberg ; and thtu, tbe auoe aadoar 
ubi'li cHsbk-d him to develops his system occasionally wid> aadi 
•■■HiaikalilK fttlicity, almost always with r«re penpicnity, be mjud 
bttH liiio iiirnBsistBncy, contradiction, and even what appeand to 
im iliihiiiuiBiy.— Hence, when he adopted new opuwma, be new 
iltifunbl II iwmtisaiy to retract his old ones : a sign, as M. Klapialh 
tliiliK iiliiiW'ii, sometimes ic presented one. sometiTDes 
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Jons for subsequently assigning to it a different value, if he had 
iftdmilted that he waa before in error, — this, at the first outset of the 
rdiscovery, instead of exciting suspicion, would rather have 
.Btrengihened the conlidence of the reader. Signs at one moment 
aasumed a phonetic, at another a symbolic, or even an ideographic 
power, at the fiat of Mons. Champollion. The whole, instead of 
being worked out with cautious toil from fixed and settled pre- 
mises, was dashed off with a bold and rapid brilliancy of etfect, 
which dazzled at first, but in itself generated in sober minds the 
suspicion which it was intended to dispel. The afl'air of the pupy- 
nis, in the Collection of M. Sallier, at Ais, was enough to alarm 
tiie least reluctant believer. According to his own statement 
^Leltres, p. 21), M, Champollion remained two days at Ais: it 
iras in the evening of the second day that a packet of papyri was 

« laced in his hands, the contents of all of which he ascertained. 
'he third was a roll, of which the first pages were wanting, but 
which contains the praises and the exploits of Kamscs Sesostris 
in a biblical style; that is to say, in the form of an ode in dia- 
logue, between the gods and the king. He decided ofT-hand that 
it was a ' real historical treasure' — read the names of fifteen con- 
quered nations, among which were especially named the lonians, 
louni pavani, and the Lycians, Louka, or Loukij moreover 
the Ethiopians, Arabs, 8cc. ' It speaks of their chiefs led into 
captivity, and the tributes imposed upon their countries.' All this 
was the work of one evening, from a papyrus manuscript written 
io a character of which the signs are bnl imperfectly ascertained, 
in a language of which it is only known that the Coptic is pro- 
bably as closely allied to it as the Italian to the Latin, or the 
Sioderu to the ancient Greek ! No sooner is Mons. Champollion 
arrived in Egypt, than we have fresh proofs of his unhesitating 
decision. At eight in the evening he has an interview with the 
Viceroy of Alexandria, who requests a translation of the inscrip- 
tions on the obelisks of Alexandria. These obelisks have three 
columns of characters on each face. The whole is translated into 
Turkish and delivered to the Viceroy the next morning. 

But what says Mr. Wilkinson, after twelve years' laborious 
practice in the application of the phonetic system ? 
. 'With regard to the translation of hieroglyphics, M. Champol- 
lion must allow, no one is yet sufficiently advanced in the language of 
{mcient Egypt to enable him literally to translate an inBcription of any 
ength, or moderately complicated ; thosgh a general meaning may 
frequently be obtained. Time will no doubt do more, and we may 
hope to see this language interpreted with the same facility as many 
with which we have been long acquainted. But the steps must be 
ilmo and cautious ; and the only mode of convincing those who still 

adhere 
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•dbereta«eaatnzroptini»i>tatrut fittle tscHfiAri^Mrai^^t 
to MUc aa aocertaiatT TfaeBCTcr it niiti ; toadnat^idcaBnKMaHS 
wbea ueamed; and to Kttle a fixed nJdwrtiiMH atMp«^rj^Mr- 
pntatiao to tbe gronpi, rtjch will atsver id iImbt ^eaai^ «b^t> 
erer they occttr.' — p. 37. 

T^ Letlen from E^t* betnytfaraajhoattke^^fc^ Ac»^ 
nan, tbe sme dicutorial asiuiiiptioa of tole aad Mfi^Beaaiha^ 
over the mjitene* of Egrpdan koowledje — the nac 4 
hit own forner rtUeaKou, if tfaej stud ia the wn of ■ 
fiea — (he nne carelcM appropriatJOD of the bboan «f «aha^ « 
dKNizh thej were hn ovnorigiiul discovcfieL Ilii i li ■ ihei awf 
of hu ne«a of the iuc<:e«uoi» of the kap were aaAfal tmA 
altered damg hu raidenee ia E^pt ; — it ia >■ des that a wamc 
of these Bwdificatioot there i* a cloce c oi a d deac e ia hia h^r aai- 
nioaa with thoae of Major Felix and of Mr. WiUiawa; jct ■ OM 
LeUeri, at leut, we look ia nia for anj fair mad caadid adaMaoa . 
that (here were otlier labooren in the &eU, aad libaaiaa «f «• 
much petieoce and iogeauitj-t The tone of S^. Raadfai (ac 
have great latiafactMii in making thii ttateiacai) ia verf dWeraat: 
heiauoifonnl^caadid.jiut^aiKlboooiuable; he fna»r iiy awM^ 
to these genttemen their full need of pniae; he awigai la ihcM 
their due share in the merit of diKrorei; — di^n fivim theai wUt 
rourtesy. and concun «ith them withoat an; a 
mpcrkiritT. Mr. Witkioioa hai pointed oat o 
tic inatanice of Champollion'a happj renatililT i 
opinJnm. and hia singular neglect in co mm ii niral Mg tfac c 
Id It)* r4>ador!i. We rarelj recollect to hare seen so haf^ aa €t- 
ciii|i1ilirntioii of his countrywoman's inooocnl dedaratioa — .'D a'y 
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three generations' higher in the eighteenth dynasty. And all the 
notice we iind of the change is the following felicitously ambiguous 
sentence: — ' Here (at Medeenet Haboo) are the most remarkable 
works of this Pharaoh {Rhamses Meiamoun^ now become the 
head of the nineteenth dynasty)^ one of the most illustrious among 
the sovereigns of Egypt, and whose military exploits have been 
confounded with those of Sesostris, or Rhamses the Great, by 
ancient authors and by modern writers/ — the modern writer who 
had caused all the confusion being no other than Champollion 
himself! 

In a former article* we entered at considerable length into the 
abstruse, yet curious subject of early Egyptian history ; we shall 
proceed to lay before our readers the new facts which have come 
to light since that period, whether confirmatory or corrective of our 
former views. In so doing, we shall in general follow the order 
of Signor Roseliini*s work, — availing ourselves as we proceed of 
the rich materials furnished by Mr. Wilkinson. 

We shall, as before, altogether decline the more mysterious and 
perplexing question of the mythology of ancient Egypt. That 
part of Signor Rosellini's work has not appeared^ and though Mr. 
Wilkinson has devoted one part of his * Materia Hieroglyphica ' 
to the deities, according to their images and legends, yet with great 
good sense he admits in another passage that the time is not yet 
come to propound any satisfactory account of the Egyptian reli- 
gion. The Pantheon of Champollion was commenced much too 
early, and has involved him in most of his difficulties and contra- 
dictions. 

Among the most curious discoveries of the few last years has 
been that of the name of Menes or Menei, the first real or mytho- 
logical founder of the Egyptian kingdom, at the head of a suc- 
cession of Theban kings. ^ In a vast scene of religious pomp, 
sculptured on one of the internal walls of the Ramesseion at 
Thebes, the statues of the kings, the ancestors of the monarch, 
who is the majestic author and principal personage in the cere- 
mony, are carried in procession by the priests. These ancestors 
are those who succeeded from father to son in the eighteenth dy- 
nasty down to the living king, whose grandeur closes the procession 
(che grandeggia nella processione). But the first place is main- 
tained by the most venerable image of all the Egyptian kings : the 
image of Menes himself is borne as the head of the dynasties of men 
— his name is written Menei or Meni.' (Rosellini, vol. i. p. 123.) 
The second king in this list is called, by Mr. Wilkinson, Man- 
moph, and is supposed to be the only monarch of Theban race 
who reigned between Menes and the eighteenth dynasty. The 

* Quarterly Review, vol. Ixxxv. p. 112. 

VOL. LUi. NO. cv. 1 interpreters 
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' It has always been a matter of surprise that no hieroglypliics are 
met with, either in the interior or on the exterior of the pyramids, 
and that, above all, the sju-cophagus should be destitute of those sacred 
characters, ao generally found on Eg'yptian monuments, Merodotus 
says he saw an inscription on the front, and, by his account, it seems 
to have been in the Enchorial or in the Hieratic character; but the 
Enchorial did not exist at the time of its erection, and the Hieratic, 
from not being monumental, could scarcely have been used for such a 
purpose. His " figures of animals " on the causeway appear to allude 
more particularly to hieroglyphics ; but as the exteriors, both of the 
causeway and the pyramids, are lost, we cannot now decide this ques- 
tion.' — pp. 38G, 337. 

The absence of hieroglyphics has usually beeu adduced as the 
conclusive proof of the antiquity of the pyramids, showing that 
they were raised before the use of written characters. Besides the 
name of Suphis, that of his successor, called Suphis the Second by 
Manetho, Sensaophis by Eratosthenes (the Cephreh of the Greeks), 
lias been copied in the tombs at Geezah. Sensaophis, according 
to Mr. Wilkinson (Materiii Hieroglypbica, part li. p. 74) : and 
Rosellini, (vol. i. p. 130), means, brother of Suphis. He was the 
builder of the second pyramid. Mencheres, the name which suc- 
ceeds in the list of Manetho, Is not improbably identilied with the 
third founder of the pyramids, the Mycerinus of Herodotus. 

These, with the exception of a few scattered names which have 
been collected from dififerent quarters, and some prenomina on the 
early part of the tablet of Abydos, and on the tablet of the Chamber 
of Kings at Kaiiiak, to which the proper names have not been 
discovered, are all that belong to the first fifteen dynasties of Mane- 
tho, namely, Menes, Manmoth, and the two builders of ihe pyra- 
mids. The monumental history of Egypt really begins wilh Osir- 
tescn 1., the last monarch but one of the sixteenth dynasty. Mar- 
sham's hypothesis of parallel dynasties in different parts of the 
kingdom finds little favour in the sight of the interpreters of hiero- 
glyphics. We are not by any means its decided advocates, though 
in a former article we suggested some arguments in its support, as 
in our opinion not unworthy of consideration. Osirtesen J., as well 
as the kmgs bis successors, of the seventeenth dynasty, owe their 

' The meaning of Ihe word (l«ira.'iiy), though so very simple, never struck me till I 
MW the false I'yiumid: hare some of the sloaea of the cent™ tier (for the conBtruction 
is diffewnt from that of the pyramiilB of Geeieh) me left with their original rough 
projecting form, whila others are funao/Arrf off; by which means the shape and face of 
the pyramid becnmcB made out. Having built the pyramids in form of steps, ttiey 
cut away the projecting angles, and smoothed the face of them to a flat inclined sur- 
face a« tbey descenileii, the step immediately betow serving as a resting-place or 
seafEjlding on which the men worked ; so thut, in tad, the pyramids have no casing, 
any mote than the pyramidal lowers of the propyla, or the walls of the temples, which 
were finished or made cut m the sama manner.'— Wilkinson, Exiracli from Hiero- 
gli/pldcal Salgecii, p. 14, 

mr- 1 2 reinstatement 
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rein*ut«nient in llieir regal dignity to the researchei of Eo^ish 
l'* L,** '''^*"" *'"' wrilingi of Mr. Wilkiiuon, therefore, we 
■elect tile Kccuunt of hii reign, a> hr as it is to be tnced in tbe 
niunum«nt>, 

: the pyramiflii above-mentioned, v 

s king, vbo ' 



f '*'^*I'*'nK the pyramidii above-mentioned, we find no n 
liLu* (■ . ** ^'" **■" *™" "' Oairteaen I. This king, who ww 
of W " I '" "ixteenth dynasty, has left several proofa of the aple 
.>.!-<! Tf 1^"' '"^ of the chaste style of architectare then in vogue, of 



raa pn>- 
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II , r n *< '"u u> me cnssie siyie ai arvniieiiurc viicu la ToguB, tn 
tfu Brottoen at Beni-Hasaan bear conviacing proob ; a sMa 

■.n-ii*r '"vived in the Greek Doric it so much reaemWefc Tbe 
tt « t i> '^'"''■'■ited city of Heliopolis was at this time adoraed irith 
tinJ * '"tuple, of which one obelisk atill remains, beuing the 
"w V\ *''" *''"« '• ""' "■" ^^ forgetful of the fertile province of 
I'aiik ' '"'" l""*"" ''y '^6 names of Arsin<nte nomc and 

ji, ' *'"• ^*'>«ro n fallen obelisk bears testimony to the g^rmodenrtrf 
o«i«T '* '^"<^* adorned. The largest, and the one then onlf 

WM I'l "' "*" '**" ''""'■ «'**" temples of Thebes, Apa, Tapi, or Dioapolis, 
*«ttrtu '■"'"'■jied by the addition of a colonnade at the back o< that 
anil iT*' "■'"'^'> "■■» rebuilt by the third Thothmea of red granite, 
tnvBsil! ?"**'*'y •■''P»i«d •'V o"^*"" of V^^'f, after the destmctiTa 
ni*^!* ■ f **?* *'*^"'*"'- The oldest date found on any of the nMmn- 
(jjy^ '" "; I*'* fony-ihird year, and it is possible that his reign m^ 
•uthrt'^'*'" '/"'"* much lonfcer, but neither Manetho w any other 

. .Vj. "7*"* mention of him.' — Materia Hiero^^fyjAica, p. 74. 
^■arrior /'*""*** of Osirtesen I..' adds Signor Roaeliini, * as a 
wbitli *" * conqueror, we have certain evidence in a large atele 
and wb V?*^"**^ '" ^'''^'■' """^ '^^ second cataract of the IWe. 
\»lii 1. ' J *^nve\-ed, a new and rare treasure, with the other olgeeta 
m«n.m, '*''■ ^^y*^ Museum at Florence. The bamlief on tlua 

(ViM^.*^"*' ^'** ''^°*t *nc'ent which esiats in Europe, 
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torted view of ihe nanalive of Genesis can Ijansfoim Jacob, wilh 
his twelve sous, his servants, and his flocks, into an overwhelming 
deluge of conquering barbarians, and a dynasty of six successive 
kings. Rosellini concurs in the more probable notion of Chanipol- 
lion, who traces the Hyk-shos in the tall, white, slender, blue-eyed, 
bearded, red-hiiired, and akin-clad race, against which the Egyp- 
tians delighted in showing every mark of contempt. They had 
them painted on the soles of their sandals, that they might trample 
on them, 'in the historical bas-reliefs, in which the victories of 
the Pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty are represented, these 
barbarians always appear as fugitives or prisoners ; and among 
their different names is, as we shall see, that of Scion. In the 
paintings, moreover, where the different people subjected to 
the king of Egypt are passed in review, the Scids arc compre- 
hended under a race which are distinguished in the monuments 
under the more generic name Sceto.' From this name, and from 
their physical appearance. Signer Rosellini would infer that they 
were a Scythian race, and this is exactly the conclusion which we 
had ventured to draw before any of these later monuments had 
come to light.* 

It is singular how uniformly the whole of ancient, we might 
have said, the whole of Asiatic, history represents one great strife, 
that of the nomad or pastoral against the agricultural tribes. It 
might seem that the two sons of Adam were types of the two 
races, with their fatal and implacable hostility. Their characters, 
indeed, have become direclly opposite, and consequently we may 
presume perhaps to infer, the favour of the Almighty has likewise 
changed its object; for we cannot but suppose the Supreme 
Author of good to take delight in that slate of mankind which is 
most conducive to peace, to civilization, and therefore to human 
happiness. While the nomad tribes might seem to inherit the 
fierce and sanguinary spirit of the first-horn Cain, the tiller of 
the ground, rather than the keeper of sheep, best repi-esents the 
more gentle and peaceful Abel. These have been, throughout 
itie primeval history of mankind, as it were the two great principles 

fof light and darkness, of good and evil. No sooner had any 
kingdom arrived at an eminent stage of civilization (han 
' From the moiat region of the northern star 
Did Scythia breathe the living cloud of war,' 
Race after race of Tartars threw back the advancing civilization 
of China: from the earliest period to the Afghan conquest the 
rich plains of India have been devastated by northern nomads ; the 
^f poetic legends of the strife between Iran andTuran, in the Persian 



■ S«B Quarterly Keview, Vol. XLIII. p. 138. 

history, 
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period. It was likewise the Pericleaii age of Egyptian sculpture. 
The great battle-pieces represent the wars and conquests of this 
race uf kings; their images are palnled on the wails, graven on 
the baa-reliefa, or represented in the colossal statues ; and if the 
legends of the kings (unquestionably that branch of hieroglyphic 
interpretation which has the greatest claim to certainty) be cor- 
rectly decyphered, we cannot but look with wonder and profound 
interest on the Portrait Gallery of the Pharaohs of Egypt, exhi- 
bited in the engravings of Signer Rosellini'a work. The variety 
in feature and expression of character in these sculptures warrant 
us in pronouncing them, in the strictest sense, portraits. They 
present almost every gradation of outline, from the low receding 
brow, thick lips, and tlattish nose of the Ethiopian, to an Asiatic, 
if not Grecian symmetry of feature; and in one we find the 
high-arched Roman nose. Nor are we without specimens of 
royal female beauty. This series extends, indeed — though broken 
by many and long intervals — from Nofie Ari, the Etliiopion wife 
of the first Amenoph, the head of the eighteenth dynasty, whose 
features are the nearest to the negro in the whole array, down to 
her for whom ' the world was well lost.' To confess the truth, 
in looking on the monumental portrait of Cleopatra, though there 
is a kind of voluptuous fulness about it, we doubt whether ' the 
poft triumvir's fault will be forgiven.' But probably, as our great 
poet has intimated, the beauty of Cleopatra may not have beeu the 
most powerful part of her witchery. 

' Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.' 
Yet though the hieroglyphic interpreters agree in finding the kings 
of Manetho's eighteenth dynasty in the legends of the powerful 
and warlike Pharaohs, they by no means coincide in their arrange- 

, ment of that dynasty. Signor Rosellini considers Champollion's 
first series very incorrect, and admits that it was much improved 
by the researches of Major Felix and Mr. Wilkinson. He has 
made his own list more to his own satisfaction. We have like- 
wise the amended series, at least of the latter part of the dynasty, 
from ChampoUion himself, in the Letters from Egypt; and Mr. 

■ Wilkinson's volume contains his matured opinions on this subject. 
"We shall now lay the different series before our readers — repeal- 
ing, however, the observation which we made in our former article, 
that some latitude ought in fairness to be allowed on account of 
the difficulty of discriminating between the names and the titles of 
the sovereigns — the patronymic and other appellations which they 

.might assume at dinferent periods of their reign, or when conse- 

'crated as it were to different gods during the course of their 
respective reigns. 

XVllITH DYNASTY, 
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Egypt and Thebes. ISl 

' Non nostrQm est tantas componere lite9.' 
The most perplexing part of llie strife is, that the great Sesos- 
tris is coiistaiillj shifiing his position. By Cliampollioii he was 
placed at the head of the niiieteenlh dynasty : he is now raised 
into the eighteenth — the second Ramses, according to Cham- 
pollion and Wilkinson; the third, accordiiig to Rosellini, The 
other great Ramses, called Mei-Amun, the loving or the beloved 
of Amun (a title which appears to our less initiate judgment to 
be common to all), stands, according to Champollioii, at the 
head; according to Wilkinson, the fourth — in the nineteenth dy- 
nasty. At all events, tliey agree in supposing that the two greatest 
Egyptian conijuerors bore the name of Ramses. The most 
splendid edifices in Thebes commemorate their glory in war — 
(heir luxury in peace. But the military power of Egypt appears 
to have been carried to a great height before the race of Ramses 
ascended the throne. We (]uote Sir. Wilkinson's account of the 
todib of Tholhmcs III. : — 

' Number 35 is by far tlie most curious, I may say, of all the tombs 
in Thebes, since it throws mote light on the mariners and customs of 
the Egyptians than any hitherto discovered. In the outer chamber 
on the left hand (entering) is a grand procession of Ethiopian and 
Asiatic chiefs, bearing a tribute to the Egyptian monarch, Thothmcs 
III. They are arranged in five lines. The first or uppermost con- 
sists of blacks, and others of a red colour, from the country of 
Fount, who bring ivory, apeg, leopards, skins, and dried fruits. 
Their dress is short, similar to that of some of the Asiatic tribes who 
are represented at Hedeenet Haboo. In the second line are a people 
of a light red hne, with long black hair descending in ringlets over 
their shoulders, but without beards; their dress also consists of a 
short apron, thrown round the lower part of the body, meetinpr and 
folding over in front, and they wear sandals richly worked. Their 
presents are vases of elegant form, ornamented with flowers, neck- 
laces, and other costly gifts, which, according to the hieroglyphics, 
they bring as " chosen (offerings) of the chiefs of the Gentiles of 
Kufa." In the third line are Ethiopians, who are styled " Gentiles 
of the South.'' The leaders are dressed in the Egyptian costume, the 
others have a girdle of skin, with the hair, as usual, outwards. They 
bring gold rings and bags of precious stones, (?) hides, apes, leopards, 
ebony, ivory, ostrich eggs and plumes, a camelopard, hounds with 
handsome collars, and a drove of long-horned oxen. The fourth line 
is composed of men of a white nation, clad in long white garments, 
with a blue border, tied at the neck, and ornamented with a cross or 
other devices. On their head is either a close cap, or their natural 
hair, short, and of a red colour, and they have a small beard, fiome 
bring long gloves, which, with their close sleeves, indicate, as well as 
their colour, that they are tlie inhabitants of a cold climate. Among 
Other oderings are vases, similar to those of the Kufa, a chariot and 

horses. 
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hone; ft bcKT, elephant, and iyotj. Their d 
rtmindB u» of the Ruheni of Arabia Petraea; but the atrU at their 
dreii mnd the oature of their offerings require than to liave coom 
from a richer and more civilized country, probably much &rtber ta tka 
north. In the fifth line Eg^pti&ns lead the van, and are followed W 
women of Ethiopia, "the Gentiles of the Soath," cnrrying ^beir 
children in a pannier luspended from their head. Behind thne are 
the wires of the Rot-n-no, who are dressed in long robea, divided into 
three seta of ample flounces. The offering! being placed in the pre- 
tence of the monarch, who u seated on his throne at the upper part of 
the picture, as tnTentory i( taken of them by Egyptian acrihe*. 'thata 
opposite the tipper line consist of baskets of dried ftnita, gold rings, 
aud two obeliskt, probably of artificial composition. On the aocoBd 
line are ingots and ring* of silver, gold and silver Tmaea of nrj ele- 
K^nt form, and several heads of animals of the same metils. Chi tht 
third are ostrich egg* and feathers, ebony, preciona atone*, md rings 
of gold, an ape, several silver cups, ivory, leopard sldns, ii^als and 
rings of gold, sealed bag* of precious stone*, and other c»bjects ; and 
on the fourth line are gold and xilver rings, vaaea of the same netala, 
■nd of porcelain, with rare woods, and various other rich ravaenti.'— 

pp. 151— lat. 

Ill our former article we entered at some length into tli« lui- 
lorical accounu of the victories of Sesostris. If the hierogl^ilac 
iiiterpretera are correct in assigning the foreign conqueata of As 
l^gypiiana to two different monarchs of the name of Rnmaet, 
llii>ie is in fut no very Batisfoctotr evidence iriiich of the two 
shoiilil ba considered the Sesostris, or the Sesoosis of Herodotns 
hikI Diodonis. All however agree in placing him in the cigfateeadi 
ilyiinsiy. 

In Niiltjii, llii' Ri'i-at i-ftvfttfmpU- of Ipsambul, with its stupendous 
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world, and whose tranquillity is superior to all earthly vicissi- 
tude* 

The second great Rfaamses, the Sethos of ancient history, 
according to Champollioii and Rosellini, the Rhamses 111. of 
Wilkinson, appears to have been as mighty a conqueror as his 
namesake aod ancestor. We shall prefer, however, to introduce 
tiiii to our readers in the garb of peace — although only reposing 
amid the spoils of victory, and enjoying the consummation of his 
triumph over his enemies. The temple-palace of which Mr. 
Wilkinson writes is at Medeenet Haboo. 

' I next proceed to notice the great temple and palace of Remeses 
III. The south part consists of a buildiog once isolated, hut since 
united liy a wall witli ihe towers of the J a st -mentioned temple, before 
which two lodges form the sides of its spacious entrance . In front of 
this stood a raised platform, strengthened by masonry, bearing 
the name of the foimder of the edifice, and similar to those met 
■with before the dromos of aeTeral Egyptian monuments. After 
passing the lodges you arrive at a tofty building, resembling a pyra- 
midal tower on either hand, between which runs an oblong court, ter- 
minated by a gateway, which passes beneath the chambers of the 
inner or north side. The whole of this edifice constituted thepa- 
vilion of the king ; and in addition to several chambers, which still 
remain, several others stood at the wings, and in the upper part, 
which have been destroyed. The sculptures oa the walls of these 
private apartments are the more interesting, as they are singular in- 
stances of the decorations that adorned the interior of an Egyptian 
palace. Here the king is attended by his hareem, some of whom pre- 
ient him with flowers, or wave before him fans and flabella ; a favour- 
ite is caressed or invited to divert his leisure hours with a game simi- 
lar to chess ;t but they are all obliged to stand in his presence, and the 
'^ing alone is seated on an elegant /hufeuiV, amiditt Ids female attend- 
'^■nts, — a custom still prevalent throughout the East. On the front 
^alls the conqueror smites his suppliant captives in the presence of 
Amunre, who, on the north-east side, appears under the form of Re, 
the physical Sun, with the head of a hawk. An ornamental border, 
lepresentiog " the chiefs " of the vanquished nations, extends along 
the base of the whole front; and on either side of the oblong court 
^^er passage of the centre, Remeses offers similar prisoners to the 
ieity of the temple, who says, — " Go, my cherished and chosen, make 
'frar on foreign nations, besiege their forts, and carry off their people 
to live as captives." 

' Here ornamental balustrades, supported each by four figures of 

. ■ M. Chamiiollioa Hcugnizea Scaoutria in the lut culuSMm vxcavateilby M. Ca- 
■nglia among the tuins uf Memphia. It is rudely enjtmteil. — Leilrci, p. G6. 

j- The ch«Eia -playing ia represented in a plate in Mr. Burton's Kxcerpla Hierogly- 
phica. The men appear to be all of the sani« aiie nud ahape. Tha ntlitnde of the 
cheas-playtr has a curious reaemblance to that of Iha Automaton exhibited a few 
years ago in Loudon. 

African 
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Afrii-ni: aui: Niirtiivn. i<ari>ariuiia. TOnind us ai Gotliif tufee ; anil -Ab 
^itnmii: iif tin wuoii inTium wn- cn'nieil mitL a njir of shields, ilie 
liatUt^TiKiib' nf £i-vi>tjui. arciiiirnim. Hencf k airanem of two faun- 
litvil uriii s:xty-nvi' iw: itril ii •.iu mail, edince to tbe nnrtfa-mst, 
wbiwr liini: i> iDminl iif rr,i iurv timmuaa. ton'ers. or jmpj/la, wifii 
u yfiit>i. ir limr -v,-n» i-.-rw-irtii. uisii.. :!« entraiirrf to the fim avBB or 
ji'iVViiruit,. Tin anm^iurt:.- in-er Ti;!f diurr TCl'sr tr tiie ponegTliB nf 
tin KUif. wiiuM uunu.. at a: :tn vuia'.t n: RemeiK Q.. uipean in the 
t.-inil*.t: Tiiiw in. liii «irr. tkmir rsspmen: titt monarcb nbcMit Is 
MU11 ;wi< inxiiii!^ 11. *iit iirv»sim u: Fuiu. Suk^^. otl«n lieing 
liiiiiiii. ii'iiiw uiu. iwiuiiL ;iit ifUTt »:' Uit C1IL II the 'tamer jKCt is s 
lultic'., L'lminiGiKiiuj; via ati twti:t:i vtai a: Ktsmeaes : and on Xbe 
tsin: lowtK. :iic >:mit imuhuctx am::^ <imiur e nmm» beionAnunm. 
l)i^ii>u:i DTI' iitiic: 1liuu:^^ ir tin L'tiiniiicTek. ciit^ or dkaiEZs of diia 
KiiT jit'.n. nK^n . mil. a: ^:n innt!T mr: n: litt imnwim;. a. vpm li 
I'liiimsu. iini)>.ir::i<.i ^ra*!*' ;. f~Jm tr ntailuar. ssma-ra bx ^ijtH%?il 
U7B. b iiimir. Tr suLTinit .;^uuir^ imiiir thi iara. tn Sc. hoiAs £ntk 
tli: nviirr ii: ifUfpaiK'--. Biu". uiiirvs-si-.- .m kasp i£ t ianp q»edi, 
f.ai:t.i)i:-i. 11. ]mii';:fi il1>1^^. t;Tiii>'::::^n£ tnc the ^ Gsmun, or 
i.i:t<iriii'.v> if l^!i»'b n*^ iicdm u.>vi iteiKsit ns m^^i^ iex : dud 

llK fiU. lUtl- ;*.mti ti- C'^t nm- Tin :*!ltt'Tf ff 
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k .',si.vi. I.U « .^J uaiive ii: :v^.:t^i' , tmr it pi-wt jint 
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battle into emblematic renresentaliona, it is directly contrary lo 
an important axiom in the religioua history of mankind. The 
mythology depends upon the genius of ihe people ; — llie gods are 
cast in the mould of the worshippers; — \villi an agricullnval race 
ihey will be the presidents of the seasons — the inventors of the 
plongh. 

' Primus aratra mann aolerti fecit Osiris,' 
Wilh an unwarlike people the god of war will hold bnt a second- 
ary rank. Whelher mythological or historical, the battle-pieces 
of Thebes — the combats by sea and land — the sieges — the 
triiiniphs — the processions of captives — the cruel mntilalions, on 
which the number of the vanquished is reckoned by ihe heads cut 
oil, and by other more barbarous mutilations common in Eastern 
warfare — the single figures of the heroes in the great conflict, par- 
ticularly the remarkable one of the conqueror with his lion, which 
perpetually occurs, as clearly evince the military prowess of the 
early Egyptians as the Homeric Poems do the warlike habits of tlie 
Greeks. 

As lo ihe nations widi which the Egyptian conquerors are en- 
gaged, scarcely any thing has been made out ; and we confess thiit 
we are not very sanguine as to any future discoveries. Their colour, 
tlieir features, their dress, their arms, may enable us to distinguish 
between nations of African and Asiatic — it is just possible — of 
European descent. But even if we could depend on the correct 
orthography of the names, it is not probable that the Egyptians 
should call the different races by exactly the same names as those 
by which they are known in ancient writers; — (he nations llieni' 
selves had probably many of ihein perished before the commence- 
ment of authentic history. In one place Champollion declares 
the adversaries of the Egyptians to be ' Asiatics, which, by their 
costume, may be recognized as Bactrians, Medes, and Babylonians,' 
The country of ihe latter, he adds, ' is expressly named, Naharaiiia 
Kah, (the country of Naharaina, Mesopotamia,) inlhe inscriptions of 
Ibsamboul — as well as ihe countries of Sch6t, Kobschi, Schaba- 
toun, Marou, Bachoua, which must of necessity be sought in ihe 
primitive geography of Western Asia.' — [Letlres, p. 218,) In the 
tomb of Ousirei 1., at Biban-el-Moluk, that opened by Belzoui, 
Champollion and Wilkinson concur in supposing ihe procession 
of the four distinct races to represent the four regions of the earth. 
The legend, according to Champollion, describes the twelve 
figures as ' ibe inhabitants of Egypt and those of foreign countries. 
They are evidently of distinct families. The diree iirst, (four, ac- 
cordiug to Wilkinson,) the nearest lo the god, are of a dark red 

I Colour, well proportioned, with a wild expression of countenance, 
^e nose slightly aquiline, and long Iwiated hair ; ihcy are clothed in 
S(hite, and called rat en nt'rome, the race of men.' Tlie next, nc- 
t coi'diug 
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e of their conqueror Sheshonk. It would, indeed, be an in- 
teresting fact to discover anything relating to their residence in 
Egypt; but it is in Lower iigypt, rather than at Thebes, that 
these hopes are likely lo be realized. The " Htrangers," at Beni- 
Hassan, have a better claim than any I have seen; and if, as I 
imagine, the arrivals of Joseph and his brethren date in the reign 
of Oairtesen, when these grottoes were sculptured, those figures 
may be looked upon with more than common interest.' To this 
passage is subjoined the following nole :— ' The hieroglyphics 
denote them as "strangers" (Schemnio) and captives, which, 
with the number 37 following ibis word, will not agree with the 
family of Joseph, or the consideration in which they were held in 
l^gyp* ; we must, therefore, I fear, relinquish this pleasing idea, 
and rank them among the ordinary captives of the Egyptians. 
M. Champollion considers them Greeks.' * In one of the recent 
JV umbers of the Engravings to Signor Rosellini's vfork, there is 
one representing brick-making. It is described in the brief paper 
which accompanies the plates, as Jews working at the making of 
bricks. The volume of text, however, which contains the expla- 
nation of this Number of the Engravings has not reached us ; we 
are not, therefore, iu full possession of the grounds on which the 
learned Italian has assigned this name to the brick- makers.-)- Their 
countenances are certainly Astatic, and we could almost itaagine 
that we recognize the keen dark eye, the sharper line of features, 
and something of the peculiar expression which still marks the 
race of Israel. Signor Rosellini adopts the theory of Eusebiua; 
which brings Joseph into Egypt under the Shepherd- kings. On 
this point alone we venture to be decisive in our opinion, and to 
assert this hypothesis to be altogether untenable. It rests solely 
on the uncertain ground of chronological compulation, from results 
obtained by comparing the parallel numbers of the Scripture and 
the Egyptian chronology. But the Scriptural chronology of this 
period is still a question of very doubtful debate among biblical 
scholars. The Egyptian wants an acknowledged basis from which 
the calculation may commence. But there is the strongest internal 

* M. CliEiiiipollicia gives eume sIron|r reasons, if he he Ciirrect, liir his opinion Ihut 
thcf oielonaDorAaiRtic Gieeka: ' ThR tunic, the Iiciicl-dnBs, luid thii "irbaassore" 
uf the uptive t'emulea pamted at Beni-Uaiian, resemble thosH Qf the Greeks oa the 
aldeat vniea.' M. Champollion adils that an oae of their robeii he bad fuuiiil the 
hotdet Grfcgue, in led, blue, Biid black. The men with puinled beanls were armed 
with bows and iances, and one of them held in bis band a Gritek Ivie of the ancient 
form.— Z-fHre., p. 77. 

f ' Their bricka were made with a simple inonld ; Ihe alBtnp (fur fhey bore the 
name of a king ut of some high-priest) was nut ou the pallet, hut waa apparently 
impressed on the upper titrface previous to their drying: but they da not seem Iu 
have uaed presanre wbile exposing them tu the eud, as I had BU|ipDsed, from the 
compact iiBtni'B of Egyptian crude briclu, several of wbidi I have found as tirm oa 
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Maiek, the King of the Jews, ranks among (he best-known ilis- 
coveries of Champollion. This remarkable circumstance lias 
floivii through the country on the wings of all our Ptnny and 
Satiuday Magazines. The names of the Ethiopian kings Sabaco, 
Sciabak, Sciabatok or Sevek, the Sevekus of Manetho, the So or 
Sua of the Old Testament, and Tirhakaii ('I'arak), are among the 
best authenticated of all ihe ancient legends. 
. Bnt we must reserve sufficient space to notice the very curious 
illustration of the puhlic and private life of tlie Kgyptians contained 
in the engravings to tlie great Tuscan work. The engraver, how- 
ever, appeal's to advance widi so much greater rapidity than the 
author — the detailed explanation of the test is slill wanting to so 
considerable a part of the numbers of the 'Monument! Civili' 
already published — that we must content ourselves wilb a rapid 
general view of this interesting subject, and chiefly confine our- 
selves to the earlier numbers. Mr. Wilkinson's highly curious 
fifth chapter on the private life of the ancient Egyptians will 
occasionally furnish us with valuable explanatory matter. It is ex- 
traordinary that we should possess more ample and minute details 
of the private and public life of this most ancient people, than 
even of the Greeks and Romans, at least if the Horatian maxim 
be true — 

Segnius irritant animum demissa per aures 
Qnam quae sunt ocutis subjecta fidelibus. 
Pompeii itself, as Signer Rosellini observes, does not give so 
extensive or various a view of the everyday occupations of the 
Romans, as the Catacombs of Egypt do of that primeval people. 
Pompeii is a small, elegant, and luxurious town, with all its 
buildings, houses, theatres, batha, and tombs ; it gives us a perfect 
insight into the ordinary way of living in a Cnmpanian city of its 
class; the forms of the dwellings, the arrangement of the chambers, 
the utensils, the implements of various kinds, whether for hoiiae- 
hold use or for amusement, seem stored away, as if by express 
design, and carefully wrapped up in the ashes and scoria; which 
cover the city, for the wonder of later ages. But the paintings on 
the wails, exquisitely graceful as ihey are, are in general on well- 
known mythological subjects ; they rarely, excepting in a few comic 
pieces, descend to ordinary life. The pictures of the Isiac worship 
are very curious, and the landscapes show more knowledge of per- 
spective than the painters of that age had been supposed to pos- ; 
sess ; but they are still poetic and imaginative, rather than faithful [ 
representations of real scenes. In the Catacombs of Egypt, on the 
other hand, every act of every department of life seems to have been 
carefully copied, and the imperfection of the art of design increases 
rather than diminishes ihe interest of their pictures, as they evidently 
VOL. Liii. NO. cv. K adhere 
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cleared from the overwheiaiing sand, to be penetrated by the 
couiage and perseveraoce of European travellers. It is in tliem 
that these scenes of Egyplian life are traced, painted on the wbIIr 
in many instances in colours which retain all their original fresh- 
ness and splendour. Of all these ihe sepulchral chambers of the 
Theban necropolis are by far the most spacious and magnificent ; 
but thoseofBeui Hassan appear to furnish the most curious illus- 
trations of common life, it is here that the trades, manufactures, 
and agricultural pursuits are depicted in regular compartments. 

The principle of devoting so much cost and toil to the everlast- 
ing palaces of departed monarchs, which probably gave rise to the 
construction of the pyramids, and unquestionably to the excava- 
tion of the royal tombs of Biban el Moluk, once admitted, the 
decoration of the walls with religious processions, or with painted 
legends of the glory of the deceased, may seem less inexplicable. 
The care, the skill, tlie expense lavished on the embalming of the 
perishable body is in perfect unison with this preparation of a 
splendid and durable dwelbng for the remains, which were to be 
immortalized by every means in human power*. Still there is to 
us something unaccountable in this delineation of every occupation 
of life iu the habitations of the dead. We comprehend the [gradual 
expansion of that feeling, from which the ' poor Indian ' who 
' Thinks, admitted to the equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company ' — 
ii buried with his arrows, and with the companion of his hunter 
life. Hence, with the Hindu, with the Gete, with the Gothic 
■warrior, the steed, the captive, and the wife were entombed toge- 
ther, the living with the dead, under the vast sepulcliral mound. 
If the paintings were merely intended to designate the rank, the 
profession, the occupation of the deceased, the warlike scene in 
the tomb of the military caste, scenes of rural labour in that of 
the peasant or agriculturist, their purport would be evident; but 
some of the tombs appear to be decorated with every kind of 
device ; there seems to have been almost a deliberate design to 
make this subterranean world a complete anietjpe, as it were, of 
the real world above. The whole r[uestion, in truth, is a profound 
■nd impenetrable mystery. Of all the learned and ingenious writers 
On the subject, none has succeeded in tracing with satisfactory per- 

list not neglect tliis opportunity of noticing the very curious and inte- 

iMting ' History of Egyptian MummieB/ published last year, hy Mr. Pettigrew. Tlio 
author's adentiRcdecompoaitioQOf the mum mies, which he haa examined, has thrown 
a vety clear light on the whole process of enibalmiag, and there is much Taluable 
Egyptian lore collected in hii work, which la moreover written in an ulegant and 
attractive style. We arc always glad to find science and learning in closo conjunC' 
tioaj; and above all to find them both pursued with Buceess in the midat of the active 
UbouiB of a prufeasional life. 
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The soul still adhered toils uiidecayiiig associate; and was not com- 
pelled, as loDg as that remuJiied entire, to begin its passage tlirougli 
the degrading course of successive animal existence during ihe ap- 
pointed revolution of 3000 years. According to another theory, 
which wants authority rather than probability, the sepulchral man- 
sions were not considered strictly speaking eternal ; they lasted 
iinlil an actual renovation of life, which was to take place at the 
close of some vast yet definite cycle. In both these theories the 

. soul remained domiciliated with (he body ; it inhabited the same 
solid mansion : but the curious question still remains, whether 
this representation of actual life, — this distribution of the chambers 
89 in the dwellings of the living, — this regular gradation of rank 
from the palace of the prince to the cabin of the peasant, — was 
meant to imply the consciovsness of the hihabitant of these sub- 
terranean cities. The only thing wanting perfectly to assimilate 

1 these dwellings to the abodes of the living was the light of day. 

I They were tlie direct opposite of the Greek Elysium — 
' Largior hos campos aether, et lumine vestit 
Purpureo.' 

A solemn and impenetrable gloom shrouded the rock-hewn regions 
of the Egyptian dead. 

There appears no satisfactory evidence that these majestic cham- 
bers could be intended, according to a recent suggestion, for the 
living to hold festivals in honour of the dead. From the remotest 
East, to the Greeks and Romans, these parenlalia appear to have 
been congenial to the feelings of all mankind. The curious novels 
and plays which give us an insight into Chinese manners, con- 
stantly turn on this most important of tilial duties, the celebration 
of proper rites at the family tombs. Indian poetry is full of the 
same universal sentiment j chiUllessness is ibe greatest curse, chiefly 
because there will be no one to do honour to the tomb of the de- 
^ parted ; tlie gentilitia sacra, the riles in honoiir of the whole line of 

I ancestors will be suspended, and the inglorious race will become 
extinct. It is ininecessary to adduce instances of this feeling from 
^e Greek and Roman poets : — 
, ' Est honor et tumulis, animas placate paternos, 

Parvaque in extinctas munera ferte pyras.' 
— Ouirf. Fmti, ii. 534, &c. &c. &c. 
But even if some pait of the honours paid by the Egyptians to 
the dead originated in this indelible feeling of human nature — 
though it might have heightened the reverence for the sepulchres 
y of the mighty monarchs, or even made the decent burial, and the 
^Hcmbalming of the bodies of the poor, a public concern — we are 
^Hbot aware of any evidence that, the tomb once closed around the 
^^R sarcophagus 

^ 4 
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Eoselliiii aecnis to have pretty clearly identified one bird of prey 
now an inhabitant of Egypt ; fourteen birds of the forest ; fifteen 
birds of the water-side ; and fifteen species of water-fowl. 

The quadrupeds, of which the Egyptian hunters made their 
game, among the less powerful animals, were hares, gazelles, and 
foxes ; among the larger, antelopes, wolves, and jackah. In one 
hunting piece, an ancient Schneyders has represented a grand 
battue of bulls, buffaloes, deer of various kinds, wolves, foxes, 
and hares, a kitid of porcupine, and three great swans, which are 
defending themselves against the dogs. The mode of hunting in 
one part well illustrates Virgil's ' Saltus indagine cingunt.' Tlie 
huntsmen are armed with bows and arrows, which they dis- 
charge against the struggling animals, or those which are escaping 
from the circle made by the nets. They are accompanied by 
dogs of various kinds ; the greyhound in his leash, and hounds of a 
stronger make and more ferocious aspect, which fearlessly assail 
the larger animals. The whole list of quadrupeds found in the 
paintings includes antelopes of different kinds, deer, wolves, jack a Is, 
lions, hunting tigers,'^ monkeys, a civet cat, cats and mice, buffa- 
loes, a smallanimal like the Brahniiny bull, the rhinoceros, the 
elephant, and the giraffe. Besides these, there are some straltge 
composite animals, in which the imagination of the painter has 
sinned against the Horatian rule, which forhids 

' Varias inducere plumas 
Uniiique collatis membris.' 
Among these monsters, which, like those in the Persian sculp- 
tures, may have been symbolic, Signor E.osellini recognizes the 
type of the Grecian hippogryph. 

The scenes in the tisheries are still more curious, though, ex- 
cept in very few instances, the fiah themselves baffle the skill of 
the naturalist to decide on their scientific names. In an article in 
our last number, we observed the singular propriety willi which 
the Prophet Isaiah introduces ' the mourning fishers,' as an im- 
portant class in Egjptian society. Signor Kosellini, with great 
ingenuity, and in our opinion uith much probability, has made 
out from the legends vthich accompany some of these paintings, 
that ' those who cast the net upon the waters' formed a regular 
fraternity, a kind of subordinate caste, under their appointed pre- 

* 'IlilMa not ajipearttiey Iraiiied the impard fur Hiis purnase, tbougli 't in hijjiily 
protjable that they did ao, as thia a.niinfll has been employed in tbe Eosl for tbo chana 
of tha gsjelle from a veiy remote period. But the lion was cvideutly naed for 
hunting by the Ej^ptia^aB, and a favouHte sometimei attended the kinga in their 

mililuy eipeditiODS The wild ox woa frequently caught by aiunoUif; noo«e' 

(the laUo of South AmericB) ; ' but the dogs or tho oriDns of the chimseur were em- 
pkifcd ftgjuagt the swifter antelopea.' — IVMmteit, pp. 227, 223. 
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drawn by two cows, before one of which a calf is represented 
as prancing and sporting, not without some comic expression. 
The process of sowings and of treading in the grain,* as de- 
scribed in Herodotus and Diodorus, bjr the feet of beasts^ is 
distinctly represented. Two men are standing with upraised 
scourges to drive a herd or a flock (Herodotus gives that 
office to swine) over the field that has been sown. The harvest 
follows^ the treading out the corn by the unmuzzled ox^ according 
to the law in Deuteronomy, the storing it away in vast magazines^ 
while the intendant or steward sits at his desk taking account of 
the sacks as they are carried up into the granaries. Here, if we 
are to credit the very ingenious interpretation of Rosellini, or 
rather of his master Champollion {Lettres, p. 196), as we have 
a specimen of everything Egyptian, we have some lines of Egyp- 
tian poetry. The inscription represents a song, for, says Cham- 
pollion, ' Dans la vieille Egypte, comme dans celle d'aujourd'hui^ 
tout se faisait en chantant, et chaque genre de travail a sa chanson 
particuliere.' We should like to see, if not an Egyptian Burns 
or Beranger, a collection of Egyptian popular songs. We lament 
to say that the present is the only one which the hieroglyphic inter- 
preters have vouchsafed to communicate. We give it in the 
French translation : — ^ Battez pour vous (bis), o boeufs, Battez 
pour vous (bis). Des boisseaux pour vos mattres,' On this odd 
counterpart to sic vos non vobis, Champollion gravely proceeds; 
— ' La poesie n'est pas tr^s brillante : probablement Tair faisait 
passer la chanson: du reste, .elle est convenable d la circonstance 
dans laquelle on la chantait, et elle me paraitrait d6jd fort curieuse 
quand meme elle ne ferait que constater Vantiquite du bis, qui 
est ecrit a la fin de la 1" et de la 3"* ligne. J'aurais voulu en 
trouver la musique pour I'envoyer k notre respectable ami le 
G^n6ral de la Salette : elle lui aurait fourni quelques donndes 
de plus pour ses savantes recherches sur la musique des anciens.' 

* < Their wheat was mostly, if not all, bearded^ and similar to that now cultivated in 
Egypt. It was cropped a little below the ear with a toothed sickle, and carried in 
rope nets to the threshing-floor (if 1 may use the term), the gleaners following. It 
was then collected on a level spot in the vicinity of the field, and several asses or 
oxen trod out the grain, being driven to and fro over every part of the heap, which 
men took care constantly to turn with large forks. Similar to this process was the tri- 
tura of the Latins ; and in some instances the Egyptians employed other animals for 
the same purpose. For winnowing, they had two short-handled shovels, and the 
grain, amassed in a lofty mound, was then carried in leather bushels, and housed in a 
vaulted granary, or in its open court ; each measure, as it was called by the teller, 
being noted down by a scribe who overlooked its removal. 

'Another species of grain, with a single round head, was plucked up by the roots, 
but formed, in the Thebaid at least, a much smaller proportion of the cultivated pro- 
duce of the country. Its height far exceeds the wheat, near which they represent it 
growing, and its general appearance cannot answer better to any of the order of gpra- 
mioa, than the sorghum, or Egyptian doora.' — fVilkintonj p. 214—216. 
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Egypt and 1%ehes. 

There is one extraordinary sort of procession, in which hundreds 
of votaries are dragging along by main strength a vast idol, which 
moves on a kind of sledge. One priest, who looks like a Lilliputian 
mounted upon Captain Gulliver's knee, seems to be addressing 
the multitude ; a second is making an offering; a third pouring 
forth a libation. We have before noticed the brick-makers, whom 
Rosellini is inclined to identify with the Jev/s ; vie do not feel 
sufficientconfidence in our own hieroglyphical skill to decide upon 
the meaning of the long legend which accompanies these paintings. 
The goldsmiths and silversmiths next appear, weighing, melting, 
refining gold, and evidently exercising the art of gilding on some 
small statues ; others are forming necklaces apparently of colonred 
glass."* If we cannot discern much Grecian taste or ideal beauty 
in the studios of the painters and sculptors, we must express our 
surprise at finding almost all the most graceful and elegant forms 
of Etruscan and Grecian urns and vases in the rich collection of 
Egyptian polteryf which has been obtained for the Florentine 
Museum, and is copied in this work. We have already noticed the 
extraordinary similitude in the plans and sites of the cemeteries 
belonging to the old Etruscan cities in Italy. This is a new point 
of similarity which still more vividly excites the curiosity. Nothing 
can surpass the splendour of colouring or the richness, grace, and 
variety of patterns in ihese vases: the airy human forms, which 
float upon the finer Grecian uins and vessels, and the exquisite 
mythological figures, which are drawn with so fine and light a 
pencil, are indeed wanting; still the borders, very like the Etrus- 
can, the arabesques, and the kind of kaleidoscope patterns, are 
fanciful and elegant in the highest degree. We pass over several 

* 'They wvie nut only acquajnteil with glass, but uxcellcd in tlie oil of Etuining 
it of div«rs hues, and their ingenuity hail [minted uui lo them the modi) at (ucying 
dericea of tuHous colours diKCtly through the (asaA substance. 01' the early epoch 
at which gla^s was known in Egypt, I must ubsetve, that besideii our tinding the 
process represented at Beni Hassan und Thiibts, I have seen a ball of this snbslanco 
which bears the name of Amunneilgori, who lived towards Ihe commenumGat of the 
Gighteeutb dynasty, about I5DDB.C. It it in the ponesiion of Captain Urnyey, 
R. N., who baa had the kindness to send me the result of an examination, madD by a 
friend of his in Europe, who ascertained that its specific gravity h 2S'23 ; being Uis 
Hune aa English crown-glass. It has a slight greenish hue, and has been worn as 
the tread of a necHacB.'-— ffTammn, p. 258. 

We have received from private ioforrnation a still more carious fuel. Signur 
Rosellini showed, the other day, to a friend of ours at Florence a sort of stneluDg- 
bottle, evidently of Chinfie porctlaia, and with cliaraclers, tu all appearance, C/tiiten ! 
This woi found by Rusellini himself in a tomb, which, as far as could be ascertained, 
bad not been opened since the days of the Pharaoha. 

+ ' It is doubtful,' obaeivea Sir W. Qell, in his recent work on lbs Topography of 
Rome, ' whether some antiquities decidedly Egyptian, ssjd to have bi^eu found at 
Cometo, ware really discovered there or not. Certain geese, alternating with littla 
flgurea in the attitude of prayer, and forming a border in fine gold, seem evidently 
Egyptian.' Vol. i. p. 379. From the engravings in 8ir W. Geil'a book, these a: 
dearly the symbolic characters which perpetually occur in the inicriplioni. 

domestic 
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valets approach with the robes, the collars, the girdle, the bow. 
Her majesty's ladies of ihe bedchamber are likewise in waiting 
wilh the female paraphernalia. The next print is a curiDuij one, 
and deserves a close investigation : it seems to represent offerings 
of food, and of ornaments, and other honours to the dead. It is 
followed by a kitchen-scene, and then a banquet of ilie living. 
The former commences as usual, ab ooo, at least with the slanghter- 
house. The beasts are killed, flayed, cut up ; the geese and other 
fowl flutter in the barbarous hands of the poulterers ; the lambs 
are carried along in baskets, like our milk-pails ; the ox is bleeding 
his life away into a pitcher; the cooks and bakers are as busy as 
if preparing for a city festival, their cauldrons and kettles boiling 
over the fire, their flesh-hooks in active work, and one artiste 
peeling leeks for the sauce. Tlie guests at the dinner thus boun- 
tifully provided are not arrayed along or round a table, but in 
separate groups, containing from one to three ; — one only is seated 
on a kind of chair, the rest sit with their legs straight under them, 
in what appears to us a more uncomfortable posture than that of 
the modern Orientals.* The slaves are waiting and bearing dif- 
ferent luxuries, whether of perfumes or food. Next come nmsic 
and dancing — harps with six, nine, ten, or twelve strings, wind 
instruments of great diversity of form, ancient Almes displaying 
their shapes in the dance, and among them appear four grotesque 
fignies playing and dancing, as if in a kind of masque or fancy 
ball. Wrestlers are next seen in every possible distortion of form, 
and female tumblers, not always in the most decent attitudes. 
Then some other games which we cannot make out, and chess, 
or a game like chess, with men all of the same shape. 

The forms of the boats and the way of rowing, the men standing 
in rows sometimes one above the other, are very curious, as well 
as the barks, in which, 

' With adventurous oar and ready sail, 
The dusky people drive before the gale.' 
Ill some of the sailing-boats, with their chequered sails, we 
catch a resemblance to the boats and mat-sails of the South Sea 
Islanders, One or two of the more splendid barks realize tlie 
description of Cleopatra's : — 

" ' Wine aud other refteshiuenta were then brought, and they indulged bo fretlv in 
the former, Ihat tha lodiei now and then gave those proofs of its potenl efiV'cls whicli 
Ihuy could DO longer conceu.1. In the mean time, dinner WUB jireparc ' --' ■---•- -' 
btef, geese, fi»h, and game, with a, profusion of vegetahles and fr ' 
mid-daj', upon teveral small tables; tiro ""' '" """" 

Knives and forks were of course unkuowo, anu ine niooe ui c.irnug "uu ciiuiij^ nun 
the Bngeis wus similnt In thnt adoi'Ii'd at present in Esypt and throushoiit the 
Eatt ; water or wine being brought in oarihtn bardaii, or in gold, silver, or porculuiu 
cups ,' — ll'i/iinion. 
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it from our ephemeral jurisdiction ; but there are some particulars 
connected with the successive editions of this work which call for 
special notice — ^and indeed the later editions contain some facts, 
which are, we beheve, as yet not extensively known, but which 
we cousider as of considerable importance — not merely to the 
elucidation of particular predictions, but to the corroboration of 
the general scheme of Scripture prophecy. 

There is, however, a preliminary topic suggested by Dr, Keith's 
work, which has hitherto been, as far as we are aware, wholly 
unnoticed, but which, even as a literary question, requires expla- 
nation : for, as it at present stands, it seems to us to derogate very 
much from the personal character of Dr. Keith for candour and 
fair dealing ; and of course the want of these qualities on the part 
uf the author would have a tendency to diminish any favour and 
confidence to which his work might otherwise, and on its own 
intrinsic merit, be entitled. We mean the extraordinary and to us 
incomprehensible manner in which Dr. Keith has dealt with 
Bishop Newton's ' Dissertations on the Prophecies ;' — from which 
he appears to have borrowed — not only without acknowledgment, 
but with a studious attempt at concealment — the main design and 
plan of the work, his most valuable facts and arguments, and 
most, if not all, of the authorities and illustrations which appear in 
his earlier editions.* 

Dr. Keith stales the occasion and object of his publication in 
the following passage of the preface to the first edition : — 

' The idea of the propriety of such a publication was iirst suggested 
to the writer in consequence of a conversation with a person who 
disbelieved the truth of Christianity, but whose mind seemed consi- 
derably aifected by a slight allusion to the argument of prophecy. 
Haying in vain endeavoured to obtain for his perusal any concise trea- 
tise on the prophecies considered exclusively as a matter of evidence 
[sic], and having failed in soliciting others to undertake the work, who 
were far better qualified for the execution of it, the writer was induced 
to make the attempt,' — Preface, p. v. 

We must, before we go farther, observe, that we do not clearly 
understand what Dr. Keith means by saying so emphatically, 
that be could find no concise treatise in which the 'prophecies are 
considered exclusively as matter o/evidence." We, on the con- 
trary, know of no ' treatise on the prophecies ' — concise or volu- 
minous — which does not consider them as, in a double sense, 
' matter of evidence ,■' first, as to be tried by the evidence of pos- 
terior facts and events ; and secondly, when thus substantiated, to 

Of tlie Iwehe ediliobs ve liace been able to see bnl four, but we dn no! appre- 
' thatthoEewebavenatsteiicaobe diffiirent in an; essential fhim those we have. 

be 
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i\WinK iii^piratlaii, and cousequentlr of 



f- adduced fu nUtnu-- 
■v-alc<l icligi..ii. 

I*n«sinf; oitr ihij |)ii.Hiiiiiiarv ambiguity, we must confess 
jat we caiiii'it (-oiii|trt'li(.'i)il liuw any man who had seen or 

• III ]i(-:inl iif Ilisliuii Ncutuii's celebrated work — a work known 
r>l •iiilv 1'( c'ViTv scliolar. but, we may say, to every studious 
liif-tiiii) ni tliu tin|iiit- — cuuld liave llius boldly denied the 
IV rxittriK-f «r KUcli a treatise; btil when, in proceeding to 

xriiiiiiu' hi. Kf'illi'x ouii woik, we tiiid tliat it ij, in its /arm 
ml iiififfiiiiir, Its ft'jiii-s, its evidnicvi, ami its arguments, iden- 

• ■t'li/ iiiiiiliir lo ihi' ItixliDii's, we indeed nre exceedingly as- 
Mi'-lxil, mill wiiiiiltr ^vlietlier to allribute the Doctor's assertion 

I ii'ioir HI . . . iiiir leaders may till up the blank ulien the; 

i-<tl liiM'l>iii-li< li (iiir Aiticle. As this is an age — still more than 
•■■I iti hIiiiIi iIii' jiliuM- was lirst used — in which books nre made 
, I' -III Hill, i-iii III line vcsM'l into another, we should not have 

ii-l'i I •'■ I li. Ki'ilir-i use or even abuse of Liishop Newton's 

il-il'l. til it III- bad luit, in so Itigli a tone, disclaimed all 

II <ii..ir.. ■'■ lint --iiili iMiik; and it is very remarkable that 
I > I .'III ill. ' •/ ' I'f'i't l)i> viilume there is no allusion whidi 

I ' I .1 on .■".■ t.' I', l.iit ili.n Niwion bad written on the same 

I I I l>i )\. ol., |.,ilia|w. iii,i\ not ihiiik Uishop Newton's work 

i:.\ I I ■ ii, , |-iiii. I ■ .■■ . J-." Iiiit xhcrt and long are relative 

111 . M|.,. .. .|.,, |, ^'\^ t-.vnpaitd widi some other works, 

!•■ I I ■ I- I'l •ii' ni.'^ii'.!-:. _"if".I> entitled to be called coa' 

M ■>'. ■'•-■f.,-, .jtr;,- J* n-.,-,ch so as Dr. Keith's copy 

li i. i''. . ."t"" ■!' irtf;:::^! I'l; ;he subject; and the dil- 

. . Ill I, I'.jli !■, i<ii I -I >; f.- Di Kc;!:)'* i.^tavo edition is veij 

■'-ii V:. Keith excludes a par- 
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Tlie fiist coincidence occurs in the first pages of the prefatory 
mntler of ilie two publications. We liave alreafiy quoted a passage 
from Dr. Keilli's tirsl preface — we now beg our readers to turn 
bac1( and read that extract again — and having done so, we submit 
to their wonder a passage from the tirst page of BJshop Newton's 
work : — 

' What first suggested tlie design were some conversations formerly 
with a great general (Marshal Wade), who was a man of good under- 
standing and of some reading, but, unhappily, had no great regard for 
revealed religion or the clergy. When the prophecies were urged as 
a proof of revelation, he constantly derided the notion, asserted that 
there was no such thing, and that the prophecies which were pre- 
tended were written after the events. It was immediately replied, 
— that there were several prophecies in Scripture which were not 
fulfilled till those later ages, and are fulfilling even now, and, conse- 
quently, could not be framed after the events, but undeniably were 
written and published many ages before. He was startled at this, and 
said he must acknowledge that, if this point could he proved to satis- 
faction, there would he no argument against such plain matter of fact ; 
it would certainly convince him. It was this occasion, my lord, that 
first gave rise to these dissertations.'— A'etiifon's Dedication, 

Here is a curious coincidence to begin with. Bishop Newton 
writes liis book to satisfy a person with whom the evidence from 
prophecy appeared to liave extraordinary weight, Dr, Keith, 
seventy years after, happens to meet a person similarly disposed, 
and having sought in vain for any treatise that meets such an 
object, (though we shall show, by and by, that he all along had 
Bishop Newton at his fingers' ends,) concocts a book which, as 
the occasions were similar, turns out to be, by a double coinci- 
dence, exactly similar to its unknown predecessor. 

We shall now proceed to show that that predecessor was not 
unknown. In the first place, the two passages we have quoted 
njight excite a little suspicion that the later in point of date was 
borrowed from the earlier. Our first proof is; in the preface to 
his fifth edition. In the next, we Jind Dr. Keith sets out by quot- 
ing — as from an uncertain author — that concise, pregnant, and 
beautiful expression, 'Prophecy is a growing evidence!' This 
remarkable phrase belongs to Bishop Newton; at least he uses 
it — [Introd. p. 3, ed. IS31) — and we do not recollect to have seen 
it in any anterior writer. But we shall not rest on suspicions nor 
even probabilities — we mean to establish, by proof, the fact of 
unacknowledged and deliberate plagiarism. 

Dr. Keith does not lake quite so wide a scope as Bishop 
Newton: ' to bring the argument within narrow limits, those pro- 
phecies are excluded which were fulfilled previously to the era of 
the last of the prophets, or of which tlie meaning is obscure or the 
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cimnce. Uet lid begin with the earliest, in point of clate> of the 
prophecies — the denunciation of the destruction of Jerusalem — 
treated in Newton^, seventh dissertation and in Keith's third 
chapter:^— 



Diss, vii., p. 91, &c. 
The Jirst text Quoted is from 
Deut. xxviii. ; and the secofid 
text quoted is 2 Kings yi. ; and 
the third text quoted, Ley. 
XX vi., and so on; 



KEITH. 

Chap. iii. pp. 51, &c. 
The Jirst text quoted is from 
Deut. xxviii. ; and the second 
text quoted i^ from 2 Kings vi. ; 
and the third text quoted is 
Lev. xxvi., and so on. 



And Newton states, that in beginning with these texts he departs 
from the order in which the prophecies lie : so that, if Keith did 
hot copy Newton^ he niust haVIe hit upon the bishop's motive for 
inverting the iisiiai order. They theh proceed to obiserve upoii 
the text of Deuteronomy xxviii. 49: — 



NEWTON. 

' This description cannot be 
applied to any nation with such 
propriety as to the Romans : they 
were truly brought from far — 
from the ends of the earth. Ves- 
pasian and Adrian^ the two great- 
est conquerors a?id destroyers of 
the Jews^ both came from com- 
manding here in Britain. The 
Romans, too, from the rapidity of 
their conquests, might very well 
be compared to eagtes, and per- 
haps not without allusion to the 
standard of their armies; and 
their language was more unknown 
to the Jews ihan the ChiEddee.' 



Newton jprqceeds to notice the 
staugiiter at Gadara and Gamata 
(p. 9 i ), and several olhier foMlfied 
plates (p. 92). 



KEITH. 

* Every particular of this pro- 
phecy has met its full completion. 
The remote situation of the JRo- 
mans — tke rapidity of their march 
— the very emblem of their arms 
— their unknown language and 
warlike appearance — their indis- 
criminate cruelty and unsparing 
pillage, which they exercised to- 
wards the persons and properties 
of the Jews, could hardly have 
been represented in more descrip- 
tive terms. Vespasian, Adrian, 
and Julius Severus removed with 
their armies from Britain to ta- 
les tihe-^the extrerne points df the 
Roman world. The p.agle Wjali 
Ike standard of their anktes.* 

Keith proceeds to iibtice the 
blaughiier at G&d'ara and Gdmala 
dnd othiet f^pMed ifist^ficts 

(P 32). 



Immediately aher this, both authors proceed to mentibii the 
capture of Samaria by the king of the Assyrians. 

NEWTON- — pp. 93, 92. 
* Six hundred years after the 
time of Moses, when Samaria 



vxts besieged by the kliig of Sifria, 
— ^* there Wsis a grfeat faminfe in 

SamaHi i tthd behold, th<iy w- 

sieged 



KEITH — p. 63. 

• Six hundred years posletibt to 
this predictioii, JSdmdHa Wdi iib- 
iieged bv the king of iprid-^ 
the iTidSt loathsdttie food Vira§ of 
gredt pfltt) kind nh n^^ hiehd 

L 2 was 



kcjib 9a tiie Prophedt*. 



t,>|(><l hlilla 



'» htad mu ti-ld 



I M.L>JU1DS ■ 

1 1 U miirt u> X Khi^n vi. S!6, where 
(III! ^ll^»lltgr it, 

lliilli Iiiiiii<-iliali:l3r' (irocecd — 

" Ami «lniiNrl)iii;liii(liiezzar be- 



ll.. I'ouil iiii ilio [luiiiile of the 
U».l ' U KiiiK" XKV. 3. And 
III kill. iMai ki>|ti' 111' Jcnwulum bjr 

tl... H»u< , ll'Clr »«!■ U most 

liiiilii. Uiiiitii' 111 (111- I'ityi and 
I.,.. |Im.' Iirilli ((i\t'ii Ml mi-lun- 
iii. i| .111 Hiioiiiii i>l' ii> tliat we 

,., I II »iih..ul hhuddi-r- 

III,, Ml i-.iiili |<4ili.ulurlv, t)iat 
, , ...\.J .".. f\J out of 

. .,».U,.. .V, ^..^.'MH.fJ. 



..I l.H<d. a 
;..■ il.-iirt>t 



trai' told for tigkly pieca of tit- 

To n-hich Keitli sobjoios a re- 
fereoc-e to £ Kings vi. 4 ; iriien 
there is nothing about iL 

Kbitu — p. 53. 

• Vt'hen Nebuchadnezzar besieged 
Jerusalem, the Auniae prevailed 
in the rity, and there was DO 
bread for the people of the land. 
And Josephus relates the direful 
calamities of the Jews in their 
lost siege, before they ceased to 
hare a city. The famine was too 
)>owerful for all other passions, 
for what was otherwise reve- 
renceil was in this case despised. 

Chililren tnalchfd the fiod out 
of the irry nwullu of their father* 
and CTrn mothers, overeoming' the 
kindred feelings of nature, &c.— 

(Keith here makes no marks 
of quotation, but goes on with* 
out break.) 

— In every house, vhere there 
\v&% the least shadow of food, a 
rombat crofe, and the nearest 
ijTgled with one an- 
fiir the miserable means of 
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seems clear that Dr. Keith either did not consult Josephiw,* or 
made his notes very carelessly, for he refers for all this to the sixlk 
book, Ihird chapter, /our/A section, whereas this last passage is in 
fact ill ihefijlh book, fenfh chapter, and third section ; and he has 
fallen into this error because Bishop Newton had collected from 
different parts of Josephus all that belonged to the same subject, 
and Keith look the bishop's last reference, not knowing, us it 
seems, how much belonged to one book and how much to another. 

We hereabouts find an additional instance of Dr. Keith's use of 
the bishop's version of Josephus, accompanied by a little artificial 
attempt at originality ; — 

* The consHluiion of nature, says the Jewish historian, (Jos. iv. 4,) 
was confounded fur the deatnicllon of vien, and one might easily con- 
jeclure that iM common calamities were portended.' — Keith, p. 60. 
Bishop Newton quotes the same author to the same point, and in 
the mime part of the argument : — 

' It was manifest (as he [Jos. iv. 4] saith) that the conslilulion of 

B universe was confounded for the deslructioit of men, and any one 
might easily conjecture thai these things portended no common calamity' 
— Newton, p. 379. 
Here the words employed are all identically the same, except that 
Dr. Keith substitutes iiature for Newton's universe — Newton 
being nearest the original — rwv tiXatv. 

We think we may now venture to assert that we have proved 
that Dr. Keith made very ample use of Bishop Newton's book, 
though his preface seems to negative even the possible existence 
of such a work. But, to mulie assurance doubly sure, let us 
compare a whole chapter of Keith with a whole dissertation of 
the bishop's — we select that of Nineveh as the shortest and most 
suitable to our limits. The identify of the te.\ts and topics, and 
consequently of the substance of the essays on both sides, will be 
best shown by exhibiting on the one hand all the quotations, 

tVfhether from scripture or profane writers, made by Doctor Keith, 
and on the other the similar quotations which are to be found in 
Jjewton's chapter of Nineveh : — 
, Keith, c. vi. { 1. Nevtton'i Diisertation, il. 

blODOBU, SiCULUS 
' Lib-ii. 

( Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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re&pectiiely. i 



■ A Email circumslanca luads us tu duubt Dr. Keith's hsvLnK hiiDKlf cooaulled 
JoKphus in Ihe original. la thoiB partB of \»a work which are mors ilirectly 
bonuwed from Bishop Newlon, the mfurencea la Josephus u« iniidi', «■ in tki Buhop'i 
mri, in /.n/in— ■ De &«o Judaic' (see pp. 53, 59}. When Dr. Keith, in a part 
of Iha work which is 6U aian — being that which nmnlions recent trsvellers— has 
occBsloQ (o meotioa Josephus, the reference is in Engliii, — 'Jotephm, of the War' 
(see pp. 118, 119). 
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Here we aee that Dr. Keith employs, in his text and without 
any reference or mnrks of quotation, the very words of Bishop 
^'ewtoii'a own translations of Ciodorus and Lucian. Had Dr. 
Keith been writing from his own stores, he might have quoted 
Diodorus and Lucian, but it is impossible that he could have 
quoted them in the identical words of Bishop Newton'ij version. 
Two words, indeed, in the last exlract, are changed. Dr. Keith 
has substituted 'testified' for 'qffinns,' and 'vestige^ for 'foofr 
step,' — but even for these variations he may be indebted to the 
bishop, who talks in the next line of Luciau's 'testimony ;' and in 
the latter passage, after giving 'footstep ' in the text, he adds in ■ 
foot nute, out of his superabundant accuracy, the Greek word 
''Xvas, and tlie Latin oestigium — by which Dr. Keith was proba- 
bly enabled to make these important alterations. We shall add 
another instance of Dr. Keith's desire to make^when it does not 
cost any great expense of learning or sludy — variations from hia 
model. Towards the conclusion of (he Di'jsertation on Nineveh, 
the bishop quotes the old travellers Thevenot and Tavernier and 
the geograpner Salmon, as to tiie ruins still existing along the 
banks of the Tigris, ' ruins of great extent,' ' heaps ot rubbish for 
a league along the river, full ol vaults and caverns,' ' heaps of rub- 
bish almost a league along the Tigris over against Mosul, which 
people imagine to be the remains of this great city.' Instead of 
these Dr. Keith sabsfifutes (what it would be better if he had 
added) the account of the recent traveller Buckingham, of ' the 
appearances of mounds and ruins extending for ten niilesj and 
widely spread, and seeming to be the wreck of former buildings.' 
The meaning is obviously the same, but the introduction of Mr. 
Buckingham's name and the suppression of the others gave a 
little air of novelty and originality to Dr. Keith's compilation. 
There are a variety of other points in this remarkable chapter, 
which might be quoted to the same conclusion, were it not a 
waste of time and space to add to the proofs already accumulated ; 
but there is one final circumstance which proves so clearly ihe un- 
candid and deceptive spirit in which the whole matter has been 
dealt with, that we cannot omit it. Dr. Keith thinks proper to 
conclude this chapter with an acknowledged quotation (the first 
that occurs* in the work) from Newton — 

' Such an utter end has been made of it and such ia the truth 

of the diviue prediction ' (p. 232) : — 
to which he appends this note, — 
3ee Bishop Kewton's Dissertations.' 

■ There are, m we have Iwfote slalud, in Ihe subsequent hall' uf Dr. Keilh's work 
Stb ur six other rersFeiices in Bishup Ntiwtcm, but thuj' are in The aame style uf 
aekiunrledgiiig a trifling abli|>Bliun Id conceal or uegatire a greatei one, Sotae of 
"•—J instauceB are veij grossj lint we have nut tuom lo exi"oae thero. 

Why 
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'ImmiH |)i Knil). wlirt li«a not hitherto acknowledged any 
iiiiitnxiiiM.- Dii.l »ul»l:inlinl obligations to Ne«toii, have 
II iH>><i,i4<i u» .■;«iiii^ui»U this geiifial observation, «bich 
r.t>\- T.- fw, ,v( 1 ..: K-lh thi- iKHiks as well as to Nintreh? 
. -.t .K .v..' s-.- ;>»;-iiit >lioulil be thereafter discoTcred 
,.,>.... .s^.. ....V .^t: he h^l lH>rrowed every fact, every 

~ ..^.. {.v'.i.v.i VM eitrv reference, from Bishop 
K. ...^.t. K ..>.i. .■-■ viv 111 his ilefence that, ' forsooth, 

. i;..t ,.,v .ir>.'v.ili>i!; ii. that lie actually referred 

..^ . »*.i,,. \,«i L'i!i«*n:itioiis ? ' If he should now 

I ... .,.„^, ,: t.',*, lii-'t, that he only refers to 

.-. .K ..' .....r« (. '.tV ite iiuttf i^uoted, and that, al- 

,.. .":.,„.» ,,■ i,.u:i- niiii $reat display of minute 

. t ', ■. <, Nevtioti always furnishing 

k ..-..■ ... ti> '.<.• 4ii> ot' his six quotations 

1 . ..!..». .'v" '•"'■ ^'' to ifxauii nation — com- 
. . ■. >: . .f....- i !>.' iiitdiii by this note to avow 

\ ...... •».,.„; lit :iiiie paasage quoted, why 

. i.ii !ii '1' -loi .lo the same Justice on 

. .,,.,■.,. .1 .,,1,1,1 IV '.las bi,'rrv>wed from the 

' - .«: v. n lis -.Meraof. alfect to be 
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rii« preceding 
\»liii.i» tcritera on pro- 
7'-.^ wtieii. iu point of 
i.e ttbicii Bishop New- 
cijn 'geographical facts 
Ivtiiti may be said to 
>|iiotution, a new illus- 
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Dr. Keilhhad undertaken was higlil.v desirable? Even then we 
should liave said tliat his work had Etill retained much of what 
might be considered most objectionable in Newton, but we could 
have raised no charge of unluir dealing towards his predecessor ; 
and we should have been able with unmixed pleasure to stale, that 
in the only part of Dr. Keilh's work which can be fairly considered 
as his own, the selection of modern testimonies has been performed 
with considerable diligence and success ; and we cannot but de- 
plore the weakness by which he appears to have been led to tar- 
nish his real nierit by endeavouring to appropriate to himself what 
not only does not belong to him, but is the undoubted property of 
another. Detection was so probable, nay, so certain, (though it 
seems to have been more tardy than might have been expected,) 
that we do not understand how a man of common prudence (even 
throwing out of consideration all higher motives) could have ven- 
tured on such an attempt; and we cannot help still indulging a 
hope that there may be — though we have failed to discover it — 
some less disagreeable explanation of the matter. Nothing could 
give us more pleasure than to find ourselves mistaken ; we have, 
as we went along, stated (to use a colloquial but very appropriate 
phrase) chapter and verse for our assertions. We hope and believe 
that we have not overlooked any evidence which could lead to a 
different conclusion — if we unfortunately have, and if Dr. Keith 
can show that we have done him injustice, we shall be most anxious 
and most active to take every possible means of repairing it. 

From this very unpleasant preliminary discussion we turn with 
pleasure to the main question, and rejoice to see added to Bishop 
Newton's already convincing evidences of the truth of Christianity 
through the means of prophecy, the very curious and surprising tes- 
timony of modern travellers, and the corroboration of the Bishop's 
beautiful expression, (the origin of which Dr. Keith attempts to. 
smother in ' it has been said,^) that prophecy is ' a growing evi- 
dence.' .Assuredly it is extraordinary and most satislaclory that in 
these days, when it seems from mundane circumstances particu- 
larly needed, we should find an accumulation of new proofs of the 
truth of prophecy — and therefore of miracles — and therefore of the 
Christian religion, which seventy 3-ears ago Bishop Newton could 
not have imagined; but which are nevertheless as true and as 
certain as any common geographical fact, and which seem cal- 
culated to enlist alike the adventurous amusement of travellers, 
and the sedentary curiosity of the literary world, in the great cause 
of Revealed Religion. VVe know not how it may be with others, 
but we confess that we have felt more surprise, delight, and con- 
viction, in examining the accounts which the travels of Burck- 
hardl, Mangles, Irby, liCgh, and Laborde, have so recently given 

of 
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Sume announced, in bis ' Essay on Miracles,' that he had disco- 
vered a decisive andinfallihle teat iorirying — that is, as he meant, 
for destroying — the credibility of miracles. 

' I flatter myself,' he says, ' Chat I have discovered an argument tff 
a like [decisive] nature, which, if just, will, with the wise and learned, 
be an everlastiag check, to all kinds of superstitious credulity, and 
consequently be useful as lung as the world endures.' 
And the argument thus ostentatiously produced is, — 

' That no leiUmony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the testi- 
mony be of such a kind that its falsehood would be mare miraculous than 
the fact which it endeavours to estahlish.' — Essnya, vol. h. p. 183, 

In reply — we must begin by observing Mr, Hume's total omis- 
sion of tlie distinguishing feature of the Christian argument — ■ 
namely, that the abstract credibility of a miracle must depend, in 
a great degree, on the alleged occasion. A miracle performed fur 
no object, or for a wholly inadequate one, even the evidence of 
our own senses would hardly induce us lo believe: but such and 
so great objects as were to be eflfi^cted by the Christian revelation 
— reason, human reason, must admit to have been worthy of the 
Divine interposition. But, not lo pursue this higher and more 
spiritual view of the case, we will consent lu argue it on Mr. 
Hume's own narrow grounds and by his own cold rules of logic j 
and we ask whether this vaunied axiom of his be anything else 
than the old question of the balance of evidence? All questions 
of testimony (whether concerning miracles or not) must be de- 
cided by preponderance. A miracle is, from its very essence, 
contrary to our experience of the laws of nature ; and to be 
believed, must be supported by evidence (not, as Mr. Hume 
loosely and insidiously says, more miraculout, but) more con- 
vincing to the mind than general esperience. 

It may be wondered how a man of Mr. Hume's sagacity 
should have mistaken the disfiguring an old argument for the 
discovery of a new one ; for, except the improper use of the words 
'more mirnculous' (oT 'of greater weight,' lUefe is nothing novel 
even in the form of the proposition,* But the truth, we fear, is, 
that Mr. Hume, blinded or seduced by his an ft- Christian bigotry, 
endeavoured, by the use of a vague and improper term, to convert 
an indisputable truth into an infidel sophism. In ihe first place, 
the term ' more viiraculous' is a strange solecism in the mouth of 
a dialectitian. Can there be, strictly speaking — and in such a 
discussion a reasoner cannot be too strict in his expressions^ can 
there be degree* in the miraculous ? A miracle may be justly 
called greater or less in reference to its circumstances or its conse- 
quences — as the Resurrection of our Saviour may be said to be a 
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Kftilrr miracle— greater in its circumstances and conseqaences— 
lltHii Imwulkiiigoii the waters; but no one supematunl interposi- 
iHiiiiif limlcniibe in iu essence fnor« mironi/otu than another. A 
Niiiarli! IN a miracle, and can be neither more nor less. Mr. Hume 
miiM have hrrii wrll aware of this, but he used this form of ezprea- 
■I'tii wilh lh(! Name muta fidtt which runs through the whole eaaay : 
Ini whni) htim|uirei, in proof of a miracle, something 'moremira- 
ihUim,' lin r(-(|tiir(-N what cannot be ; and therefore unrairl; jumfM 
hi H I i>in'hi«i(>ii that there never was, uor ever can be, anj such 
ihiDK HI II iiiiruck : whereas if he had said that the evidence 
!(• I aliililiah H mirncle must be more conninctno than the evidence 
»^mm\ iI uliii'h i« the real meaning of the proposition — he 
wonlil liMvn \vi\ ihn ipifstion just where he found it, and on the 
Htiiiiiitl whi<M> tt-wny i-hrifitian is ready to discuss iL But this 
vmImI vipliiitm WN< m>l Mr. Hume's sole object in thus framing 
liu |>iiipi».ilii<n! |ii> liHil aiKithcr, and (as he thought) a deeper— 
hill nhiili ni> lhii)k almuNt lis shallow, and certaioly equally incoa- 
I'lii'-ii'i' Wlit'ii hi* ii'i|HirrN, for the truth of a miracle, evidence 

•vl - ((tlii'liiniil nIiouIiI be tnvrv, or even equally miraculous, he 

oiiti'iiiiiU Irtii vi>iv ditli-ii'ul meanings, and again requires what, 
"liir ill N|>i'iil>tiiH. ui'Vi'i I'HU br. 'Hie widence agamtt any miracle 
|h iiiniMliil fhf/iiutl aiiiini: tukt of the lixed and (except in the 
•■ii|i|,i».mI inaio hiiiiiulnMi> lnwii of nature. But the evidence _^ a 
iiiiiiii Ic tiiiiit !<■> nllo^Hhri' t>f a diAVreiit kind : it can only be an 

r iiiiiliilKni nl liiiintui U-Nliinmn. which, however high we may 

iiM)<|><<-i' il III In* iiumihI. t'vni if it should rise to a moral cer- 
I ni'ri'i HtlniH U> what— lu strictness — can be termed 
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I have been, like ihe physical world, one complete and unerring me- 
chanism ;^but as he has been pleased to constitute ua — with free- 
dom of action — with reason to guide and conscience to control 
us — and finally, with an innate expectation {upproacliiiig to, jet 
short of absolute certainty) of a future and immortal state of 
retributiou — it is clear that it would be totally inconsistent 
and irreconcilable with our present natures, that we should have 
iMiy physical certainty in moral or spiritual matters, — which would 
indeed cease to be moral or spiritual, if ihey could be reduced 
to that kind of standard which Mr. Hume's doctrine would esta- 
blish. 

We have felt it to be our duty to make these few general obser- 
vations on Mr, Hume's theory, (argument we can no longer call 
it,) before we could, salisfuctorily to our own feelings, enter on 
the particular views of the subject suggested by the new matter in 
Dr. Keith's book, which will, we think, be found to overturn in a 
very special and remarkable way both Mr. Hume's original pro- 
position, and an equally important corollary which, towards the 
end of his Essay, he derives from it, and to which we must advert. 

After having applied his alleged infallible rule to disprove various 
prodigies mentioned in profane history, and by implication the 
miracles recorded in the Old and New Testaments, Mr. Hume 
pi'oceeds : — 

' What we have said of miracles may be applied without any varia- 
tion to proplieciei ; and, indeed, all prophecies are real miraclet, and 
as such only can be admitted as proofs of any revelation. If it did not 
exceed the capacity of human nature to forestall future events, it 
would be absurd to appiy any prophecy as an argument for a divine 
mission or authority from heaven — bo that, upon the whole, we may 
conclude, that the Christian religion was not only at first attended by 
miracles, but even at this day cannot be believed by any reasonable 
person without one. Mere reason is insufficient to convince us of its 
veracity, and whoever is moved by Faith to assent to it is conscious of 
a continual miracle in Ids own person, which subverts all the princi- 
ples of his understanding', and gives him a determination to believe 
what is most contrary to cuslom and practice.' — Essays, vol. i. 
p. 130. 

On the latter part of this extract we must observe, that to con- 
clude an essay pretending to be argumentative, and on the most 
solemn subject, by a sneer, is neither good logic, good taste, nor 
fair dealing. As to t!ie assertion that ' mere reason is insufficient 
to convince us of the veracity of the Christian religion,' it is not 
merely a pedlio principii, but, as we have already hinted — for we 
do not pretend to have developed the subject— /aise in fact ; for it 
ia to suit our mental capacities that the evidences of Christianity 
are so clear, and uo clearer — clear enough to engage, occupy, and 
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altered,) we cannot ascertain; but we suspect, Trotn all the cir- 
GUiHslances, that Mr. Hume's learned example was taken at second 
hand from Voltaire : be that as it maj', they botli very uncaiididly 
conceal some important observations of Tacitus, which very essen- 
tially ^alify his statement of the fact, and aSbrd a safe clue 
to unravel the supposed mystery. At the time of these events, the 
power of the Emperor Vitellius xvas in its last agonies, and the 
ambitious and crafty Vespasian was watching at Alexandria the 
course of events, and preparing to assert, when the occasion should 
ofi'er, Aw claim fo ike imperial purple. Is it wonderful, therefore^ 
that at suck a time 

' many miracles should have happened by which the facour of heaven 
and a certain inclination of Ike divinity touiards Vespasian might he 
shown,' — Tacitus, Hist. iv. § 81. 

Not satisfied with this acute suggestion, Tacitus adds, that when, 
after some reluctance, Vespasian consented to try the experiment 
on the patients, he did so in the conlidence that 
' his FORTUNE was now omnipotent over all obstacles, and that nothing 
was incredible or impossible to him.' — Ibid, 

What then was this but, evidently, one of those tricks by which an 
artful man deludes an ignorant and superstitious people to ac- 
quiesce or assist in the projects of his ambition? And why did 
not Voltaire and Mr. Hume proceed to relate what Tacitus im- 
mediately adds, and what must satisfy even the most ordinary in- 
lellfcct of the juggling game which Vespasian was playing? 

' By this circumstance [the cure of the two men] Vespasian's desire 
to Tisit the temple of Serapis, for the purpose of consulting tbe 
deity on the affkin of the empire, was much increased. He ordered 
all persons to be kept at a distance from the temple, which he entered 
alone, and after his devotions to the god, he looked behind him, and 
saw one Basilidea, a man of consequence amongst the Egyptians. 
On Cuming out, li'e asked who had seenBasilides. — No one ! and it, on 
further inquiry, appeared that at this very time Basilides was in a sick 
bed eighty miles distant from Alexandria. Thence Vespasian inter- 
preted that he had had a divine vision, and from the name, of ihe man 
[Boididei — kiiigly — from /BuiriXEti;] he augured of the success of his 

ATTEMPT O.I THB EMPIRE.' Ibid. § 82, 

Tacitus places all these miracles and their motives together and 
in the same category. Why did Voltaire and Hume suppress the 
latter? Why did they not produce ii as an equally welUatteshd 
miracle — which it is? Why when, in corroboration of Tacitus, 
both these sceptics cite Suetonius's testimony to the same stories, 
why do they conceal that Suetonius describes Vespasian as affect- 
ing to have been almost from his childhood a miracle-monger, and 
quotes several ridiculous instances, which shadowed forth — as Ves- 
pasian 
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wrath against particular cities, in which, as was natural, neigh' 
bouring nations were either expressly or by implication announced 
as the instiuments of divine vengeance. But in this case it was 
denounced that — 

* The Lord shall bring a nation against thee from afar, from the ends 
of the earth — as the eagle flieth — a nation whose tongue thou shalt not 
understand — a nation of fierce countenance.* — Deut. xxviii. 49. 

, This description could apply to none of the neighbours or usual 
enemies of the Jews — nor to the Asiatic states, nor to the Egyp- 
tians, nor even to the Greeks ; in short, it could only apply to the 
Romans — whose warriors came — as the eagle — 'the standard of 
their armies^ — flieth — from the ends of the earth — from Gaul and 
Britain, to the plains of Judea. The vast extent of the Roman 
empire, and wide distribution of its forces, would have been quite 
sufficient to justify the prophetic description of men coming from 
the ends of the earth; and indeed Josephus himself, in com- 
mencing his account of the Judean war, gives only such a general 
description of the invading army ; for, after a detail of their admir- 
able order and martial appearance, — he adds, 'with such dis- 
cipline and such men, what marvel is it if their empire extends 
in the east unto the Euphrates, in the west unto the Ocean?' 
Sec. (b. iii. c. 3) ; but, a mere accident has corroborated to 
posterity the minute accuracy of the prophecy — for we find, by an 
incidental remark of Tacitus relative to a different time and sub- 
ject, that one, at least, of the legions employed against Jerusalem 
— the celebrated 10th — must have been actually withdrawn from 
Spain and Gaul for that service, (compare Tacitus, Hist. iv. 
§ 68 and y. § l,),and it is notorious that Vespasian and Titus 
themselves (and probably many of their officers and troops) were 
fresh from a campaign in Britain — toto divisos orbe Britannos — 
the ends of the earth. 

The prophecy having thus described the enemy, then proceeds 
to specify the nature of the war in which this formidable foe is to 
assail them : — 

\ He shall besiege thee in all thy gates until thy high and fenced walls 
come down wherein thou trustedst.'- — Ibid. v. 52. 

Thus a SIEGE is predicted, and not an ordinary siege, but a blockade 
of all the gates — and this was accomplished by a work so pro- 
digious, that Josephus scruples not to attribute it to the direct 
assistance of God — a wall of circumvallation round the whole 
capital, supported by detached forts, and other auxiliary works : 
until at last, after the most obstinate defence recorded in the 
annals of the world, their high and fenced wall — ^in which they 
luid BO trusted as to reject every overture of peace and pardon — 
came down. 

VOL. LllU NO. cv. M But 
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fallacy of his original proposition, and the auppresaio vert — the 
bad faith of his relation of the facts he adduced ; and as we do 
not remember to have seen either'*' adequately exposed, we felt it 
oiir duty to submit them, even thus cursorily, to the attention of 
our readers. We trust we shall also be excused for observing a 
most important circumstance in the account of the siege of Jeru- 
salem given by Tacitus, which has been hitherto only noticed as an 
error on the part of the historian ; whereas, in our judgment, tlie 
error, 3uch as it is, affords another of those unpremeditated and 
accidental confirmations of divine prophecy, which neither could 
have been imagined by any ingenuity — nor produced by any fraud 
•—nor, when produced, can be resisted by any candid mind. After 
relating the portents and prodigies which announced the ruin of the 
city, the historian says that these signs affrighted only the better in* 
formed few — but that the great mass of the nation, buoyed up by 
ancient prophecies, were confident of ultimate victory — 

' The multitude/ he says, * relied upon an ancient prophecy, con- 
tained, as they believed, in books kept by the priests, by which it was 
foretold, that in this very juncture the power of the East should pre- 
vail over the nations, and a race of men would go forth from Judea, to 
extend their dominion over the rest of the world. The prediction, 
however, though couched in ambiguous terms, related to Vespasian and 
his son Titus/ — Hist, v. 13. 

Upon this, some over-zealous commentators (see, for instance, 
Brotiery iv. 314, and Murphy, iii. 55) accuse Tacitus — as well as 
Josephus, who makes a similar statement—- of base flattery to the 
Flavian emperors, and of a gross mistake, in thus referring 
to Vespasian and Titus a prophecy which evidently designated 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Now a consideration of the case will 
acquit the honest and sagacious historian of flattery, and will 
even reduce his error to a very slight and (in a foreigner) very 
venial ambiguity, while the very ambiguity confirms his own 
general veracity, and the truth of the scriptural accounts. In 
the first place, the statement of Tacitus corroborates by profane 
evidence the fact — so clear from other sources— -that in the holy 
books preserved from a remote antiquity by the Jewish priesthood, 
there were prophetic announcements relating — as all parties 
agreed, though they might differ as to particular interpretations — 
to the then existing circumstances of Jerusalem; — secondly, it 
shows that one of those prophecies was that, about this period, 
there should spread from Judea a dominion over the affairs of the 

* Since the above was written, we find that the fallacy of Hume's proposition was 
exposed much in the same sense, but more elaborately and' infinitely more ably than 
we have the power to do, by the learned and excellent Dr. Elrington, now Bishop 
of Ferns, in a Sermon printed in 1794 ; which, on every account, ought to he re- 
jfiilAub0d, 
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rest of the world-~(Ji«^d profecli rerum potirenlur ;) — thirdlj, 
that some predictions, froin which the bigoted and deluded Jews 
anticipated military success, were really announcements of the Ro- 
man triumphs. Now all these three important statements are unde- 
niably true. The error of Tacitus — tlie slight error — and which 
may have been the error of the Jews themselves, is this, that in 
alluding to the Ions series of prophecies which the sacred books 
contain, those relating to the coming of the Messiah and the spread 
of hi> religion were confounded with those which related to the 
destruclioD of the city. The prophecies, written 1500 years 
before, ntenlioned two events nearly contemporaneous, which 
are so mixed together in the original scriptures that, before they 
occurred, they must have been inseparable by any human inter- 
preter — and we now know, in point of fact, that they were inti- 
mately connected. Tacitus, receiving the statement in the mass, 
and seeing that no Judean conqueror had appeared, affirms all that 
he could with truth have stated — namely, that of the prophecy-^' 
that part was accomplished which announced the victories of Ves- 
pasian and Titus. So that, in what he rejects and in what he 
affirms, Tacitus equally supports the trutli of the Christian reve- 
lation — both the prophecies are menlioned — but they did not 
allude, as the Jews expected, to a conqueror whose kingdom should 
be of this world ; and they rfid allude — as the besotted Jews would 
not believe — to the destruction of Jerusalem. We know not 
whether this may be thought a digression • but it is at least one 
which, even if the veracity and judgment of the Roman historian 
only were at stake, we think our readers would excuse us for 
making. 

Tlie admission (If we may so call an insidious suggestion) made 
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course they themselves had pointed out/ they would have founds 
even in the then state of geographical knowledge, sufficient evi- 
dence to have shaken to its foundations, if not utterly to over- 
throw, their main design. 

It must be admitted, that the general darkness and doubt which 
did and — of their very essence — must obscure the prophetic visions, 
rendered them less formidable to the infidel sophist than the mi- 
raculous /ac/s of sacred history. Originally, all prophecy must 
have been dark ; a considerable proportion of it still remains mo, 
and some will probably not become clearly intelligible till the 
final consummation ; but portions have been in every successive age 
accomplished^ sufficient to vindicate the general scheme, and keep 
alive, by a stream of evidence and a growing testimony, the faith 
of mankind. One at least, and a very important class, has been, in 
the lapse of time, indubitably fulfilled : and we should learn from 
this^ that the apparent vagueness and original obscurity of a pro- 
phecy are no conclusive reasons for disbelieving that it may be ulti- 
mately and clearly accomplished. When the denunciations against 
Nineveh, Babylon, and Tyre were first promulgated, they seemed, 
no doubt, utterly incredible and impossible. That the most ex- 
tensive and populous cities — ^built with stupendous solidity — the 
capitals of the most powerful nations — situated in the most fertile 
regions, and in the centre and thoroughfare of the inhabited earth, 
and flourishing, as Burke says, ' in luce Asice, in the midst of the 
then noonday splendour of the then civilized world ' — should be 
all swept away, and so utterly annihilated, that their very ruins 
should perish — this must have appeared an absurd and mon- 
strous prediction: yet it has come to pass; and human learning 
and ingenuity have failed to discover any other cause for these 
astonishing changes than that such was the will of God! We may 
add also, that, as far as the remoteness of the time and the extent 
of the destruction have allowed any details to reach us, they have 
been brought about by the means and in the manner — at first 
obscurely, but now plainly — foretold ; and every hint that profane 
history supplies, and every fact that modern travellers discover, 
contribute to the confirmation of the very smallest details of the 
original predictions. And it is not the least part of the miracle 
that the Scriptures themselves, which record these original pre- 
dictions, and which were so perishable in their material nature, 
should have survived the walls of Nineveh, the towers of Baby- 
Ion, and the moles of Tyre. 

Nor is it the works of man only that thus testify by their ruin — 
perfulgent eo ipso quod non vidcantur — the divine truth ; the very 
features of Nature herself have accommodated themselves to the 
most improbable predictions ; the prophetic curses of barrenness, 

desolation^ 
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intelligible. Edom, or Idumeai was a couutrv not inferior in natural 
beauty and fertilitj to the Land of Promise itself: it was rich witli 
the/iAieM of the earth undAedewa of heaven. — (ticn. xxvii. ;«).) 
It was celebrated for its fields and vineyards, and its abuuilant 
to^Ki— (Numb. u. 17) — ^the great source of comfort and fertility 
in those regions. It possessed herds and flocks in abundauce, 

JGren. zxzvi. 6.) and became so powerful, that it waged war with 
udea, and after a long struggle established its independence — 
even^ says the author of the Chronicles. ' unto hib da).' Tiic 
Roman poets celebrated one specimen of its luxuriant \c^ciatiou. 
Virgil, in bis Oeorgics, would have selected no mean and bancn 
region as the parent of his triumphal palms. 

* Primua Idumseas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas.* — Geor. iii. 12. 
Nor is it unworthy of our notice that, in almost the same passas^c 
in which be thus celebrates the glories of Idumxa, he mentions tlu 
Britons as naked barbarians (ib. 1. 2j). Lucan also, in his vi\u- 
meration of Pompey's allies, distinguishes Iduniu^a among tlie most 
important states of the Syrian region ; and again, with an aUusiun 
which implies the fertility of its soil — 

■ • Damascus, 
Oazaque, et arbusto palmarum dives Idunic, 
Et Tyros instabilis, pretiosaque murice Sidon.' — Phar. iii. 215. 

Under the Csesars the country continued to be remarkable for iit. 
£ertility, and the capital for its commerce ; and we shall see by and 
by^ from very unexpected evidence, that it was, to a comparatively 
Ute period, in a state of great wealth, population, and civilisation. 
Now hear what—- while its fertility was at its height, its prosperity 
•till in progresSi and long before it had reached the magniticenro 
it afterwards attained — hear what the Prophets denounced 
against it — 

But first we must notice (which Dr. Keith has not done ) the 
primal cause of the denunciation. We find in that beautiful lamen- 
tation of Israel ^By the waters of Babylon (Psalm cxxwii.) th:u 
the Edomites instigated Nebuchadnezzar to the utter destruction 
of Jerusalem^ and insulted tlie misery of their neighbours and ro- 
latives. 'Remember/ exclaims the Psalmist, * Kcmcmbor. (> 
Lord, the children of Edom in the day of [the trouble of] Jerusa- 
lem, how they said, Down with ity down with it, oven to the 
ground!' 

This vague and transient allusion is, as \vc shall see, pregnaut 
with meaning; the Lord du/ remember the ingratitude and cruihy 
of Edom, on this and on repeated subsequent oivasions, and ' ro- 
eompensed^ her inveterate obstinacy and disobedience by the deso- 
lation she had invoked upon others. 

* Because Edoni hath dealt against the houst* of Judahy thcrtfon\ 

saith 
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Now mark the sequel. Volney was the first of modern writers 
to notice the tract formerly called Edom — he did not pass 
through it — for this once great thoroughfare was no longer prac- 
ticable. 

• No traveller,' he says, • has yet visited it, but it well merits such 
an attention, for, from the report of the Arabs, there are to the south- 
east of the Red Sea, within three days* journey, upwards of thirty 
rained towns absolutely deserted ' (thy cities shall be desolate), ^ Tlie 
Arabs sometimes make use of the ruins to fold their cattle, but in 
general avoid them on account of the enormous scorpions*. We cannot 
be surprised at these traces of ancient population, when we recollect 
that these districts enjoyed a considerable share of the commerce of 
Arabia and India.' — Volney ^ ap. Keith, 

But now not even a traveller can visit Idumasa without extreme 
difficulty and danger — {and none shall pass thromjh it), Volney 
did not pass through it any more than other subsequent travellers 
who attest its utter desolation. Burckhaidt and Seetzen, however, 
did : ' they are,' sa3s Dr. Keith, * the only travellers who as yet 
have passed through it, and they — according to the prophecy- 
have been ctd off.* We cannot cither assent to or approve of 
Ht, Keith's carrynig the letter of the prophecy so far as to see in 
the fate of Burckliardt and Seetzen — the only persons who^ as he 
chooses to say, passed through — the continued effect of the prophecy. 
Burckhardt and Seetzen passed through it no more than their suc- 
cessors have done, and they died long after in distant countries ; 
the words evidently have no such meaning as Dr. Keith would 
strain them to — they applied to the Edoinitcs, and have been ac- 
comvlished: — and, once for all we say, and this will answer many 
of Dr. Keith's observations, that it would not in our opinion at all 
affect the accuracy of the prophecy, if the valley of Edom were 
hereafter to become — as it perhaps may — as frequented by travel- 
lers as the valley of Chamouni. Burckhardt's account, however, 
does certainly corroborate the words of the prophecy down to vtvy 
minute particulars. He describes the ruins of many large and 
some stately towns, scattered through a country which may be 
with great propriety called a stony desert — although susceptible of 
culture — and which must have been once thickly inhabited. ^ At 
present, all this country is a desert, and Maan (Temdn) is the only 
inhabited place in it' (Burckhardt, p. 431 et seq,) — (I will make 
it desolate from Teman). In the centre of this desert, the geo- 
graphers of antiquity had led us to suppose that Sela (by the 
Greeks called Fctra, both signifying the Rock), the capital of 

* Creatims, probably, of the same class as those translated dragon*, serpenigf 
^rjf Merpents. — is. xxxiv. 15; Numb. xxi. 6; Deut. viii. 15. Laborde states that 
ihcy are *tii/ calle<l Jiery icorpioru, from the extreme inflammation caused by theii 
l)it«. How every little dttail corroborates the Scriptures ! 

Idumsea, 
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or rather hills, then diverge on either side, and leave an oblong space, 
where once stood the metropolis of Edom, deceived by it8 ierribleness^ 
where now lies a waste of ruins, encircled on every side, save on the 
north-east alone, by stupendous cliffs, which still show how the pride 
and labour of art tried there to vie with the sublimity of nature. 

' Tombs present themselves, not only in every avenue to the city, 
and upon every precipice that surrounds it, but even intermixed almost 
promiscuously with its public and domestic edifices; the natural 
features of the defile grew more and more imposing at every step, and 
the excavations and sculpture more frequent on both sides, till it pre- 
sented at last a continued street of tombs. The base of the cliffs 
wrought out in all the symmetry and regularity of art, with colonnades, 
and pedestals, and ranges of corridors adhering to the perpendicular 
surface ; flights of steps chiselled out of the rock ; grottos in great 
numbers, which are certainly not sepulchral ; some excavated re- 
ddences of large dimensions, (in one of which is a single chamber, 
sixty feet in length, and of a breadth proportioned;) many other 
dwellings of inferior note, particularly abundant in one defile leading 
to the city, the steep sides of which contain a sort of excavated suburb, 
accessible by flights of steps ; niches, sometimes thirty feet in exca- 
vated height, with altars for votive offerings, or with pyramids, columns, 
or obelisks ; a bridge across a chasm now apparently inaccessible ; 
some small pyramids hewn out of the rock on the summit of the 
heights ; horizontal grooves, for the conveyance of water, cut in the 
face of the rock, and even across the architectural fronts of some of 
the excavations ; and, in short, " the rocks hollowed out into innume- 
rable chambers of diiferent dimensions, whose entrances are variously, 
richly, and often fantastically decorated with every imaginable order 
of architecture''— -all united, not only form one of the most singular 
scenes that the eye of man ever looked upon, or the imagination 
painted — a group of wonders perhaps unparalleled in their kind — but 
also give indubitable proof, both that in the land of Edom there was 
a city where human ingenuity, and energy, and power, must have 
been exerted for many ages, and to so great a degree as to have well 
entitled it to be noted for its strength or ierribkness^ and that the 
description given of it by the prophets of Israel was as strictly literal 
as the prediction respecting it is true. " The barren state of the 
iDOuntry, together ^vith the desolate condition of the city, without a 
single human being living near it, seem,'* in the words of those vvlio 
were spectators of the scene, ** strongly to verify the judgment de- 
nounced against it," O thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rocky &c. 
*-*<^flo Edom shall be a desolation^ &c.* — Irby and Mangles , p. 405 ; 
£n<A, pp. 1S6-190. 

Nor are there wanting some slighter touches to complete the 

prophetic picture — 

•.The screaming of the eagles, hawks, and owls, which were soaring 
above their heads in considerable numbers, seemingly annoyed at any 

one 
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the prophecies in circumstances which had not occurred to former 
travellers, nor of course to Dr. Keith. The prophet had, as a 
contrast to the predicted desolation, recorded the antecedent civil 
organization of Edom : ' They ahail call the nobles thereof to the 
kingdom, hut none shall be there, and all her princes shall be 
noAing,* Now M. Laborde, not dreaming of this text, proves 
from profane history that in this capital ' there existed a king and 
ministers, princes and nobles, and a government so regular as 
Qven to have raised and paid a kind of subsidiary force ; in short, 
the kingdom presented a long-established cieil and military 
organization,* — Intr, p. 8. The vague text, ' 1 shall make thee 
i/opised among men,* does not seem to have occurred to M. 
Laborde, when he makes the following involuntary commentary 
upon it : ^ The Arabs give to one of these ruins a ridiculous and 
indecent name — an insult which is of a piece with the general de- 
struction — to prove the fragility of human works, there was only 
wanted, in addition to the injuries of time, the derision of men* — 
p. 55. Dr. Keith, with an overabundant anxiety that every, even 
the smallest detail of the fuliilment of all the prophecies should be 
visible even to this day, was a little disconcerted that the travellers 
did not see ' nettles and brambles in the paluces ;' but he consoled 
himself, in lieu of ' a direct and literal fulfilment,' with the ob- 
lenration that the thorny branches of the talh-iree are very abun- 
dant in Idumsea. We think Dr. Keith need not have been so 
anxious on this point, which might have been safely taken for 
granted ; but we are glad to be able to afford him direct and literal 
evidence from M. Laborde's late livraisons, that these ruined 
palaces are * overgrown with nettles and brambles.' — pp. 55-58. 
These are trivial matters compared with the great features of the 
case, but they are still curious and interesting. 

But there is one much more important circumstance which has 
occurred to us, and which seems to carry the evidence to the highest 
possible point of satisfaction — the works, as Dr. Keith hints, and 
18 appears in the plates, are evidently the works of many ages, from 
the primitive dwellers in the rock down to the days of Adrian ; 
and perhaps some sceptic may say that works of the days of 
Adrian would rather impugn the prophecy, whose completion 
might have been expected at an earlier period. The objection 
would not be worth much — for it is clear that whatever intermediate 
vioMsiiudes the city and nation may have suffered — and the pro- 
phecies point to many — the final fulfilment could only be appro- 
priated to the period when Edom was finally abandoned to a 
* perpetual detolation from which her cities should not return^ — (Ezek. 
ifc) When they should call tlieir nobles and there should be none, and 
all her princes be nothing. — (Is. ib.) When there should be no civil 

government-^ 
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pendent Denominaiion, containing Bemarka on (he Principles of 
thai Sect, and the Author's Reasons for leating it and von- 
forming io the Church of England. By L. S. £• Third Lldition. 
I^ndon. 1833. 

4. Ecdenastkal Establishments not inconsistent with Christianity, 
with a particular vietc to some of the leading objections of the 
modem Dissenters. By William Hull. London. 1834. 

5. Letter to the Right Hon. Earl Grey, containing a Vindiration 
of the Established Church, By a Dissenting Minister. Lon- 
don. 1834. 

6. The Uses of a Standing Ministry and an Estublished Church. 
Two SermoDB. By Charles James Blomtield, D.D., Bishop of 
London. 1834. 

7. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Dincese of London at 
the Visitation in July^ 1834. tiy Charles James BlomftoUl, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of London. 

8. A Charge ddiierea in the Autumn of 1834, at the i'isitution 
in Hampshire. By \V. Dealtry^ D.D., Ciianccllor of the 
Diocese. 

IHE two works at the head of our list have forced thonistolvoM 
upon our notice by their common bearing on a momentous 
question, the practical operation of the voluntary system for thr 
maintenance of a Christian ministry. The first is written by a 
man whose fearlessness is the surest pledge for his honest} ; his 
style is the image of his character — rude^ wild, at times roarsc, 
but bold^ strenuous, and straightforward, he utters the sentinu nts 
of strong and conscientious indignation with the native energy ami 
homely illustration of a mind which owes more to its inbi>rn 
vigour than to education. Not that the author is ileticieui in 
acquired knowledge ; his views^ particularly of ecclesiastical liis- 
toiy^ are extensive and just : if he does not stand alone and supe- 
rior among his brethren^ the parochial Uoman Catholic rlergv of 
Ireland are far better instructed than we had been aeeustonunl 
to suppose. In his courage Mr. Croly does unquestionably stand 
alone : he is no common man who^ at the risk of his professional 
prospects, his peace — we nmst, we fear, add his life — exposes 
the unhallowed connexion which now subsists between the Ito- 
man Catholic priest and the political demagogue, unfolds the 
secret mysteries of agitation, and gives such sober adviee to those 
' who, insulting the simplicity of the poor and their state of de- 

Kmdence, invest them with the robes of pretended majesty, clothe 
em with imaginary purple and fine linen ; and raising them, by 
the labour of sophistry, from their humble sphere above thrones, 
dominations, and powers, kneel ^down in mock homage and hail 

them " the sovereign people.'' '' 

*If 
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sequences, if we believe Mr. Crolj, are the most grinding exac- 
tion, which falls, almost exclusively, upon the poor ; Uie most violent 
and disgraceful altercations, previous to and even during the most 
solemn religious ceremonies ; bartering and chaffering, to which 
the traffic of the buyers and sellers in the temple was decent and 
reverential^-on one side, the systematic endeavour to drive as hard 
a bargain as possible for the conmiodity in their hands — on the 
other, the degradation of tlie most sacred rites — of the mass itself 
— ^into a privilege, the value of which depends not in the least 
on the moral or religious state of the purchaser, but on the price 
that is paid. The Lord himself (for such is the conscientious 
belief of tlie Roman Catliolic) is thus actually bought and sold. 

These are appalling statements. Are they borne out by the 
' Parish Priest ' who cannot be ignorant on the subject — and who, 
if he is guilty of mendacity, or even of exaggeration, has ventured 
all his earthly prospects in wanton hostility to that Church of 
.which he remains, though an outcast and persecuted, yet still 
a faithful member ? First, then, as to the general system of pay- 
ment : — 

^ The mode of exacting clerical dues is quite arbitrary and capri- 
cious ; fixedness and uniformity are out of the question. Almost 
everything depends upon the temper and disposition of the clergyman. 
There are salutary regulations in every diocese, respecting church 
dnes as woU as other points of church discipline, put forth by episcopal 
and synodical authority. Specific sums are laid down as the remu« 
Deration to be demanded and paid for the performance of such and 
such religious rites — ^for the celebration of marriage, or the oblation 
of the mass, or the half-yearly administration of the eucharist. These 
authorized exactions, as may be supposed, are moderate enough, and 
would not be at all adequate to supply the wants of an aspiring priest- 
hood. Every priest, therefore, looking to his peculiar necessities, or 
to self-interest, makes the most he can of his ministry, and multi- 
plies his exactions, without any reference to statute law or episcopal 
authority. Owing to this departure from fixed rules, the strangest 
discrepancy prevails even in the same diocese as to the church de- 
mands made upon the people.' — pp. 25, 26. 

We must add the following sentences to this preliminary state- 
ment : — 

* It may be right to observe that in the present defective state of 
things, the rich Catholics contribute in general but little to the sup- 
port of their clergy. They pay nothing in proportion to their rank 
and means. They are extremely deficient in this respect, so that the 
whole burden of the priesthood, as to their support, rests, it may be 
said, on the shoulders of the poor, industrious, labouring classes. 
. • The revenue of the parish priest is derived from a variety of 

VOL, Llii. NO. cv. N sources. 
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)ioasa or lo^j^gt, and under drcumstances not of a veiy hallowed 
deKii^Cipn. One leading feature in the transactioni on the part of 
the pneaty is to get in the customary ofiering, and to swell, if poa- 
■iblie, its aipoont. Children are sometimes sent away without baptism, 
jbr lack of mgney ; and women remain frequently a considerable time 
withoat being chorcbed or purified after child-birth, (a great evil in 
their eyes,) because tlie priest has not been satisfied respecting the 
buitiBm money/— p. 33, 

Tl|e rite of extreme unction derives a peculiar importance and 
solemnityy lu tlie eyes of all who believe in its efficacy, from the 
agoniziiig circumstances under which it is usually administered — it 

* is considered in this country to be of the last importance ; so much 
so, that no misfortune is accounted greater than for a poor mortal 
to depart this life without its reception. This rite is often adminis- 
taved ander most distressing circumstances — amid sickness, lamexita* 
tion, destitution, and want: yet money is demanded in most cases, par- 
tiealariy in the country ; and instances occur of payment being de- 
manded beforehand, and even of money being pocketed by the priest 
vMA bad been given as alms for the relief of the dying.' — ^p. 34. 

Other sacred rites are likewise pbjects of considerable gain, and 
ghto ripe to contests between the secular and regular clergy. — (See 
pp. 36, S7»)—We conclude with the following paragraphs : — 

./ Other lyad consequences regarding the clergy themselves arise out 
oJE the present system of church support. Many among them are con* 
sta^ftly endeavouring to overreach and undermine one another. Every 
iM^iif this description looks to his own private emolument, regardless 
qf fU cmr^ants or agreements expressed or implied. The curate does 
Ikol ma^e ^ fair return to the parish priest, nor the parish priest, per* 
^^ilfffi, to the curate ; nor the curates, where a number is associated, to 
one iiqpther. Every man gets in what he can ; and seems to tliink 
Aat he would be justified in appropriating the entire to himself. But 
this be cannot do ; for he must make some return of his receipts ; and 
ttis be does^— but it is an arbitrary return, maimed, docked, curtailed. 
The consequence of all this is, that church revenue is become a 
sere scramble-^^very man is striving to seize upon a larger share, 
tad deciding for himself in the appropriation. This is a bad state of 
things; it is a shameful state of clerical demoralization. Common 
honesty is out of the question. Nothing but lies, schemes, duplicity, 
Mae returns; so that the simple and the honest become the prey of 
the cunning and the crafty. 

f It b^a been always the boast of the Roman Catholic Church, that 
she teaches her children to observe the laws, to respect the civil magis- 
trate, and to dp nothing inconsistent ^vith the public peace and with 
individual security. The Irish Catholic priests have not this time past 
preached these doctrines to the people. It would be too much, perhaps, 
to say. that the priests themselves were the original instigators of the 
miijyiided'multitude. - There is no doubt that many of them acted a 
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gravity and seriousness which might become the subject, Mrithout 
compensating by either grace or point. He says — 

* I am not going to make a fiction that shall look like truth, but 
rather to exhibit a truth, which shall look like a fiction. By many, 
indeed, it will be treated as fiction ; for they who do not know it to be 
true will think it fiction, and they who do know it to be true will call 
it fiction.' 

Passing over some minor grounds of suspicion — there is, on the 
whole, a kind of minuteness and circumstantiality about the book 
which looks like truth ; the author is so completely identified with 
the small passions^ the small jealousies, the small ambition^ and 
the small vexations of his situation^ that we are by degrees brought 
to believe him when he asserts — horum pars parva fui — 

* These little things are great to little men.' 
We are inclined, then, to consider this as the genuine work of an 
inferior man^ and a wounded and disappointed one, who has 
nevertheless good sense enough to have become conscious of the 
humility of his own pretensions, and shrewdness enough to perceive 
much of the weakness, and self-interest, and conceit of the class 
into which he has been thrown ; but who is grievously wanting in 
that deep religious feeling, that holy devotion to the cause of 
Christianity^ which would find within itself a support and conso- 
lation for these petty miseries, as for the severer and more afflicting 
trials of life. 

It may be a true picture, then, of what is going on in the lower 
regions, or rather outskirts of dissent. And it is in these outskirts 
that the propagation of dissent chiefly takes place — it is there that 
the activity of party spirit, and that of mercantile speculation, 
mingle with and leaven the higher motives of religious zeal and 
earnestness for the spiritual welfare of mankind — there, chapels 
multiply, which appear to add greatly to the strength and numbers 
of the dissenting body, but often are only the subdivisions of 
existing sects, which are weakened rather than increased by these 
secessions among their own people.* We cannot, however, accept 
this work as a fair or full representation of the dissenting body ; 
we cannot believe that their leading academies for education either 
are, or were twenty or thirty years ago, in the deplorable state 

* Several of the publications on the side of the Church have quoted these remark- 
able admissions from a leading dissenting journal: — * The fact is not, in Britain, as 
if there were an establishment on one side, and an harmonious dissent on the other, 
peaceably parted by some specific disagreement, the existence of which all agree to 
lament : but our dissent is itself fraught with dissent^ and breaks, and breaks again 
into distinct masses, as often as any excitement, local or general, puts the body in 
ikiotion.*^ In the same article are sentences which describe * the multiplication of so- 
cieties by division;' * polypus churches' . . . *the propajjation of dissenterism by slij^' 
. . * the raising of congregations by architectural forcing glasses called chapels.* 

which 
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bfive rather to moderate than to excite their liberality. This com- 
biDation of happy qualities is, however, of course rare; and sys-' 
terns must be judged only by their operation on ordinary minds. 
Ordinary men, when they hold the purse-strings, will be dictatorial, 
exacting, parsimonious; ordinary men, whose maintenance and the 
provisions for their families depend on the will of those who regulate 
their stipends^ will not preserve that independence which, in our 
opinion, is among the most essential qualiiications of the Christian 
minister. We mean, of course, independence — not on that legiti- 
mate control of public opinion, which requires from every teacher 
of Christianity exemplary conduct, diligent devotion to duty. 
Christian, and therefore, necessarily, kind and conciliatory manners 
-^-the practice, in short, of all those virtues which are the insepa- 
able fruits of the faith which he inculcates ; — but that independ- 
ence, which is equally indispensable, whether the Christian minis- 
ter be considered as invested with a peculiarly sacred character, as 
designated for his office by divine influence, or merely raised above 
bis congregation by the more careful cultivation of the mind, and 
more profound study of the Scriptures ; — that independence 
which is perfectly connected with the lowliest Christian humility. 
A man with this frame of mind will not condescend to take the 
key-note of doctrine from those he is appointed to teach ; will 
flatter no prejudice ; will remonstrate against any vice or sin, even 
if it happen to beset the wealthiest and most influential man in the 
congregation ; will despise, in short, every art or manoeuvre, and 
rest his claims to the respect and attachment of the people solely 
on the native dignity of his character. 

The dissenters certainly do themselves injustice by the bitter 
complaints which perpetually break out in their authorized publi* 
<;ation8 against the want of liberality in their supporters, if there is 
not this constant collision between the wants of their ministers and 
the rigid economy of the congregations. They are equally unfor- 
tunate in the violent and disgraceful schisms which have become 
matter of public notoriety in the metropolis, and which necessarily 
bring their concerns under the secular authority of the courts of 
jfutice. 

The admissions of the Dissenters as to the inseparable evils of 
their own system have been collected from their authorized publi- 
cations, by the industry of the writers who have engaged in this 
controversy in different parts of the kingdom on the side of the 
Church. They may be found in a book, the title of which stands 
the third in the list at the head of our article. The author is an 
avowed dissenter from that dissent in which he was educated, 
and is now a clergyman of the Church. This volume, to the 
great indignation of some of the dissenting journals, has been re- 
commended, though in guarded language, from a high quarter* 

It 
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sions ; and if I read in the newspapers any account of persons beings 
drowned in the river on Sunday, I felt rather more delight in this ma- 
nifestatbn of a divine judgment, than rightly became a Christian and 
a youth. I was invariably attentive to the discourses of our pastor, 
but I rather think, upon recollection, that I listened to them so closely, 
prompted more by the vanity of being afterwards able to repeat the 
heads of the sermons, than by any truly serious feeling, or any desire 
after religious instruction.' — Autobiography, p. 2 — 4. 

The reader will perceive in this specimen a certain air of cari- 
cature — which^ indeed, is thrown over the whole volume ; but the 
writer has touched one of the most unmitigated evils of religious 
dissent — that jealous exclusiveness which still coops up the different 
sects of English dissenters within their own narrow pale, and 
teaches them to confine all virtue, all truth, all Christian excellence 
to their own sect. The religious are kept, if not to their own 
community, at least to the narrow region of dissent; beyond this 
begins the * world* — the region of sin, of profaneness, of infide- 
lity, at best of religious formality, and low and secular views of 
the Gospel. It might have been expected that the more geniMal 
diffusion of knowledge— or at least the wider circle embraced by 
literature — would counteract this tendency to isolation in rigid 
and unmingling factions; but there seems sonic danger lest it 
should confirm, rather than diminish, this inveterate evil. Jilvcry 
political party, every religious sect, every section of a sect, has now 
Us own literature — its quarterly, or monthly, or weekly journal : 
it is even beginning to have — (alas ! that religion should be con- 
nected with that whose whole being is so apt to be bound up with 
the excitement of human passion) — its daily press. Of all irreli- 
gious publications (if St. Paul be right in asserting that the greatest 
of Christian virtues is charity) the worst is a religious newspaper. 
Beyond their own publications, most of the class for which 
they are written have neither time nor inclination, nor permis- 
sion from the spiritual inquisition which rules their minds, to 
eiteud their reading. The rest of literature is enveloped in one 
vast index expurgatorius. Thus the line of demarcation is drawn 
as strongly and rigidly as ever; and that common ground on 
which it might be hoped that the different parties would meet, 
and by mutual acquaintance soften off their asperities, is almost 
wholly interdicted. But it is the greatest evil, as well as the 
greatest danger, to society, when the different classes are con- 
densed into hard, unsocial, antagonist masses, with no ties of 
amity, no common feelings from friendly intercourse, to break the 
rude collision. If men in general would know each other better, 
they would hate each other less. We have been much struck by a 
passage in the History of the French Revolution, by the present 
minister, M.Thiers. He is accounting for the jealousy still en- 
tertained 
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mind was Tery greatly shaken. This effect did not appear at once, 
but was developed several years after, much to my annoyance. I 
believe that one of the reasons why we never read Aristophanes was 
that he makes democracy look so exquisitely ridiculous. The diflicu ty 
oT the author could be no objection, for to our classical tutor one 
author was quite as easy as another, if it had but a Latin version at 
the bottom of the page ; and we used to be very proud of reading 
iBschylus, Thucydides, and Longinus. The fact is, that tlie eminence 
of our classical tutor's scholarship was so great, that he could read any 
Greek author with a Latin version, and none without it/ — p. 37 — 39. 

Some persons may find amusement in the account of the various 
congregations by which^ in tuni^ our simple minister is received 
with flattering approbation, and dismissed with cold and con- 
temptuous neglect — the clashing interests of the more wealthy 
managers* of the schisms which divide and subdivide the small 
sects — the low arts of popularity by which he endeavours to make 
good his ground — the unwearied labours and the baffled hopes, 
which exhaust his powers and depress his energies. Upon us, 
these things, represented with an air of truth and reality, produce 
only emotions of thoughtful sadness ; and that sadness settles into 
deep melancholy, when we anticipate the possibility that this, or 
anything approaching to it — anything with one feature or principle 
like this — is to be the substitute either for the Established Church 
of England, or for the humbler, but in these days equally vitu* 
peratedi Kirk of Scotland. The question is not, whether the 
whole body of dissent in this kingdom is liable to such serious 
exception ; but, whether it is the natural tendency of the spirit of 
dissent, if dominant, to propagate Christianity in a form which 
maintains so much of its language, and even of its doctrine, with 
so little of its real tone or spirit. 

The Bishop of London has referred, in one of the notes to his 
admirable sermons on Establishments, to a very striking passage 
in Barrow's twelfth sermon on the Independence of the Clergy. 

* Mr. James, in *The Church Member's Guide/ a work of authority amon|^ 
the Diflientera, indignantly asks, * What is the Deacon of some of our communities P 
Not limply the laborious, indefatigable, tender-hearted dispenser of the bountiei 
of the Church — the inspector of the poor — the comforter of the distressed. Noj 
but the biUe of the minister, the patron of the living^ and the Moolf of the ftock^^wn 
ibdtvidual who, thrusting himself into the seat of government, attempts to lord it over 
Ood'i heritage, by dictating alike to the pastor and the members ; who thinks that, in 
virtue of his office, his opinion is to be 1^ in all matters of church governmunt, 
whether temporal or spiritual : who, upon the least symptom of ojiposition to his will, 
frowns like a tyrant upon the spirit of rising rebellion among his slaves 1 Such men 
there have been, whose spirit of domination has produced a kiud of diaconophobia 
(i. e. ddacon-horror) in the tatiinds of many ministers, who have suffered most wofully 
firom their Inte, and have been led to do without them rather than be worried any 
mofe. Henee it ia that in some cases the ufucriptural plan of committees has beea 
leaorted to — ^that the tyranny of Lord Deacons might be avoided,' — (Quoted by 
I*.S.B.,p. 149.) ' 

We 
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fnlly picked up, and brought to me for my own special amusement ; 
they were all told to me in perfect confidence, and a particular injunc* 
tion was given to me by the narrator, praying that I would not let 
them give me a moment's uneasiness on any account whatever ; — they 
did not indeed give much uneasiness, but they would have given me 
less if I had never been told of them.' — Autobiography, p. 176. 

To return^ however, to more serious matters — we must quote 
the verdict of this author on one general effect of the voluntary 
system in the sphere in which he has moved. He is speaking 
of the restless love of change which, he asserts^ prevails among 
the dissenting congregations : — 

^ I am now an old man, and I can truly say that I have seen dis- 
senting congregations grow weary of three successions of preachers. 
Piety has nothing to do with it ; for the truly pious of the congrega- 
tion are for the most part quiet and uncomplaining, thinking more of 
the salvation of their souls than of the gratification of their taste. I 
have thought much of this matter, and have observed it long with 
great patience and a close attention, and I find it to be an evil insepa- 
rable from dissent, and the natural consequence of the voluntary 
system. A minister goes to a congregation as a suppliant : he mus t 
make himself agreeable to all, and undergo the criticisms of all ; the 
very outset of his connexion with them places him in a humiliating 
attitude. When he first enters the pulpit as a candidate, the question 
naturally occurs to him, '* Do I seek to please men ? " and the answer 
as naturally occurs to him in the affirmative. For awhile, perhaps, he 
may succeed — may be intensely popular — may be idolized ; but it 
cannot last long, unless he has extraordinary talents, or great compa- 
rative wealth. Few men of wealth, however, are disposed to take up 
the work of the ministry among the dissenters ; and as for extraordi- 
nary talents, it is merely an identical proposition to say that they are 
not common. But let a man's wealth or talents be what they may, 
a dissenting congregation can never forget that it has sat in judg- 
ment on its minister, and therefore can never look up with complete 
respect to one on whom it has looked down with the investigation of 
criticism. It often happens that a minister is engaged for six months, 
or even more, upon trial, and during the whole of that time he is 
listened to critically ; and he preaches and prays with a view to cri- 
ticism ; and he is compelled to undergo a thousand impertinent hints, 
animadversions, and suggestions, to make himself all things to all 
men ; and at last it depends on the turn of a straw whether he be 
chosen or rejected. The sanctity and reverence of the ministerial 
character must greatly suflFer by this system ; and accordingly we find 
almost every where that a dissenting minister is but the tool of his 
flock ; they are his instructor, and not he theirs. He must preach 
and pray in such fashion as may be most pleasing to them ; he must 
be always of their opinion in all matters — religious, political, or other- 
wise.' — p. Ill — 113. 

The 
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connection is to exasperate the malignity of faction, by feeding in 
Tulgar minds an ignorant contempt of the clergy. The charge of 
being ^^ useless" proceeds with an ill grace from men whose lives are 
spent in efforts to frustrate the labours of the clergy by calumniating 
their characters. But the apology of the dissenting minister is to be 
fonnd in his system, if indeed any apology can be offered for the man 
who consoles himself for conscious servility to his own party by a 
corresponding insolence and ferocity towards others. 

' This counter- statement is given '^ more in sorrow than in anger ;" 
not in the spirit of vindictive retaliation, but in mere justice to the 
calumniated ministers of the church, and to the cause of truth. For, 
after all, dissenting ministers, generally, are good men, although placed 
in circumstances unfavourable to the culture of manly independence 
of mind, which is perfectly distinct from party violence. And let it 
be recorded to their own honour, and to that of human nature, that 
not a few of their number fall victims to the system which they con- 
scientiously uphold. They err in reasoning, but their hearts are in 
the right place. Their souls are not rendered callous by fanaticism. 
They feel the bitter mockery of such independence as is allowed them. 
Men of finer and more etherial temperament sink under the indignities 
and privations they endure, in what they conceive to be the patli of 
duty, and die broken-hearted. The real cause of their untimely de- 
parture is little understood by the people with whom they are asso- 
ciated. Sustained in their last hours by faith in their Redeemer, their 
lamented fate is ascribed to their anxious zeal too rapidly wearing out 
the spring of life ; and their names are enrolled in the obituary of the 
sect, as a testimony to the goodness of that system which destroyed 
them.' — Hull, pp. 59, 60.* 

We might leave Mr. Hull to reconcile the apparent contradic- 
tion between these two paragraphs ; but, on such a subject, con- 
tradiction is inevitable. Where two antagonist principles are thus 
in perpetual conflict, — on one side, the religion itself, with all its 
mild, and benignant, and sanctifying influences working within 
the hearts of the more enlightened and the better men — on the 
other, the inseparable evils of the voluntary system^ inflaming the 
pride and the passions of the more intemperate and undisciplined, — 
with this constant struggle between the self-denving, and self-sub- 

* ' A young man has been observed to receive from a church a flattering reception, 
ood to settle under circumstances of peculiar encouragement. The people have formed 
a high opinion of his talents, and a higher of his piety. In the course of a year or 
two all is altered — the promise of his early services is not fulfilled — the feelings of 
the people change; some, whose admiration at first arose almost to enthusiasm, 
become now perhaps the most cool or contemptuous ; the man lingers on for a time 
amidst growiug dissatisfaction, till at length he either quits a sphere which he finds 
himself no longer adequate to fill, or is borne, with a strange mixture of emotion in 
the breast of survivors, to the last and universal rrfuge of humanity, ** where the slave 
ii free from his master, and where the weary are at rest." ' — Life of Moreli, p. 253. 
And this touching passage is again from the hand of the vehement preacher of the 
King's Weigh-House, Mr. Binney ! 

duing, 
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of intolerant and comparatively barbarous times, than the modern 
Baptists with the atrocities of John of Leyden, or the prudent and 
peaceful Friends with the frenzies of James Nayler, and the other 
crazy fanatics who bore Icsiimony against die * Steeple House.'* 

It is our duty, we humbly think^ at least to attempt to throw 
ourselves forward, and assume the vantage ground of later history, 
in order, altogether divested of our own individual prepossessions, 
even of our most rooted feelings, to pass an impartial and deli- 
berate judgment on questions like the present. Thus to anti- 
cipate with prophetic sagacity the verdict of the future philosophic 
historian should be the aim of the real statesman; — of him to 
Avhom alone the prospective interests of a great country ought to 
be committed, of him who legislates on deep and lasting principles, 
neither resisting with unwise and fruitless opposition the progress 
of human opinion, nor mistaking every passion of the day for the 
profound impulse of the public mind — the reiterated clamour 
of one section of society for the settled conviction of the whole. 
It will appear to the future historian, that at this period a consi- 
derable property — but a property not sufficient, if entirely contis- 
cated, to make any sensible diminutio]i in the public burdens — was 
held by a peculiar tenure. In every district a man of education and 
character was bound to reside, to perform the functions of religion; 
his sphere of duty was strictly defined, and every inhabitant had a 
right to demand his services ; his church must be open on all staled 
occasions. 1 his resident, whatever his rank or station in the ec- 
clesiastical body, must be, and we will boldly state, almost invari- 
ably is, a man of exemplary moral character, lie stands in a very 
peculiar position: — by his education, and by the respect at present 
universally attached to his profession, he is admitted on a social 
footing by the gentry and the highest aristocracy ; the profession, 
indeed, is held in so much esteem, that the younger sons of men 
of the highest station are found within its ranks ; — yet by the duties 

* The Wesleyan AJethodisIs are not only distinguished, at least the larger and 
more primitive part of the community, by a less hostile feeling towards the church, 
but the constitution of their community, in some degree, mitigates the inseparable 
evils of the 'voluntary system.' Though maintained by the benefactions of their 
members, the intervention of the Conference in rcgulatmg, we believe distributing, 
the salaries of the preachers, and in the appointment of the preachers to their different 
circuits, (that Conference being formed by the body of the preachers themselves,) pre- 
vents any direct collision between the congregation and the pastor. He is neither 
directly chosen by them, nor immediately stipendiary to his particular flock. As for 
^ablishmcnts, the sentiments of the founder of Methodism are well known on that 
point. John Wesley would have had no objection to the revenues of the See of Can- 
terbury, if he might have spent them in furtherance of his own religious views ; he 
would, we suspect, have been only too happy to take up his abode in Lambeth Palace, 
if he might, at the same time, have been allowed to preach in Lambeth Fields. The 
excellent life of one of Wesley's ablest and most genuine disciples, Richard Watson, 
will furnish us with an early opportunity of reverting to this subject. 
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What then is to become of this property, if alienated for ever 
from its present uses ? We have already said that its sale wodld 
really benefit the public but little; government assignats on church 
property would afford a very temporary relief to an embarrassed 
chancellor of the exchequer. But what will be the social^ the 
moral^ the religious consequence ? The squire or the rich noble- 
man will have added the tithe to his rents ; the glebe will have 
been thrown into the park of the neighbouring lord ; the peaceful 
parsonage will become the residence of the retired tradesman ; the 
church, we presume — for no one sect will be able to assert a pecu- 
liar right to its use, or to maintain it in repair — will become a 
picturesque and venerable ruin. There will be no longer in the 
village, or in the small town, the gentleman by birth, by manners, 
and by education — very often the man who spends five times the 
amount which he receives from church property, on purposes con- 
nected with religion and charity. For this most important point 
has been usually overlooked. There are numberless instances of 
men of considerable private fortune, who, from the high respect- 
ability in which the profession is held, are led to embrace it 
with zealous ardour, and bring to the church ten times the pro- 
perty which they ever derive from it. Instead of this, there will 
be the wretched cottage, or rather the cluster of cottages, where 
the teachers of the different sects, who will take upon themselves 
the Christian instruction of the peasantry, will rise in lowly rivalry; 
and obtain, as best they may, and by any means which their too- 
often-tempted conscience will permit — (for want is the most dan- 
gerous of tempters) — to wring out their precarious livelihood. 
They may be assisted by voluntary associations among the more 
wealthy of their sect, but what will be their general condition in 
comparison with the poorest curate of the existing church ? If 
they can live, where are the funds for their education, for their 
books ? — as for their assisting others, their * widow^s mite' would 
be a mite indeed ! 

America is the great model to which both parties appeal to 
show the success or the failure of republican institutions both in 
church and state. The voluntary system is there in full operation; 
some of its American advocates assert, as they assert with regard 
to all their institutions, in the most perfect and unexampled effi- 
ciency as a plarrfor the maintenance and advancement of Chris- 
tianity. The counter-statement, however, rests on equal authority, 
and presents a very different result.* It is impossible for us fairly 

to 



* A work has been published by the Rev. J.G. Lorimer, of Glasgow, called ' The 
Past and Present Condition of Religion and Morality in the United States of America, 
aa Argument not for Voluntary, but for Established Churches.' It abounds in 
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evituble coiisetiueiice of llie present period of social development 
in America j — grant that the congrcgalions of llie separate religious 
seels bear as gieat a proportion to tlie general population as in this 
country; — grant that the general tone of Christian feeling is equally 
high, pure, and primitive; — grant that the liberality of the several 
congregations maintains at least the more respectable of the 
ministers in decent ease and comfort ;♦ — grant that our celebrated 
female traveller has overcoloured the inSuence exercised by the 
different ministers over her own sex, to the increase of their own 
worldly comforts, at the expense of the more parsimonious hus- 
band ; and that she has over-estimated the proportionate power 
exercised over the male and female mind, as shown in the relative 
numbers composing the congregations; — yet, after all these pro- 
digal and, we have no doubt, most unwarranted concessions, the 
question of the utilili/ of a Church Establishment in England is 
hardly aSected. In the United States all are, and must be for some 
time, much more on a level in point of propeity than in the old 
country; the high wages of labour place the artisan and the peasant 
much more nearly on a par with the shopkeeper or tradesman ; the 
ejipcnses of living on n decent scale are smaller, so that eveu the 
labourer who belongs to an independent congregation, if he has the 
will, has likewise the power to contribute to the maintenance of 
his pastor. The Methodists with its sometimes contrive to raise 
contributions among our working people ; and through the habits 
of sobriety and temperance which they inculcate, the poor man is 
probably a gainer rather than a loser by his penny a week, or such 
trilling subscription. This, however, cannot be done on a general 
and extensive scale. A revolution which would, in any degree, 
equalize property in this country, must commence by destroying 
two thirds of it. In the first place, in so violent and appalling a 
convulsion, as alone could disorganize the present tenure of pro- 
perty, all which depends upon public or private credit falls at 
once ; secondly, as such a revolution — if it ever comes— K:an only 
take place in the interests, and through the predominant power 
of the manufacturing classes, its first step must be the total abro- 
gation of all corn laws, from which the value of land, and the 

* We are assuwil, hy a well-knowu oud crcdibli: minister of that country, — 'No 
roinlBter of any PtoleBtant Jenominstion, to my knowlL-dge, Aai ever received a ttiffl- 

eltnl Aving ivo yfaTB in luccanori Dr. Payaon'a fdJier, like moil minHlert 

ef cButilrs pariihes, derifed the means of BTijiiiorKng his family from B farni whidi 
bis sDna aisistcil in cultivating .... even Iha celebrated Dr. Dwight, when en- 
gaged on Sundays in his mlniitcriBl labours, wis at one period of his life left to wort 
-'■-- " IB laehioQ, during the week ; and .... the salary of a mlnliiii" <■ tn 
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into the nearest regions of want and distress. What would be the 
consequence to society, if the whole clergy of this country were at 
once reduced to the level of the dissenting ministry, in the means 
of doing good ? — if all charities, as well as all the churches and 
meeting-houses of the kingdom, were left to the private and casual 
munificence of the opulent? — if there were none whom their sta- 
tion as Christian ministers, and their more intimate acquaintance 
with the divine charity of their Master, should summon to 
adorn and commend their faith by their good works — and who 
should be enabled, from their professional incomes^ to answer to 
that imperative call i 

For there is another most important point, which must not be 
overlooked in this great controversy. It cannot be denied that 
the present in this country, and even in America, is a period of 
much religious excitement. If the voluntary system would act at 
any time with efficiency, it would be now, when the plan of 
organizingnreligious associations is so widely practised ; and the 
very nonsense and fanaticism which abound only prove the exube- 
rant religious life and vigour which penetrate the whole of society. 
But the experience of all Christian history teaches us that such 
outbursts of over-strained excitement collapse into comparative 
indifference and apathy. The wise Christian statesman will 
provide for the evil day, as well as for the good : he will see that 
the voluntary system must ebb and flow with the tide of religious 
feeling ; but if it once falls far below the decent, even if parsi- 
monious, maintenance of a Christian ministry, what will be the 
consequence ? None but very inferior, or very uneducated men, 
and those in general men of high-wrought enthusiasm, will embrace 
the calling; that enthusiasm falling upon undisciplined and un- 
cultivated minds, the calling will sink in public estimation ; and 
though there may be some wise and holy men who will cling to it 
through evil report as well as good report, yet the general effect 
must be the degradation of the ministerial character, and with that 
an increased disrespect and irreverence for religion itself. It is 
at such periods that the inert resistance of an endowed esta- 
blishment, which depends for its support on no temporary excite- 
ment, and is liable to fail onj no subsidence of local fervour, 
maintains at least the public ceremonial for local in all its 
decent dignity. Religion has a quiet sanctuary, in which, if 
she rest unaggressive, she still maintains her own self-respect, 
and commands respect abroad ; — ^she can still associate herself 
with learning; and if the body of her ministers partake of 
the general quiescence as to the propagation of Christianity, 
even the regular performance of their functions tends to keep 
alive that which otherwise would almost expire in neglect and 

indifference. 
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wealthier classes-^can there be any rational reliance on the proper^ 
effective, general maintenance of Christian ordinances, or of Chris- 
tian instruction, in any state of society ? 

Deeply should we lament, if any observations of ours should 
tend to widen the breach between the Dissenters and the Church. 
We appeal, in the name of our common Christianity, to all the 
peaceful and the enlightened of the former body, to stand forward, 
m order to allay the ungodly strife which has commenced ; — we 
appeal to all who prize the religion of Christ above temporary 
political influence, to arrest this implacable and internecine warfare 
against the Church, in which, if they succeed, the advantages to 
Christianity, even on their own showing, are remote and pro- 
blematical ; in ours, must be fatal to the* religious welfare of the 
community ; but which, by its very agitation and excitement, must 
give a most fearful shock to the faith of millions. The strife cannot 
be carried on without the maddening of evil passions on both 
sides, the exasperation of mutual hate, the degrading sense of 
defeat, the still more unchristian exultation of triumph — and of 
all this our common religion bears the blame, and suffers the 
penalty. Why will not Dissent, if it will adhere to its voluntary 
system, take its place as an auxiliary — as a rival, if it will — in 
the holy emulation of peace and good works, with the Established 
Church ? Why will it be always looking to the petty interests of 
the dissenting body — uniting, upon a principle of common hostility 
to the Church, parties which differ, inter se, far more widely, and 
on more important pcMnts of doctrine, than most of them from the 
Church — while the great eternal interests of the religion of cha- 
rity and love are forgotten ? Religious liberty, in its usual sense, is 
a noble thing ; but religious liberty according to its more genuine 
acceptation is far nobler — the liberty of the soul from the selHsh 
jealousies, the inflaming passions, the hatred and the stiife which 
fill the heart of the demagogue — the liberty which commands in- 
ternal peace, into whatever outward state of anxiety or distress man 
may be thrown, and emancipates him from the most tyrannical 
bondage under vvhich he can groan — his own undisciplined, unim- 
proved, unsanctified nature. 

In order to advance, as far hs may be in our power, this holy 
consummation, we would endeavour to remove every point of 
hostile collision between the two bodies — to abolish every distinc- 
tion which is not strictly necessary to the existence and efiiciency 
of a national church — and, by endeavouring to negociate an 
interchange of mutual good understanding among the wise and 
moderate on both sides, overawe into silence the clamours of the 
more violent. The principle of any such arrangement appears 
very simple, — mutual concession, and, if possible, mutual respect 

for 
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we rather believe that this charge is made bv law on tlic cluirch- 
rate in London,^in most towns it is csstahlished by iisn*;('. AW the 
expenses of vestries, salaries to vestry-clerks, we prcsiinus vouic 
from this rate, for they cannot legally be taken from that for tlie 
poor, or the highway-rate, ^dd to this, clocks, bells, and n mul- 
titude of small items of that kind, and we shall find a very consi- 
derable deduction from the church-rate ; and all thr&c (Xiuiises 
must, in all justice, be charged as a parochial lax upon thi* inha- 
bitants under some other name. The third division of thc:s(> lit ins 
of expenditure, the ornamental part of public worship, oii«:lit, wv 
think, to be borne by the congregations, either out of the pew- 
rents, or from voluntary subscription. The manner in which 
Lord Althorp intended to provide for the second branch of church- 
rate expenditure was the most objectionable. He propos^ed to 
release the rector from the re[)air of the chancel, and to throw upon 
him, instead, these expenses. But Lord Althorp had, in the lii.st 
place, overlooked the important point, that in many parishes there 
is no rector. Another most serious ditiiculty vvas this, that in {\w. 
large towns, where, from the increased expenses of their situation, 
and the greater demands upon their income, it would be expedient 
to alleviate, rather than increase, the burthens upon the clergy, this 
bargain would have been, in general, most disadvantageous to 
them; while the country rector, whose chancel peihaps was in a 
state of comparative decay, would have to provide the requisites 
for public worship on the smallest possible scale, the town lei'tor, 
who has been obliged to keep up his chancel, would have to pro- 
vide for monthly communicants in vast numbers, and books, sur- 
plices, and all the rest of the charges in full proportion, according 
to the size of his parish, and, in some respects, his own zeal and 
success, — on the whole it would amount, in many instances, to a very 
onerous and unfair burthen. Some advantage would undoubtedly 
arise iu placing the repairs of the chancel and the church under 
the superintendence of the same body ; but some other sourci^ 
must clearly be found for this part of the church-rate expenditure, 
than that suggested by the late Chancellor of the I'^xchcipier. 
For the first article of expenditure, the repair of the fabrics, Lord 
Althorp assigned a payment of 2o0,000i., payable from the hnui- 
tax. The dissenting interest was loud in its clamours against this 
proposition: instead of relieving them altogether from the burllien, 
it continued it, they said, in an indirect manner, since any charge upon 
the general revenue of the country pressed equally upon all classes. 
Their enemies might suggest that they were not well pleased that 
their annual opportunity of agitation was wrested from their hands, 
for they forgot to observe, that the land-tax is a partial burthen 
upon that class which at present pays the larger part of the church- 
rate, 
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for conscientious prejudices. In this calm and conciliatory spiritt 
wc would proceed, in tlie lirst place, tu tlie investigation of what 
are called the ClaiTns of the Dissenters, and afterwards to make 
some observations on the popular subject of ChuriJi reform. 

The first grievance of which the Dissenters complain is the pay- 
ment of church-rates. It may be observed, that the Dissenters dd 
not state this question ({uite fairly, when they represent it as a 
personal charge; it is, in fact, a tax upon property. This tax 13 
sanctioned by immemorial usage, and, no doubt, every one who 
hires a farm or a bouse calculates the amount of this rate as he 
does the poor-rate or the highway-rate, and pleads it in diminution 
i>f his rent. It is, then, a landlord's, not a tenant's tax. But let 
lliis pass. If the payment of church-rate be galling to the Dis- 
senter, it is no less necessary to relieve the clergy in the large 
towns from the irritation inseparable from the yearly agitation of 
this question. In most towns the church-rate party has obtained 
the majority, and for that very reation we consider tife amicable 
arrangement of the question at the present time every way desi- 
lable, more particularly when we consider the uncertaiu slate of 
the law as to the levying and appropriation of this find. Lord 
^Ithorp's Bill, introduced during ilie course of the last session, 
was assailed with equul violence by some zealous organs of either 
party. On oue side it was objected, that the grant, secured 
upon the land-tax, did not amount to more than half the sum 
levied by church-rate throughout the kingdom. The Dig- 
sentei's, again, insisted, that if any part of llie church-rate was 
defrayed out of the general revenue of the kingdom, tliey were 
slill liable to this indirect taxation. We nmst take the free- 
dom to say, that both parties seemed to argue, if not in ignorance, 
in total I'orgelfulness of the nature of the church-rate, and the pur- 
poses on which it is expended. These purposes may be considered 
fourfold : — first, the repair of the fabric; secondly, the expenses 
of public worship, including the sacramental elements, surplices, 
books, SbC, to which may be added the salaries of parish-clerks, 
and pew -openers, perhaps of sextons and beadles ; thirdly, those 
which i^ord AlUiorp, if we remember right, described as tlie luxuries 
of public worship, — tlie (Mgan, and the organist's salary, carpels, 
cushions, and whatever may be considered the ornamental decora- 
tions of the church; fourlhly. cxptnsr? strictly parochial, whicii 
have no relation whatever \.< imvch, and which 

concern the body oIJMii^ inity, united by 

the bonds o^M|^^p|i i\ considerable 

deductUj^^^^^^^^p amount 
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rate, and in which comparatively few Dissenters are found — the 
lundowners. In the country, the tax falls directly upon the land, 
and so, through the tenant, on the landed proprietor; in the towns it 
likewise falls on property, which is assessed, or liable to be assessed, 
to the land-tax. If, then, this measure were merely considered as 
a relief to the landed interest in its present state of depression, no 
class in the community could have any right to complain of its 
injustice : the only valid objection lies against the land-tax itself, 
from the strangely unequal and partial manner in which it is as- 
sessed, according to a very ancient valuation, on the different 
counties, while a reassessment is become almost impracticable from 
the redemption of a considerable part of it during the administra- 
tion of Mr. Pitt. It is worthy of consideration, that all church 
property, including tithes, is assessed to the land-tax; in fact, no 
small proportion of this 250,000/. would be defrayed from the 
revenue of the church. . In many cases, we have no doubt that 
the annual church-rate is not more than the clergyman's assess- 
ment to the land-tax. 

The second demand of the Dissenters is the nght of interring 
their dead in the parochial burial-grounds by thdr oivn ministers. 
This claim is a very singular corollary from the former. Whateva- 
expense attends the keeping up the burial-grounds falls on the 
church-rate; the Dissenters will not pay the church-rate, and jet 
complain that they are not admitted, on their own terms, to all the 
advantages of those who do. This claim is not merely unreason- 
able ; it is an invasion on the rights, and something like a gratuitous 
insult to the feelings and the conscience of the clergyman. The 
principle of mutual and amicable concession does not require the 
Church to surrender this privilege ; it oujtht to induce the Dissenter 
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their own dead — very small where the congregation consist of 
but few, large only where the community is flourishing — can be 
any heavy grievance upon Dissenters if they sliould be discharged 
from all payments, even for the inclosure of the churchyard. 

Their next demand is for a General Registration. We presume 
that the object in urging this point is the legal difficulty which 
is found in the transmission of property ; they want a record of 
their births and deaths, which shall be admissible as evidence in 
the courts of law. Without doubt, this concession should be made 
in the amplest and readiest manner. It concerns their civil rights, 
for which they are fully entitled to demand security from the legis- 
lature. For our own part, m'c wish that we had an executive strong 
enough to enforce the compulsory registration of births and deaths. 
Accurate statistics of a country form the most important element 
of political science, and we do not understand how these statistics 
can be accurate without a general national registration. Uut 
as the liberty of the subject seems to be disinclined to do anything 
^on compulsion,' the only measure which can be contemplated at 
present must be one which will give full relief to the Dissenter 
who is desirous of securing the advantages of legal registration. 
The principle of such a measure appears to us the simplest pos- 
sible, nor do we apprehend much difficulty in the details. Let 
the parochial registers remain as they are for the members of the 
church ; let a civil register be established, in towns under the care 
of the town-clerk, in the country under that of the overseer, the con- 
stable, any one (with due deference to Lord John Russell) but the 
tax-gatherer. The parochial registers are now annually copied 
and returned to the chanceries of the different dioceses ; the civil 
register might be transmitted to the custody of the clerk of the 
peace. But in order to obviate the difficulty of searching in two 
different places for records, a mutual interchange might take place, 
— a copy of the civil register should be transmitted to the chancery, 
and one of the ecclesiastical to the clerk of the peace. 

The fourth demand is the Legality of Dissenters' Marriages. 
To any measure of relief on this head, the Established Church 
neither could injustice, nor, we are persuaded, would be disposed 
by inclination, to offer the least impediment. It is not a question 
between the Church and the dissenting body ; it is the state that 
requires some security against the abuse of this privilege. The 
rite of matrimony is altogether so important to the well-being of 
society — the mischief of clandestine unions is so fatal to the peace 
of families — that the legislature must jealously guard the adminis- 
tration of the ceremony against alPdanger of fraud ; it must not dis- 
organize society in order to secure liberty of conscience. The whole 
difficulty, and it is a serious one, arises out of the constitution of the 

dissenting 
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the Universities. On this subject we have more than once written 
at some length ; we shall only repeat, that in the present temper 
of the Universities, any legislative measure which should force the 
heads and governors of the colleges to adopt a system of education 
to which they conscientiously object, appears to us a most tyran- 
nical infringement on the rights of conscience. On the other 
hand, if the dissenters labour under any disadvantages in profes- 
sional advancement from their exclusion from academic education, 
some scheme should be devised to place them, in this civil right, on 
an equality with their fellow-subjects. 

The claims of the dissenters being finally satisfied, not perhaps 
to the utmost limit of their own demands, but to the fullest extent 
consistent with justice, peace, and the existence of the National 
Church, Church Reform in England becomes a question of the 
internal policy of that church ; in which those without her pale 
have no further concern than that solicitude which all good men 
must feel, that all means employed for the moral improvement of 
the people should be made as efficient as possible. Such, we 
are inclined to think, is already the general sentiment — at all 
events to this view public sentiment is manifestly tending ; and we 
may observe that, comparing the addresses of the great majority 
of so-called liberal candidates on the recent general election with 
those of the preceding one, there is certainly on this head a most 
marked improvement. Confining church reform then to the regu- 
lation of church property, we know no subject which all parties 
ought to approach with more dispassionate and serious equanimity."" 
The principle once admitted, it is a question purely of practical 
detail. But if all propositions emanating from the church itself, as 
represented by the bench of bishops, are to be looked upon with 
jealousy and mistrust ; if, on the other hand, such crude and ill- 
digested measures as those thrown on the table of the House of 
Lords during the last session by the late Lord Chancellor, are to be 
considered the ultimatum of the opposite party : — measures which, 
while they professed to remedy the evil of non-residence, were 
gratuitously insulting to the resident clergy ; threatened them with 
penalties and forfeitures conceived in the spirit of the Star Chamber; 
not content with making them inform against themselves, left them 
likewise at the mercy of common informers; restricted their 
absence from their cures from three months to two — though 
among the resident clergy it is well known that few avail them- 
selves of the extent of their privilege — and to some it is absolutely 
necessary to do so — and all who do so, incur considerable expense 
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all parties agree; the difficulty lies in framing a practical measure. 
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Benefices 

above «£800 under «£900 per annum 127 
„ 900 „ 1000 „ 91 

„ 1000 „ 1500 „ 137 

„ 1500 „ 2000 „ 31 

„ 2000 18 

There is something appalling, at first sight, in this enormous 
inequality. Two great questions are instantly forced upon our 
consideration* Is it practicable, in the first place ; in the second, 
is it expedient, to equalize the preferments of the church P The 
church property is the only source to which we can fairly look for 
the augmentation of the smaller benefices, and it is impossible not 
to see at once, that the confiscation of the whole episcopal and 
chapter property, with the few livings of very large amount, would 
not be of any great service. But we are not yet come either to 
the abolition, the degradation, or even, notwithstanding the brood-* 
ing murmurs in the lower depths of democracy, to the expulsion 
of the bishops from the House of Lords. According, then, to the 
present order of things, would the average income of the bishops, 
calculated at 5930/., endure much abatement ? The equalization 
of the bishoprics among themselves is altogether a subordinate 
question ; abstractedly speaking, we might wish that the laborious 
bishopric of Chester were at least equal to that of Worcester, or 
Gloucester to Ely. We should certainly prefer the raising the 
poorer bishoprics, Llandaff, Rochester, &c., by deducting from 
the richer sees, rather than by holding chapter preferment, and 
more especially livings, in commendam. But these are minor 
matters scarcely worthy of consideration in comparison with the 
great general question. 

The chapter property may perhaps appear a more available 
source for the augmentation of the poorer benefices. But we 
must plead for considerable reservations on this head ; we must 
plead in behalf of education and of learning. In the first place, 
the stalls at Durham, dedicated by the wise munificence of the 
present bishop and chapter to the endowment of the Univer- 
sity in that city, will scarcely be diverted to a nobler or more 
useful purpose. The canonries of Christ Church ought invariably 
to be bestowed on men of letters or science, who will maintain or 
elevate the character of the University. We should much like to 
invade the patronage of the See of Ely with the same view, and 
attach half of its stalls to some of the most laborious and ill- 
endowed professorships at Cambridge* Nor, if instead of birth 
and connexion, theological attainments and literary distinction 
were considered the best title to the higher and more valuable 
stalls and deaneries, would the public have much inclination to 
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ileinanct their more direct appropriation to the advantage of ibe 
parochial clergy ? Tliere ia one very important and efficient 
office, that of archdeacon, which is in general miserably paid. 
The union of every archdeaconry with a stall is greatly to be desired. 
After ample provision for the maintenance of cathedral worship, 
•nd for that national as well as ecclesiastical object, the encourage- 
meot of theological erudition and literature in the highest sense 
of lliat word — after securing sufficient stations of comparative 
c-asc and dignity for men whose talents may l>e more service- 
ably employed in the labours of the desk, thqn iu those of 
Uic ordinary parish priesthood — then, and not till then, what 
might remain of the chapter preferment might, in many in- 
Mtance>, be beneficially employed in the endowment of the labo- 
rioiu and usually ill-paid vicarages in the large towns. This, 
in fact* is the weakest part of the church establishment. In all 
the older towns, the parochial cures in general belonged to the 
adjacent abbey. The abbey possessed the great tithes, and iiip< 
plied the vicarage from its own body. At the lieformation the 
tithef were alienated, and the vicarage remained to struggle on in 
laboriouD penury. If, however, it be iiiiporlant that the more 
able and active of the clergy should be placed in the most import- 
ant spheres of duty, it is in vain to expect this to be the case, 
where the laborious town parish is so much worse paid than the 
peaceful country rectory. 

After all these deductions, of which the last qlone would tend 
lu improve the condition of what are now vulgarly called the 
working clergy, not much would remam for any general fund for 
the augmentation of poorer benefices. But with submission, we 
would inquire whether the property is not capable of considerable 
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expected ; and if a large pioportioii of it were reserved for llie aug- 
mentation of smaller benelices, the goveniDient might, without injury 
to tile public, if necessary, lend its aiii. Thia would be peculiarly 
advantageous, wliere, as in many cases, the gi'eat tithes of large 
parishes are licld ou lease from ecclesiastical bodies, and the vica^ 
or more usually the perpetual curate, is paid by a fised stipend, 
that stipend having been regulated when men 

' Were passing rich with forty pounds a year,' 

Nothing, we know, from many instances, creates a stronger pre- 
judice against tlie church than tlie miserable pittance assigned to 
the resident curate in an extensive parish, where a large amount is 
levied for tithe, not by a lay rector (that the farmers understand,) 
but by an ecclesiastical body. All livings actually held by chap- 
ters ought in justice to be brought under the Curates' Act. If k 
scheme of this kind should be impracticable, we would venture to 
make another suggestion. At pi'esent, every benefice, including 
the bishopricks and the chapter preferments, pays first-fruits to the 
Crown. These first-fruits are made over to Queen Anne'a Bounty 
Fund, which is applied to the augmentation of small livings. The 
first-fruits, in the latter case, on the whole, may not be very 
burthensome, but coming upon the bishop or prebendary just 
when he is most hardly pressed, by the change of residence, 
the expense of fumishiug a new house, 8cc,, it is often very ill- 
timed; and if he should die before he has reali2ed several years' 
income, his family may be left worse off for his advancement. 
Might not the tirst-fruits be commuted, lo the advantage of both 
parties, for a per-centage upon fines ? 

As to an eijualization of livings, any such measure would be ai 
unjust as impracticable. The necessary preliminary to such a step 
must be a re- measurement and re-arrangement, an equalization in 
point of extent and population of all the parishes in the kingdom. 
The confusion this would create in all the properly in the countiy 
shows at once its absolute impossibility. And even if this depart- 
mental and sectional division were introduced, and the country 
marked out into new episcopal and parochial squares or parallelo- 
grams, unless the system possessed a self^adapting power to the 
rapid increase of the population in some quaiters, and its more sta- 
tionary condition in others, the proportion would be disturbed and 
thrown into as great irregularity as ever in a few years. It is obviously 
then impracticable, without thus recasting, as it were, the whole 
social system, to approximate to anything like uniformity in the pay- 
ment of the clergyman, or lo apportion the funds for his maintenance 
according to the first principle, the extent and population of the 
parish, in fact, the main difficulty arises from the insufficiency 
p 3 of 
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*A tbe «4iok revenue of the diurcfa : if it were all thrcnru tageftter, 
uid iKdiuiig reberved for bisbops or otber superior officere of tbe 
vliUFd), it is caiculaled tliat it would give to each parochial 
Musister an iDcome of S^dl. '. It vould be a pleasant office to 
Ivwcsae a <lMircli refonner witb an anDual million or two moic at 
Mir <KinUDtliiad ; but under present circusiElancefi, il is vetr 6i&< 
Kult Vi fcuj^eet meat-ureK wlucb will not create almost as many 
tiil« «» thej feot'yie. 

V'A, if ^wii Ml e^ualizalion of tie cburcli revenues were prac- 
ti<aJt>«, «e t^r-fuld e"te)t'.un seiiouE doubts of its expediencr. Our 
tta^Ktt Miil bt: at-t'^itibed, it mav be, amused, at our grave refer- 
«»<% U/ tJv: ffOpulatiou ({uesliou, in a discussion like the preaeut. 
Kul m k'/ber and iu',«t e/jleinii earnest we would suggest the 
n^mt-y, wbetl^rr bv the multijilication of small linngs of about 
.V/y. « ;«ar, li«t: jgeiKral condition of tlie wbule bodv would not 
Ifi tfAifjKti rjtai]} b«low its proper level of respect and independ- 
eiK^ i* A »iu/Jj ^it:Mt:r liunjber would be tempted, immediately 
tt.«t tb«7 'A^MttfA a beiMr/ice, wliicb ue presume would be faci- 
lifcHA/l t/j tfaft iiif:f«aM: in small liviaf^s, to enter on eaHj and iin- 
yfri/U^ht untsiin^'c*; tliej' would find themselves bunhened at llie 
V'tf t '// bf« wilit lai;^« families, and cither be reduced to penuiy, 
'M *• aJ t^'HiU tiiik ^f>lef aod lower in the general scale of society. 
!:f»/M->\n% t// iiiK |/ieM:nt i>y»teiii, unless heir to a family living, 
w>^A "•/imoMi/ini^ tiit>;rr»t or coniuianding talents, a young man 
t*i 'fi'Un m j//nU-jjt t-/ Mrrve bcverat years oa a curacy before he 
Uiti-ii.t. 'A tiMiiu^ in lilir. Il u Uu*:, that some live and die a> 
i.UJtilu : il jt> a jantciiiabl*^ trutli, tliat among these have been, 
tLi.jt biill fu»y Uf., t^mn: deM:rving a much better fate; but we 
M-iu'^-Jy t*^ bi/w th'i» i» to be avoided, iu an over-crowded pro- 
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this kind no doubt exist, and such abuses should be prevented^ 
for the future, by rigid and uncompromising statutes. Wherever 
it is possible, there should be a resident clergyman in, or near 
every parish. For there is a vast deal of very idle fallacy, and 
serious misapprehension arising out of the parliamentary returns* 
No distinction is made, at least no marked and evident distinction^ 
between a clergyman actually non-resident, and those who happen 
to reside just beyond the borders of their parish. In many in* 
stances^ a clergyman is much more conveniently situated for the 
performance of his duties, though not actually within his parish^ 
than if he were domiciled in some remote and unpeopled corner 
of it. At all events, these cases should not be confounded : wo 
know several instances of clergymen, who are most diligently 
discharging the duties of their cures; but, in the public docu- 
ments, are represented as non-residents, because the living either 
has no glebe-house, or none in which a gentleman can live ; and 
the incumbent has therefore obtained a commodious dwelling as 
near as possible to his charge. In this, as in some other cases, 
we would allow great latitude to the bishops, and no man should 
be returned as non-resident, who is residing near enough to perform 
bis duties with convenience and punctuality. 

In one important particular all the Bills against pluralities and 
non-residence appear to us framed on a false principle. They 
have considered only the uoZwe and the distance from each other ; 
they have altogether omitted the more important part, the popu- 
lation* Dr. Burton, in his proposed plan for the taxation of the 
larger livings for the benefit of the smaller, totally forgot this most 
important item in the calculation. It would be as unjust as it 
would be impolitic to tax a living of 500/. a year, with 5000 pa- 
rishioners, for the benefit of one of 100/. with a population of 100. 
It would be a much more effective regulation than most provisions 
which we have seen, if any person holding two livings should, in 
almost all instances, be compelled to reside on that which has the 
largest population; and, holding one with a certain amount of 
population, he should in no case be permitted to hold another, 
unless where the population is very small. Under such regu- 
lations, notwithstanding the honest and just prejudice against 
pluralities in the abstract, there is no doubt that their practical 
operation, in the present state of the church, would be beneficial 
rather than injurious. If a clergyman has one living worth 200/. 
with a population of 2000, and another of 500 (no uncommon 
case) with a population of 200, it would be better that he should 
reside on the larger benefice with the united income, and leave a 
resident curate, with a liberal stipend, on the smaller. And, after 
u\\f population; though the best, is far from a certain criterion of 
^ ^ clergyman's 
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Church Establishment^ in a tetiipefatb ^xamiriation of thci be^t 
mode of re-ttrrangihg its revenues, as fai* as that re-arran^6metat 
may be needed, will at once tinmask the itlsidious friendship of 
those who — abolitionists at heart — 6till tlilk the smoother Ian*' 
giiage of reforili ; and, by forcing them to declare their views 
openly, show how very insignificiiht a portiofci Of the educated 
and influential classes of the community ar6 inclined to sever 
the few remaining and almost imperceptible links Which uilite 
the Church and Slate. Nor do we consider this urgent cry of 
* peace I peace I ' applicable only to the avowed or secret ene- 
mies of the Established Church. If any zealous but imprudent 
and short-sighted knot of churchmen should endeavour to rouse a 
spirit of resistance among the clergy to a fair and candid ex- 
amination of the Church, with a view to sUch correction, as may 
be practicable, of its imperfections ; — if they should attempt to 
embarrass the government — the only government the country 
can have, that still retains a profound feiSpect for the ancient 
institutions of the country — they will be the Worst enettiies of that 
Establishment, of which they declare themselves the devoted 
champions. If, on the other hand, such discussions are carried 
on with openness, candour, and real liberality, with a fair state- 
ment of difliculties, and a tranquil consideration of the remedies 
proposed, the Establishment of the country will rally round it all 
the good sense, the moderation, the wisdom, we will venture to 
say, the genuine Christianity of the country ; for the real Christ- 
ianity of the DissenteSB themselves will then have the courage 
and the justice to disclaim the sentiments of the more violent 
and factious of that body. When the alternative is fairly placed 
before the country between an Established Church and the Volun- 
tary System, we have too much confidence in the wisdom of the 
English nation at large, to have the slightest apprehension of ap- 
pealing to, and of abiding by, its deliberate and solemn decision. 



Art. VIII. — Zur Geschkhte der Neueren Schonen Llleratur in 
Deutschland, von Henri Heine. Th. 1 uttd 2. Paris and 
Leipzig. 1833. 

IT has frequently been made a question, whether the Germans 
have any well-founded pretensions to wit ; and it seemed till 
lately pretty generally agreed that the maintenance of the national 
honour in this respect had devolved exclusively on Jean Paul^^ 
whose sallies come flashing through his tnysticism, like liglitning 
through clouds. Within the last five years, however, a new star 

has 
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realists ; * ftnd it is still related, as characteristic of her style of in- 
quiry in Germany^ that her first address to Schelling was: — 
Monsieur, voudriez-vous bien m'expliquer voire systeme en pen de 
mots f i* Her accounts of books, also, are singularly defective ; her 
analysis of Faust j for instance, shows that she had never read 
above a third of it. But on the subject of Madame's merits 
and demerits Heine himself shall speak*- 

* Madame de Stael's Germany is the only comprehensive piece of 
information which the French have received as to the intellectual life 
of Germany ; and yet^ since the appearance of this book, a long 
period has elapsed, and an entirely new literature has developed itself 
in Germany. Is it hut a transient literature ? Is it already in the sere 
and yellow leaf ? Opinions are divided upon these points. Most be- 
lieve that, with the death of Goethe, a new literary period begins in 
Germany ; that old Germany is gone with him to the grave ; that the 
aristocratic season of literature is at an end, the democratic, beginning ; 
or, as a French journalist lately expressed it, " The spirit of indivi- 
duals has ceased, the spirit of all has commenced.'* As to myself, I 
cannot so confidently decide on the future evolutions of the German 
mind. The termination of the Goethe period of art ^ by which name I 
first designated this period, I had for many years foreseen. I might 
well prophesy ! I had a thorough knowledge of the ways and means of 
those unquiet ones, who would fain make an end of the Goethe dynasty ; 
and in the risings of that time against Goethe, I myself was certainly 
to be seen. Now that Goethe is dead, a strange pang comes over me 
to think of it. 

' As I announce these pages as a continuation, m some sort, of 
Madame de StaePs work, I am obliged, whilst honouring the instruc- 
tion derivable from it, to recommend, notwithstanding, a certain caution 
in the use of it, and most particularly to proclaim it a coterie book. 
Madame de Stael, of glorious memory, has here, in the form of a 
book, opened, as it were, a drawing-room, in which she received 
German authors, and gave them an opportunity of familiarizing them- 
selves with the civilized world of France ; but in the hubbub of the 
most various voices which cry from out this book, clear above all is 
heard the fine descant of Mr. A. W. Schlegel. Where she is all her- 
self, where the magnanimous Madame speaks out directly with her own 
whole heart — even with the entire fire- work of her own brilliant absur- 
dities — there, good and excellent is the production. But so soon as she 

* 'He added, when something was said about the flights of her fancy, that for his 
part, he could not admire her flights, for to him she was generally invisible ; not 
because she ascended to a great height above the earth, but because she invariably 
•elected a foggy atmosphere.' — Gregory** Life of Uall^ p. 235, 

\ The same mode of inquiry seems to have been ado])ted by M. Thiers during his 
ten days' journey to England in 1833, in which time he pledged himself to the citizen- 
king to learn all that was worth learning conceruiog us. He wrote as follows to a 
gentleman then connected with the Treasury: — 

Mon cker Monsieur.^ — Pourriez-voui me donner un petii quart (Pheure pour vCeos^ 
pUqucr /e stfsthnf financier de voire patfsf Tout ^ vous, TuiSKS, 

lends 
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on Europe by Catholicism. It was necessary as a wholesome reaction 
against the gloomy eolossal materialism which had unfolded itself in 
the Roman empire, and threatened to annihilate all the spiritual ex- 
cellence of man. As the loose memoirs of the preceding century form, 
as it were, the fneces justijicatives of the French revolution ; as the 
terrorism of a Committee of Public Safety appears to us a neces- 
sary medicine, after reading the confessions of the patrician world of 
France subsequent to the Regency ; just so is the wholesomeness of 
the ascetic spirituality recognized after reading Petronius or Apuleius^ 
books which may be regarded as the pieces jmtJjficatives of Catholicism. 
The flesh had become so wanton in this Roman world, that the mo- 
nastic discipline might well be necessary to mortify it. After the 
feast of a Trimalchion, there was need of a fasting regimen.' 

He proceeds to specify the effects of this spirit upon the ro- 
mantic literature of the middle ages^ in which he thinks self-denial 
too rigidly inculcated ; excepting, however, — he might have made 
abundance of exceptions — Gottfried of Strasburg, who, by the 
way, is supposed to be the author of the book which lured Dante's 
Paulo and Francesca into sin. Music, painting, and architecture, 
sufferedf he says, from the same cause ; but it will be sufficient to 
quote what be says about the last : — 

* The art of building bore the same character as the other arts in 
the middle ages ; as, indeed, at that time all manifestations of life 
harmonized most surprisingly with one another. Here, in architec- 
ture, is exhibited the same parabolical tendency as in poetry. When 
we now enter an old cathedral, we hardly feel any longer the exterior 
sense of its stone-work symbolicism. Only the general impression 
strikes immediately into the soul. We here feel the elevation of the 
spirit, and the prostration of the flesh. The interior of the cathedral 
is itself a hollow cross, and we there walk in the very instrument of 
martyrdom ; the variegated windows cast their red lights upon us, like 
drops of blood ; funeral hymns are trembling round us ; under our feet, 
tombstones and corruption ; and the spirit struggles, with the colossal 
pillars, towards heaven, painfully tearing itself asunder from the body, 
which drops, like a worn-out garment, to the ground. 

* When we look upon it from the outside, this same Gothic cathe- 
dral, these enormous piles of building, which are so airy, so fine, so 
ornamental, so transparently elaborated, that one might suppose them 
carved out, that one might take them for Brabant points of marble : 
then do we first truly feel the power of that age, which knew how to 
obtain such a mastery over stone itself, that it seems almost spectrally 
instinct with spirit, that this hardest of material things expresses the 
spiritualism of Christianity.' 

Coleridge had probably something of the same sort in his mind, 
when he said that an old Gothic cathedral always looked to him 
like a petrified religion. Heine continues : — 

' But the arts are nothing but the mirrors of life, and as Catho- 
licism was extinguished in life, so also did it grow faint and die away 

in 
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pious Jews^ who> being often disturbed during the second building 
of the Temple by invasion, fought with one hand against the enemy^ 
and with the other continued their work. Lessing and Herder 
are great favourites with Heine, who thus most Germanice apo-* 
logizes for introducing them ;— 

' The history of literature is the great Morgue where every one 
seeks out his dead, those whom he loves or is related to. When I 
see there, amongst so many insignificant bodies, Lessing or Herder, 
it sets my heart a beating. How could I proceed, without gently 
kissing your pale lips as I passed 1' 

This tribute paid, he passes on to catalogue their more distin^ 
guished contemporaries. Goethe, according to this dashing judge, 
was a name in literature, but not by any means a supereminent 
one. His Goetz von Berlichingen and Werther had attracted great 
attention, but more on account of their subject-matter, than of 
their merits as productions of consummate art, which few at that 
period discerned in them. Lafontaine wrote oftener, and was 
therefore more celebrated than Goethe. Wieland was the great 
poet of the day ; at least Rammler alone could have disputed the 
palm with him ; the theatre was subjected to IfHand, with his 
lacrymose dramas^ and to Kotzebue with his trifling, though witty 
farces. These are Heine's opinions, not ours. Some of Iffland's 
comedies have great merit ; and Kotzebue cannot justly be set 
down as a mere writer of witty farces. Mr. W. Taylor, of Nor- 
wich, calls him * the greatest dramatic genius that Europe has 
evolved since Shakspeare,* and, understood with peculiar reference 
to stage-effect, this praise is not so much exaggerated as may be 
thought. His life and conduct will long prevent full justice 
being rendered to him in Germany. 

The remarks on these writers are prefatory to a more minute 
account of the growth of the Romantic school, with the two 
Schlegels, Augustus William and Frederick, for its chiefs. Their 
then place of residence, Jena, was its seat ; at Jena also resided 
the celebrated metaphysician Schelling, by some supposed to have 
afforded a philosophic ground-work to the Romantic school, which 
Heine denies. 'Schelling, however,' he adds, * exercised undoubt- 
edly great personal influence on the Romantic school ; he is also^ 
what is not known in France, a bit of a poet, and it is reported that 
he is still in doubt whether he shall not publish his collective 
philosophical doctrines in a poetical, nay metrical, dress. This^ 
doubt characterizes the man.' 

But although the school was founded neither on Schelling's, 
nor or any other philosopher's philosophy, the founders amply 
compensated the defect, by setting up the best works of /ormer 
times as models and making them accessible to their disciples. 

With 
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method. With a pedantry quite sui ^feneris, with a terrible conscien- 
tiousness, \Yith a grim earnestness of which your superficial French 
lunatic cannot so much as form a notion, was that German madness 
carried on.' 

No le^s ci;rioua, ^nd perhaps not more fapta^tical> is the parallel 
drawn between the patriotisni of the two countfies, The period 
taken is that immediately preceding the first effective rising of 
Germany against Napoleon :-r- 

' Patriotism was the word, and we became patriots ; for we do 
every thing which our princes bid us. But the same feeling must not 
be understood by this patriotism as bears the name in France. The 
patriotism of the Frenchman consists in this — that his heart warms, 
is stretched and grows wider by this warmth, so that it no longer 
embraces merely its nearest relations, but all France, the whole civi- 
lized earth, with its love. The patriotism of the German, on the 
contrary, consists in this — that his heart grows narrower : that it con- 
tracts, like leather in the cold ; that he detests what is foreign ; that 
he wishes to be no longer a citizen of the world, no longer a European, 
but merely a narrow German. There was now to be seen the ideal 
churlishness, which Mr. Jahn reduced to a system, — the paltry, dirty, 
unwashed opposition began against the most glorious and sacred 
feeling that ever originated in Germany, namely, against that hu- 
manity, against that universal spirit of fraternisation, against that 
cosmopolitism to which all our great spirits, Lessing, Herder, Schiller, 
Goethe, Jean Paul> to which all the cultivated minds in Germany have 
ever done homage. What soon after came to pass in Germany, is too 
well known to . all of you. When God, the snoWi and the Cossacks 
had destroyed the best energies of Napoleon, we Germans, received 
the most gracious command to free ourselves from the yoke of the 
foreigner, and we flamed up in manly indignation against the all too 
long endured subjection^ and we encouraged ourselves by the good 
melodies and bad verses of Kurner's songs, and we reconquered our 
freedom ; for we do every thing which our princes bid us.* 

It may here be as well to remind Mr. Heine and his friends, 
that patriotism, as well as glory, is like a circle in the water, 
Mhich by too much spreading may disperse itself to nothing. We 
much fear that his has already undergone this process, and that 
he has got simply a maudlin sort of French philanthropy, a feeling 
between vanity and egotism, in the place of it. A3 regards litera- 
ture, we ourselves are cosmopolites, in the widest sense of the 
term, but the very notion of cosmopolitan patriotisni is a baneful 
absurdity. 

* At the period (he continues) when this battle was preparing, 
a school which was hostile to all things French, and trumpeted 
forth the praises pf aU tha( was characteristically German, neces- 
sarily met with the most flattering prosperity. The Romantic 
school marched hand in hand with the exertions of the governments 

and 
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harsher and coarser in his translations ; the later, on account of the 
roughnesses filed into them, are almost unpronounceable ; so that, if 
one was likely to trip on the smooth polished slippery mahogany floor 
of Schlegel's verses, one was no less likely to stumbfe over the 
clumsy marble blocks of old Voss.* At length, out of rivalry, Voss 
determined on translating Shakspeare, which Schlegel, in his first 
period, had so excellently done into German; but this turned out 
very ill for old Voss, and still worse for his publisher; the pro- 
duction was a total failure. Where Schlegel possibly translated too 
effeminately, where his verses are not unfrequently like whipt cream, 
with regard to which one hardly knows, when carried to the mouth, 
whether it is to be eaten or drunk ; in all these places, Voss is as 
hard as stone, and a man runs the risk of breaking a jaw-bone in 
pronouncing his lines.' 

It was Goethe, however, who gave the finishing blow to the 
romantic school ; and exceedingly ungrateful of him it was, for 
they worshipped him as the first of moderns, and held him up as a 
model for posterity. 

* They had him, too* (says Heine, with his wonted malice), * so 
immediately at hand. From Jena to Weimar the road lay through 
an avenue of pretty trees— on which grow plums, very pleasant to the 
taste, when one is thirsty from the heat ; and the Schlegels travelled 
this road very frequently ; and at Weimar they had many a colloquy 
with Privy Counsellor Goethe, who was always a great diplomatist, 
and quietly listened to the Schlegels, smiled assentingly, often gave 
them a dinner, did them now and then a favour, and so forth.' 

They are also accused of making court to Schiller, who, if they 
did so, certainly rejected their advances, and applied to them, as 
appears from his correspondence, terms expressive of no very 
qualified contempt. One of the principal causes of A. W. 
SchlegeFs present unpopularity in Germany (which seems to have 
escaped Heine) is an attempt made by him to revenge himself 
on Goethe and Schiller by epigrams, not certainly in the best 
possible taste, though the provocation was great. 

The plums, which were so attractive to the Schlegels, appear 
to have made a strong impression on Heine himself, for they play 
a prominent part in his first interview with Goethe ; the account 
of which, as well as the personal description preceding it, are 
are amusing enough : — 

' The accordance of personal appearance with genius, such as is 
required in extraordinary men, was conspicuous in Goethe. One 
might study Grecian art in him, as in an antique. His eyes were 
tranquil as those of a god. Time had been powerful enough to cover 



* This may remmd the reader of Johnson's celebrated parallel between Dryden 
and Pope. 
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his bead with snow, but not to bend it ; he carried it ever proud and 
high ; and when he spoke, he seemed to grow bigger ; and when be 
Btreti^ed out his hand, it was as if he could prescribe, with his finger, 
to the stars in heaven the way they were togo. When I visited him 
in Weimar, and stood face to face with him, I looked involuntarily 
around in search of the eagle wilh the thunderbolts in his bealc 1 
was on tlie very point of addressing him in Greek ; but, so soon as 
I observed that he understood German, I related to him, in my own 
mother tongue, that tlie plums upon the road between Jena and 
Weimar laded very nice. So many long winter nights had I thought 
it over — how many deep and sublime things I would say to Goetlie 
■when I saw him : and when, at length, I did see him, I said to him — 
that Saxon plums tasted very uice ! And Goethe smiled — he smiled 
with the same lips with which he had once kissed the fair Leda, 
Europa, DanaS, Semele, and so many other princesses and ordinary 
nymphs besides.' 

All this is thoroughly German — but no one who ever saw 
Ooethe can deny that he was in reality a most sublioie specimea 
of tlie human race. 

Were we to linger over all the piquant passages in tliis book, 
"ne might be lured on to extract at least a third of it ; but we 
have only room for one extract more, and after duly deliberating, 
we have resolved on giving the preference to the following ob- 
servations on the relative merits of Goethe arid Schiller, the two 
great candidates for the literary throne of Germany ; where a re- 
public of letters (for the present confusion of ranks and absence 
of rulers rather resembles an anarchy) has been hitherto unknown. 
Like a steady, prudent, thinking people as they are, they have 
always insisted on a kiug, and have never shown themselves very 
anxious to impose limitationij on his authority.* Our readers will 
not fail to compare the passage we aie about to extract with a 
paragraph on Goethe and Schiller from Mr. Coleridge's ' Table- 
Talk,' which we have printed in a preceding article. We ccuniot 
but suspect that Coleridge, in assigning a higher rank to Schiller 
than to Goethe, was unconsciously influenced by the recollections 
of his own early intercourse with the former, and more especially (»f 
his splendid exertions in the English ' Wallo: 

•Although at one lime I was myself an .ii]'. 
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not approve the coarseness with which Menzel criticisefl him, and I 
latnented this want of feeling'. I observeil — Goethe is at all events the 
king of our literature ; when we apply the critical knife to auch a 
One, we nrast never permit the least diminution of the courtesy due to 
his rank; lilce that executioner who had to behead Charles I., and 
before he discharged liis duty, k&eeled dotvn before the king, and 
prayed his most gracious pardon- 

' Etttre Ttoiis, Goethe's enemies formed a very mixed assemblage. 
What rame before the world I have BufficienUy indicated;' — it is 
more difficult to guess the particular motive of each in publishing his 
anti-Goethean convictions. There is only one person whose precise 
motive I know; and as I myself am that person, I will honestly 
confess it was — envy. To my praise be it spoken, however, that in 
Goethe I never attacked the poet, hut only the man, I have never 
censured his works; I have never been able to discover faults in 
them, like those critics who, with their finely-ground glasses, have ob- 
served specks even in the moon. The sharp-sighted folks! what they 
regard as specks are blooming groves, silver streams, lofty mountains, 
laughing vales. Nothing is sillier than the depreciation of Goethe 
in favour of Schiller, by whom they never meant honestly, and who 
has always been exalted for the mere purpose of degrading Goethe. 
Or were people reaHy ignorant that those high- renowned, high-ideal 
forms, those altar-pieces of youth and morality, which Schiller set up, 
were far easier to produce than those sinful, polluted creatures of the 
little world, of which Goethe gives us glances in his works? Can 
tbey, then, be ignorant tbat mediocre painters for the most part 
paint the figures of saints as large as life, but that many a great 
master makes it his study to paint, with natural truth and artist-like 
propriety, possibly a Spanish beggar-boy lousing himself, a low- 
country boor vomiting or having a tooth drawn, and ugly old women, 
as we see in small Dutch cabinet-pictures ? The great and fearful is 
much more easily represented in art than the little and complete, . , . 
Kail as you ^Till against the vulgarities in Faust, against the scenes on 
the Brocken, in Auerbach's Cellar ! — rail against the irregularities in 
Wilhelm MeJBter ! — all that, however, is precisely what you cannot 
imitate. But you are not desirous of imitating it ; and I hear you 
exclaiming with disgust — We are no conjurers! we are good Dhria- 
^ns ! That you are no conjurers, 1 admit ! 

'Goethe's greatest merit is the completeness of everything he pro- 

I ; there are no points which are strong whilst others ore weak j 

.BO part fully painted whilst the other is only sltetched. 

Ictor in his romances and dramas is treated, where it 
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adds to his list of the chief adversaries^ a similiar catalogue of the 
chief supporters, of Goethe — amongst whom Vamhagen von Ense 
is characterized as ' a man who carries in his heart thoughts which 
are as great as the world, and expresses them in words which are as 
precious and polished as gems.' Varnhagen von Ense is really an 
admirable critic, who deserves to be better known in this country 
than he is. Sketches are given of StefFens^ Giirres, Hoffman, 
Novalis, Brentano, Von Arnim, &c. ; and slight notices of the 
leading modern metaphysicians — Fichte, Schelling, Bohme, and 
Hegel — are interwoven, where it becomes necessary to explain 
their influence upon literature. 

A continuation is promised; and on its appearance we shall 
probably return to this lively and entertaining work. We have, 
in our translations, studied to be liberal — not at all to be 
elegant — for we wished to give our English readers some 
notion of what the modern German style of expression is. We 
are sorry to add that, though Heine's vein in this book is far 
less irreverent than in his Reisebilder, we have been obliged to 
mutilate some of the passages which seemed to us deserving of 
quotation. 



Art. IX. — England, France, Russia, and Turkey, Third Edi- 
tion. Loudon. 1835. 

'T'O preserve the independence of Turkey has long been a pri- 
-*- mary object of the foreign policy of France and England, 
•especially of the latter — for we have an Asiatic as well as a 
European interest at stake ; and whatever course her fear of the 
* spread of liberal opinions' may have induced Austria to pursue, 
since the ^ three glorious days ' in France, and the reform in Eng- 
land, have appeared to unite these two powers in support of such 
changes as she most dreads, there can be no doubt that the posses- 
sion of Constantinople by Russia would be regarded at Vienna 
as an evil second only to the propagation of revolutionary prin- 
ciples in Germany. But, notwithstanding these opposing interests, 
Russia, from the day on which Catherine II. gave to her grand- 
son the name of Constantine, has avowed her ambition to have a 
third capital on the Bosphorus ; and had she not avowed it, her 
policy has been so unequivocally, perseveringly, and successfully 
directed to the subjugation of Turkey, that the most careless 
observation of passing events, or the most cursory perusal of 
the history of their relations and collisions, co^ld leave nd 
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against her ? Was it not because she was determined to interfere 
at all hazai-ds ; and having discovered that the ayiiipalhiea of 
Europe were awakened in behalf of the revolted Greeks, slie con- 
ceived the hope of detaching, on this ground, her allies from 
Turkey, and of being permitted to stand forth, as she actually did 
at a subsequent period, the champion of what she told Turkey 
was a European cause ? Does any one who is acquainted with 
tlie discussions of 18'2\, and the proceedings of Baron StrogonofF, 
— with the terms of the ultimatum he presented — with the rude 
manner Jn whith he rejected the answer of the Porte — and his sub- 
sequent departure from Constantinople, as the l*orte truly said, 
' without a cause ' — can any one, who has any knowledge of this 
whole transaction, doubt for one moment, that it was the intention 
of the Russian ambassador to produce a rupture — or that he would 
have succeeded, had the ambassadors of France and England 
been prepared to leave Constantinople as they afterwards did in 
1827 1 Was not the war between Persia and Turkey, which broke 
out at that very time, undertaken at the instigation of the Russian 
charge d'affaires at Tabree;;, and justified by him in a long note 
addressed to an officer of the Shah's household? Could it be 
that so remarkable an apparent coincidence between the views of 
the Russian representatives at these distant courts was the result 
of no previous concert ? 

But the violence of the Russian ambassador was unavailing. 
The firmness and address of the British government, and the tem- 
perate conduct of the Porte, postponed the catastrophe ; and it 
was not until the shackles we had forged for ourselves in the 
treaty of London, had chained us to the side of Russia, and t)ie 
evil effects of so ill-omened a connexion in such a cause had 
already prostrated Turkey, that we not only lost the power of 
preventing a rupture, but found ouraelves contributing to the ag- 
grandisement of our rival, and hastening the subjugation of our 
ally. 

Turkey, on grounds incontrovertible, denied the right of any 
foreign power to interfere between her and her own sulijecls, 
whether Christian or Mahomedan. International law acknow- 
ledges no religious affinities or antipathies, countenances no clas- 
sical associations, no schoolboy predilections; and — however gene- 
rous or disinterested might have been the sympathies of Enropean 
I nations with their Christian brethren in Greece — however ho- 
nourable the sentiments which led men imbued with classical re- 
collections to seek the means of repaying to a degenerale poste- 
rity the debt of gratitude they acknowledged to some of the 
noblest examples of human wisdom and glory — the stern queations 
ef right and taw remained untouched by these indulgences ^f the 
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Russia, too weak to hazard a war while Tuikey miglit find an 
ally in England or in France, no aooner saw her separated from. 
these powers ihan she prepared to attack her. The war in Persia 
was first to be concluded — for even this was a sufficient iuipedi- 
nieut to alarm Russia — and tlie coJTers of the Shah made to fur- 
nish the means of putting the Muscovite troops in motion. But 
the Russian general atTabreez permitted the intentions of his go- 
vernment to transpire, beforeTurkey had even put forth that letter 
to the pashas, which furnished the emperor with the pretext for his, 
declaration of war; and, therefore, before the existence of the 
grounds on which Russia afterwards attempted to justify it. The 
predetermination of Russia to go to war, should an occasion be 
offered lier, was thus put beyond a doubt. It was what every man 
who had attended to her previous proceedings in the East, and 
who knew the feelings of the Porte, must have anticipated, from 
the moment he became acquainted with the treaty of the 6th 
July — must have known to be inevitable after the battle of 
Navarino.* 

' It ia ten years of continuous disasters,' says tlie writer of the able 
and eloquent pamphlet before us, ' occasioned or exasperated by the 
hostility, open or disguised, of Russia, aud the errors of France and 
England, that have reduced the existence of Turkey to a diplomatic 
decision between the courts of Europe. 

' The independence of Turkey has been undermined by her, under 
the mask of common objects, common measures, and formal alliance 
with the two cabinets most interested, and noiv on the point of recur- 
ring to the last resort in its support ; by an unparalleled combinatioa 
of Bucceasful delusions, she not only has veiled from them her motives 
and her acts, but has called in the aid of their armies and Seets, and 
the whole weig^ht of their moral eupporC, for the furtherance of her 
designs.' — pp. 6, 7, 

But before her release from the contest with Persia, and the 
growing hostility of feeling between the Porte and its ancient allies, 
had matured the occasion which the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh 
awaited lo accomplish its purpose, it was necessary to provide fur 
the possibility of an accession, on the part of Turkey, to the demands 
of the three powers, and to draw, in the meantime, such advantages 
as might be derived from the commanding position in which liiis 
treble alliance had placed Russia. The ' reforms ' of the sultan 
had already been commenced, and the destruction of the Janissaries 
had deprived him of the only military force which could have 
availed him in a contest with a European nation. His condition, 
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been in no one respect different from those adopted towards the 
other powers and their subjects. Russia had, therefore, no se- 
parate ground of complaint^ except the declaration of the Porte, 
contained in a letter to the Pashas of the Empire^ that it had 
concluded the Treaty of Akerman for the purpose of gaining 
time* — a declaration which the Turkish government evinced a 
distinct inclination to retract; and which^^ if even it had been 
unexplained, was not more inexcusable than the conduct of Russia 
in contracting engagements never intended to be fulfilled^ and 
already violated. 

Had England and France been untrammelled by the treaty of 
tlie 6th July — uncompromised by the ' untoward event ' of Na- 
varino, which was the offspring, legitimate or spurious^ of tiiat 
treaty — and unpledged to a conditional co-operation with Russia 
against the Porte, — they could not, they would not, have exposed 
Turkey, naked and alone, to the tender mercies of her enemy ; 
tliey never would have consented to entrust all the interests they 
had at stake in her independence to the keeping of a power that 
had never ceased to desire and labour for her subjugation. 

After an attempt to obtain the consent of the allies to ^ the oc- 
cupation of Wallachia and Moldavia in the name of the three 
powers,' and even to the march of her arn^ies into Turkey, for the 
purpose of ^ dictating peace under the walls of the Seraglio,' — 
Skfteir having failed in an endeavour to engage England and France 
in active hostilities against the Porte, subsequent to the depar- 
ture of the ambassadors-^and having declared, and been forced to 
retract the declaration, that ^ in the manner of executing that act,' 
(the Treaty of London,) * she will be able to consult only her 
own interests and convenience,' — Russia at length declared war. 

' A war with Turkey,* she said, * involved no complication of the 
relations of Russia and her allies. No compact of guaranteeship — no 
political obligations connected the destinies of the Ottoman empire 
with the reparatory stipulations of 1814 and 1815, under the shadow 
of which civilised and Christian Europe reposed from its long discords, 
and saw its governments united by the memory of a common glory, 
and by a happy identity of principles and intentions^t .... Russia, 

■ '' ■■ ' i p'p II 

* After tbe battle of Navarino and the departure of the Ambassadors from Con- 
stantinople, the Porte did not doubt tl:iat it was at war with the three ])owers, and 
it therefore appealed to the patriotism of the Turks, and called upon them to arm 
themselves in defence of their country and their religion. At the same time it in- 
formed them> not that it had been deceived by Russia, which was the truth, but, that 
it had deceived Russia, and had signed the Convention of Akermann for the purpose 
of gaining time. As soon, however, as the Porte had reason to suppose that a war 
could yet be avoided, it addressed the Russian Cabinet through the Reis Efiendi, 
and expressed a desire to renew friendly relations with the Czar. 

f What ue the repaiatory stipulations of 1814 and 1815— what th« < compact of 
guaranteeship ' her^ ^lluded to ; can it f efex t9 PQland f 
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tio n( lioHiilitr with t]ie Parte, from motives independent of 
< 111 July. KiUiiTei, and will adhere, to the stipuUtiona of that 
I iliiili^* it iiii[)uii<i< on her, the principlei on which it U 
mil l>|i-tlii' lTr-<t, fulfilled with the most scrupulous fidehty^ 
,). >il<Ni<rvt-il without deviation. Her allies \n\\ always find 
, I.I I'liiu-vit lior march with them in the execution of the 
I .finloii ; anil ever anxious to aid in a work which her re- 
,1 tH !'■(> ivntimvntH honouralile to humanity, recommend to 
>«i>li<-i|r(iU> ; nlwftvs disposed to profit by her actual position, 
I.,. (Ill I |H«o t>l' ni'wIpratinfT the accomplishment of the clauses 
I ,.i tiily <i»t ti> i-haiiffe their nature or effects.' 
( i-i.Mtv-t tl'i> lirwk insurrection, denounces it to the Porte, 
t I,. (I'.i.i. ill kitK-l'i^ii^ it; then menaces war in consequence 
,„n, i.iv-.t.inv* !jW« I'V the Porte — spreads the revolt by 
..!...< l.n'-l'.vv iiv'tuicii by the departure of her ambassador, 

,; V .:i,; 'uwiil'tv botwwn Turkey and Christendom, nblch 

.,,.. m.iliv* ln-isolf ln> entreated hy England to enter the 
,t.'.i-,i 't\ i>i>> itvMEv of July — obtains the important advan- 

,!i tt>iii!i-ii III' Akcnnann, by renouncing, in favour of 

t': iiiiiti.i iiiii'itvi-viktv in theaffairs of Greece ; is then per- 
'i. I i"ii''> iv> ii'tiv' that inestimable moment, when Turkey 

;, , \.'t^' ;.t»i jt^i^' tor nuking war, bo that she might 

,.,. .:i, i,iiviin*ii: *•' thi- atfjirs of Greece. When she has 
,-.,.. I. .....iin iiM k'st^iity biftwven Turkey and Kurope, she 

lilt' l'>>>k<'t ''< ><<.' U>iij;er ncees:sary to the balance of Euro* 
, ., \,viii'i>-^'t^ tlldtll,^'H htT not to destroy it. Sheenirages 
,,.> it> ' I'li'iiil't I'K' pvwiicion" in which her allies have placed 
11(1.' lit <>>' n.tv tivm (he stipulations (stipulations of media- 
>,. 1. 1-. :iii>l .'i>iiiv'ivutti.>n) of the tith July. Mediator in 
.(„ n |i,'UiK''ii""l *'"V'" '" Rfunielia and Anatoly ; but she 
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To connect the proceedings of this period with subsequent 
events, to preserve unbroken the chain of Russian policy respecting 
Turkey, and to put beyond all doubt, if any doubt yet remains, 
her views of aggrandisement — the audacity with which she pursues 
them^ and the success of her measures — we must examine the 
Treaty of Adrianople a little in detail; and the analysis of that 
remarkable document contained in the pamphlet, from which we 
have already quoted largely, is so able, that we must be excused 
for extracting it : — 

* The first article that deserves attention is the third. The Delta, 
at the mouth of the Danube, is annexed to Russia, and therefore that 
river, the highway of Bulgaria, of the Provinces*, and now, by the in- 
troduction of steam-navigation, of central Europe, is placed at her 
disposal, and the opposite bank is to be left uninhabited for the dis- 
tance, inland, of six miles ; so that it is entirely out of the power of 
the Porte to retain any balancing control over it. 

* Art. IV. consigns to Russia, without ever mentioning it, Anapa, 
the key of Circassia, both military and commercial, obtained by 
treachery at the commencement of the war. This acquisition cuts 
off the commerce of three or four millions of an independent and war- 
like population, deprives them of some necessaries of life, and of am- 
munition J it intercepts their communications with Turkey, and pre- 
vents all obtrusion on Europe of their claims on her sympathies or 
interest. To this cession is added nearly two hundred miles of coast, 
and three military positions ; moreover, two fortresses, one the chief 
place of a Pashalick, beyoiid Georgia ; and this Russia takes without 
any views of aggrandisement ; and, secure in the ignorance of Europe, 
without condescending to mention names, or specify particulars. 

* The separate act, annexed to Article V., stipulates the following 
arrangements for the provinces — the nomination of the Hospodars for 
life ; the abolition of the imposts in kind, which formed the principal 
source of revenue from the provinces ; the expulsion from them of 
all Mussulmans ; the demolition of the Turkish fortress, Giurgova ; 
and the establishment of a quarantine, separating them from the 
Porte, and uniting them to Russia. This is a species of interference 
too strange to mean any thing less than actual possession. To esta- 
blish, in the provinces of an empire treated as independent, a military 
cordon of this description, would, of course, never for a moment be 
tolerated from any other government save Russia. This insulated 
the provinces from Turkey, and gave Russia the control of every in- 
dividual, every vessel, every bale of goods, every letter. The idea is 
monstrous, of a quarantine directed by a foreign power; and that it 
should be so directed is provided for. The sanitary establishment is 

* 77ie Province* is a diplomatic phrase, by which Wallachia, Servia^ani Moldavia 
axe designated, 
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object was Goncealed behind this affection : strange to say, the least 
in Russia for ultra freedom of commerce. The Turkish administra- 
tion had evinced a disposition of imitating Mehmet Ali's monopolies. 
In its new difficulties, the idea recurred, or the suggestion was made 
by some of the agents of all sorts that have occupied every avenue 
that approach every ear of men in office. Essays were made : they 
were evidently infractions of those rights Which Russia defended with 
so much acrimony. 

* The Russian proteges, thu? exposed to a new vexation, far more 
oppressive than the slight duties from which Russia had emanci* 
pated them, claimed loudly for redress from their ambassador. They 
were told not to meddle with matters that did not concern them : 
Russia's object was attained ; the '* monopolies/' however inapplicable 
the term, were created ; a new abuse, iSf not very oppressive, very 
vexatious, established ; a noxious spirit of fiscality introduced into 
the administration ; every Frank, from one end of the empire to the 
other, exclaimed, " Turkey is lost ! '* and every employe of Russia 
added, *' What a country would not this be, if in the hands of a civi- 
lised government! " 

* Art. VIII. stipulates the amount of the commercial claims. There 
is nothing else of importance save Art. IX,, which determines a 
compensation for the war expenses-^which is " to be settled, by com- 
mon consent," between the two courts. 

* Here, in this little sentence, lies the pith of the whole transaction ; 
this it is, which has mortgaged Turkey to her enemy ; this has led to 
the treaty of the 8th of July, to the convention of St. Petersburgh, 
and to the actual peril of the empire. 

* It is a memorable record of the hurry with which so important a 
treaty was formed — of the apathy of the other embassies, aiKl of the 
facilities possessed by Russia of over-reaching her enemy — that the 
Turkish plenipotentiaries conceived, or were led to conceive, for the 
transaction took place through the intervention of dragomans, that a 
million meant one hundred thousand 1* The treaty was signed by 
them, and carried back, after the i-atification, to Constantinople, under 
the impression that the sum due was four hundred thousand pounds, 
not four millions. 

'Considering the deplorable state of the Russian troops — their 
utter destitution — ^the ravages of a pestilential disease t — and the 
revolution that had taken place in the disposition of the inhabitants, 
and of the Albanian army, with difficulty restrained by the Porte 
from falling on the Russians, the discovery, a little sooner, of this 
error of a cypher, might have prevented the necessity of the inquiry 
in which we are engaged ; but regrets are vain, except in as far as 
they may rouse us from the inaction that has so seriously and so 

* ' The sum is not specified iu the treaty first communicated to the ambassadors ; 
but in the annexed act, althou^ the commercial claims are nunutely as the epochi. 
of payment stipulated in the treaty.' 

f * When the treaty was signed, not more than eight thousand were In a state to 
n^rdi, thottgb; in cakm Perot' cir€les> they were beUeved fifty thousand strong.' 

uselessly^ 
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' But it may, perhaps, be supposed,' says the writer of this pamphlet, 
* that the extension of the Russian dominion, like our own in India, 
has been brought about by circumstances, and is contrary to the prin- 
ciples it has laid down for its own conduct. But any one who knew 
no more of Russia than is to be learnt from this very declaration of 
war, must be aware, after perusing it, that the possession of the Dar- 
danelles ought to be, if it is not, the chief object of the policy of 
Russia. *' The Bosphorus is closed," says Nicholas, in his manifesto, 
26th of April, 1828 ; ** our commerce is annihilated." The declara- 
tion of war continues — ** The ruin of the Russian towns, that owe 
their existence^ to this commerce, becomes imminent, and. the meri- 
dional provinces of the states of the Emperor lose the only outlet for 
their produce — the only maritime communication which can, in 
facilitating exchange, cause labour to fructify, and bear industry and 
riches." 

* This is a large avowal to make : it no doubt was inadvertently 
made. How can the external resources of Russia be developed 
without the greatest danger to the state — whilst the outlet and inlet 
of their products are at the disposal of a power rendered innately 
hostile by a long series of encroachments, embittered by the disgust 
which has been engendered by the mode and the humiliations which 
have been added to injury? If the possibility of any hostile move- 
ment did not exist — if there were no such nations as France or Eng- 
land in the world — if the rich provinces of Turkey were not worth the 
acquisition — if Russia had no interest in forming a marine — if it 
were not necessary for her to prevent the existence of good govern- 
ment in Turkey, either for the prevention of an agricultural develop- 
ment, fatal to her own, or to take all hopes from the various populations 
wrested from Turkey, and who continue subjects of Russia only while 
misgovernment in Turkey continues — if, for none of these reasons, 
the possession of the Dardanelles were desirable, still would it be 
necessary for the security of the actual commerce of Russia, and 
must be possessed, before the government can permit the extensive 
development of industry which might, at any moment, convulse the 
empire and overthrow the government, in consequence of a verbal 
order of the Reis Effendi to the port-captain of Constantinople. ** The 
Dardanelles is for you," said Count Nesselrode, ** an important ques- 
tion ; it is for us a vital one." " It is the key of my house," said 
Alexander.' — ^pp. 22-24. 

In reflecting on the details of these transactions, and observing 
their immense results, one is struck with the comparative insigni- 
ficance of the means by which Russia has been able to eftect, 
in the face of Europe, a series of aggressions and encroachments 
which the leading cabinets of Europe had at all times professed a 
desire to oppose ; and we must admit that there is perceptible in 
our own diplomacy, and in that of France, a weakness and vacil- 
lation, as well as an ignorance of the Turks and of Turkey, sufli- 
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found in them a cause sufficient to account for the evils that had 
befallen their country. The whole force of ancient prejudices in 
the people> of personal interest in the nobles^ and of religious 
fanaticism in. the priesthood, was arrayed against the attachment 
of the nation to its sovereign — to sap and to destroy the loyalty of 
the Turks. The clamour became general, and ambitious men 
in the more distant provinces, or in those most loosely attached 
to the empire, thought the time was come when they might with 
impunity renounce their allegiance — revolt succeeded revolt, and 
the Ottoman power seemed ready to fall in pieces from the violence 
of the shock it had sustained, and the apparent relaxation or rup- 
ture of the internal bonds of connexion. 

But beneath this feeling of discontent, unextinguished by the 
perception of his errors and the evils which were imputed to them, 
there lay deep in every man's heart an indestructible attachment 
to the national chief and the head of their faith — an ineradicable 
feeling of mingled feudal and religious allegiance that connected the 
honour, the national existence of the whole Ottoman people, and 
the stability of their religion, with the supremacy of this repre- 
sentative of the family that had reigned over them for thirty gene- 
rations — a feeling which, so long as he preserved in their eyes his 
own nationality, overcame all the causes of complaint or disaffection 
that prompted them to condemn and to abandon him. The revolts 
were successively put down, or the demands of the insurgents 
adjusted ; peace was restored, and the promise of repose and re- 
novated strength. The army was recruited, clothed, armed, and 
paid with regularity : the navy was re-fitted. The civil adminis- 
tration of the country was about to be revised, and some important 
ameliorations had already been effected.* Military schools were 
established ; extensive means of instruction were provided ; a new 

impulse 

* We quote what follows from the journal of a recent resident in Turkey: 
— * During the reign of Mahmood have been abolished the state and etiquette which 
were formerly the occupations of the court. All the useless charges of the seraglio 
have been swept away. An economy and simplicity have been introduced into several 
departments of the state which is really surprising. The expenditure has been 
reduced to one-fifth of the former charges. The power of life and death has been 
withdrawn from the pachas. The Christians have been relieved from those 
burdens and prohibitions which galled them before. The revenue, notwith- 
standiug the deficiencies caused by the loss of the contributions of Greece, 
Albania, Wallachia, Moldavia, and Servia — for many years of Egypt, Syria, 
Candia, Bagdad, Akhaltzik, and lately of Kars and Erzeroom, that is, of nearly 
one-half of the empire — is yet in a state to meet the increased demands of the 
new organization. Political culprits and rebels have not only been pardoned, but 
trusted according to their political capacity. The prisons of Constantinople are empty. 
There are no heads on the seraglio gates. Numerous academies have been built and 
endowed by the Sultan, and there are now seven thousand young men receiving in 
these establishments an education which, without pretending to embrace the higher 
branches of science, is exceedingly well calculated to make them useful and respectable 
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could get no redress, and were more and more disgusted Willi a 
Sulinn who was unable or mnvilling to protect them. The in- 
fluence of Russia was everywhere felt, and everywhere iiijurtously, 
hy the nation, but the odium of tier measures fell on Mahmood, 
Jsho was regarded by the people as the instrument of her oppres- 
sions. The destruction of the Janissaries had removed the only 
national check on tlie sovereign, and his foreign connexion seemed 
to be formed with a view to place himself in a position of perfect 
independence of his subjects. To them, therefore, he ceased to 
be chief of their race ; he had become a pageant in the bauds of 
their enemies. 

I Meanwhile, a storm had been preparing in another quarter. 
Muhomnied Ali, Pacha of Egypt, tiie most powerful of the 
subjects of the Porte— a man possessed of great energy and talent, 
jmd equal ambition — had early appreciated the value of the mili- 
tary discipline that made the armies of Europe irresistible in the 
East. Kuliiig a country which furnished him with large re- 
wurces, and which possessed no native elements of resistance 
to his government — removed from the dangers of foreign war, 
and uncontrolled in the exercise of his authority or the appro- 
priation of a revenue of five millions sterling — he had been en- 
gaged, through twenty years of uninterrupted internal tranquillity, in 
maturing a military and naval force which, though inferior in its 
materials, was superior in its organization, to that of the sovereign 
he still professed to obey. Having recruited his army from a 
people who had long been conquered and oppressed, he found 
them without llie pride or the prejudices that deprived theTurkisli 
army of the inestimable advantage of being commanded by Euro- 
pean officers of skill and experience; and he surrounded himself 
with military adventurers of some reputation, whom the revolutions 
of Europe had driven from their homes- 
Having tried his troops in Africa, in Arabia, and in Greece, 
and found them not wanting in efficiency, he looked with anxiety 
to the progress of events at Constantinople, and cautiously calcu- 
lated the chances of success in an attempt to aggrandize himself at 
the cost of his sovereign. Twelve months before he declared liia 
intention to march into Syria, his inquiries aud observations left no 
doubt on the mind of, at least, one European who approached 
him, of his intention to measure his strength with the Sultan. He 
even then proposed to extort by force of arms the performance of 
a promise, which he said he had received, to reward his services iu 
the Morea with the government of Syria. 

There weie circumstances in Mahommed AH's situation which 

made the extension of his dominions a condition of the duration 

of his power. His system of administration had sapped llie foun- 
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peaiis of many nations, who profited, whether by his follies, or by 
his more useful innovations, made Europe ring from side to side with 
the praises of their patron ; and men who derived their opinions 
only from the journals of France and England, or the reports of 
travellers who saw nothing but the results we have been enume* 
rating, conceived that in Mahommed Ali they had found the re- 
generator of Egypt — the civilizer of Africa and of Asia — the en- 
lightened Mahommedan reformer, who was to prepare the Arabs 
and the Turks for a place amongst civilized nations. 

But of all the evils with which the various forms of despotism 
afilict a people, there are none so hopelessly degrading, so surely 
destructive of the comforts which make life worth having, as those 
which attend the steps of a trading tyrant. The transition is so 
easy from the purchase of the produce to the plunder of the peasant 
— in a mind sordid enough to origjinate the system, the temptation 
is so strong to become a monopolist and to increase the profits by 
diminishing the first cost, that it will never be resisted by a despotic 
ruler ; and where the means of coercion exist, the result will ne- 
cessarily be the unreserved appropriation of the whole surplus 
produce of the kingdom, leaving to the peasant a meagre subsist- 
ence. A disinclination to labour, when no advantage can be de- 
rived from exertion, is the unavoidable consequence ; but the tyrant 
will not be defrauded of his revenues, nor the merchant of his 
gains ; then comes forced labour for the sole benefit of the task- 
master ; in short, unmitigated slavery in its worst form — and such 
at' this day is the condition of Egypt. 

We have lately perused the journal of a very intelligent gentle- 
man, whose opinions were formed on the spot under circumstances 
which afforded him an excellent opportunity of arriving at just 
conclusions, and whose statements are the more valuable because 
— while they are those of a man of sound judgment, and whose 
observations have not been confined to one country in the East — 
they were intended merely as private records, preserved for his 
own individual satisfaction. His sentiments so directly corrobo- 
rate the estimate we had been disposed to form, on information 
derived from other sources, of the value of Mahommed Ali's 
• enlightened policy,' that we make no apology for extract- 
ing a few passages, of which the writer has permitted us to make 
use. 

After giving some particulars regarding the establishment of the 
college which is superintended by young men whom Mahommed 
Ali had sent to Europe to be educated, and who appear to have 
done ample justice to his selection, the Journal proceeds — 

' A certain number of scholars now attend, but they are paid by the 
Pacha a small sum of money to encourage thdhf attendance. We 
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were told there was a good deal of difficulty in getting pupils. Hie 
libroiy lUtacbed was not very select; it contained, bowever, a great 
number of books embracing most of the arts and sciences, and many 
miscellaneous works. Among the number we were not a little anr- 
prised to find one entitled " Crimea of the Turkish Emperon." There 
were very few English books — nut above two or three. Malcolm's 
" History uf Persia" was among' the number, the Pacha being cnrioas 
about the politics of that country. The printing-press, lithographic 
establishment, and type-foundry, are nnder the management of an 
Arab from Mount I^banon, (one of the pupils he had sent into Europe,) 
a very shrewd, intelligent ]'0ung roan, who conducted as over the 
whole manufactory — cast types before us, set them up, and threw off 
some sheets of printing in a clear beautiful character. At the cotton 
manufactory we beheld the whole process, from expelling the seeds 
from the cotton to its transformation into the finest fabrics — l^n, 
wrought, and printed. The macliinery was all made in Egypt from 
the latest improved European models. In some of these manufoctories, 
also, both the superintendents and workmen are Turks and Arafae; 
the moving power of the machinery is horses. At the iron-fonndry 
they seemed to he forging anchors ; the mighty hammer was raised 
by a simple machine moved by horses. We did not see the cannon- 
foundry, but we heard that a newly-invented engine for boring two 
cannon at once was in use there i neither could we enter the arsenal, 
but one day when we went to the castle, which overlooks it, we saw a 
vast number of tumbrils and gun-carriages of the European pattern, 
all painted green, and seemingly very well finished. We understood 
the arsenal woi very well supplied, 

' It is hard to fathom tlie reason of Mahommed All's introduction 
of kII these European arts, and sciences, and knowledge, into his 
country. If it were to better the condition of his people, one might 
({ivti him some credit, but he has no intention of this kind. He ' 
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"work, in constructing this passage for the transit of the Pacha's 
goods, and eighteen thousand more in cleaning out the canal of 
Yoosof ; and yet, at Shubra^ this man, in his holy zeal, took the trouble 
to remove the bones of a reputed saint and build a new tomb over 
them, because the former tenement was in danger of being carried 
away by the Nile. He imports dollars, and coins them into base 
piastres, which he obliges the people to take at an arbitrary value ; 
and this, i;oo, is continually changing at his pleasure. One day he 
will issue a proclamation that twelve and a half piastres shall be the 
value of the dollar, to be disobeyed on pain of death ; the next there 
will be another, under a like penalty, that no more than twelve is to 
be given ; while at the same time ^e intrinsic value of the dollar is 
twenty of this adulterated coinage, if not more. He rules Egypt with 
a rod of iron ; but, after all, he is fit for the people, and the people for 
him. It is difficult to pronounce which is the worst. He seems a 
scourge in the hands of God, to lash them for their iniquities. They 
are a most abandoned set.* — MS. Journal, 

Such, we fear, is the 'enlightened policy' which Europe has 
consented to applaud — such the system which the popular govern- 
ments of France and England have contributed to extend from 
the shores of the Nile to the banks of the Euphrates — such the 
foundation of the power which is to compensate us for the sub- 
jugation of Turkey. 

But extortion, even where there is no power of resistance, is 
limited by the power of production ; and before it has reached 
that limit, frustrates its own purpose by extinguishing in the 
heart of man the only sure incentives to active exertion. As 
Mahommed Ali has sown, so has he reaped : he has converted the 
peasant of Egypt into a mere slave, who has no personal interest 
in the result of his exertions, and he receives in return the amount 
of a slave's labour ; he has dried up the source of prosperity, and 
he wonders to find that his revenues decline. The resources of 
Egypt failed him. His wars in Assuan and Sennar, in Arabia and 
in Greece, had drained his treasury and exhausted the population 
of the country, which was no longer competent to maintain 
the huge military establishment his ambition had led him 
to organize. He was driven to the alternative of reducing his 
army and navy, or augmenting his revenue by new acquisitions. 
Long before the occasion arose by which he at length profited, he 
had acknowledged this necessity ; but to reduce his army — was to 
proclaim his weakness and to abandon the ambitious views which 
his army alone could enable him to realize. He decided on W 
adopting the other alternative, and marched to the conquest of 
Syria, A quarrel with the Pacha of Acre furnished a pretext for 
entering the province, without at once obliging him to declare his 
hostility to the Sultan— who, after a vain attempt to reclaim his 
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and religious distinctions which had hitherto made the exclusion 
of foreign interference a part of its political creed^ looked with 
anxiety and hope to England and France^ who, it was believed, had 
an interest common with the Turks in opposing Russia, and re- 
establishing the independence of the Sultan. 

The Pacha of Egypt here found another element of strength, 
and boldly asserted that these two powers were his abettors. The 
assertion, bold as it may seem, was never contradicted ; and, 
judging merely from their proceedings, it would be difficult even 
now to show that it was not true. 

However this may be, it is important to observe that Ma- 
hommed Aii, when holding to the Ottomans the language he 
thought most likely to attract to him adherents, never once sug- 
gested the idea of dethroning the Sultan, or changing the line of 
succession ; — he had marched, he said, to the aid of his master. 
This therefore must, in his opinion, have been the most acceptable 
character in which he could present himself to the nation, even at 
the moment of its strongest excitement against the reigning sove- 
reign. From this we may gather the depth of the feelings that 
protect the loyalty of a Turk, and convince ourselves of the satis- 
fection with which the nation would receive back to their hearts 
the monarch of their race, could he only be restored to them free 
from the influence they abhor. 

The successes of Ibrahim Pacha in Syria alarmed the Porte ; 
and it determined to apply for foreign assistance. The influence 
of Russia was necessarily great at the court of Mahmood — Walla- 
chia and Moldavia were still occupied by her troops — a large 
amount of the indemnity for the expenses of the war was still due 
to her. Russia offered her assistance without reserve and without 
stipulation. To reject it might give her umbrage ; and to seek 
the aid of any other power might induce her to throw the weight 
of her moral influence into the opposite scale. Yet the Porte, 
true to its principles even in this extremity, declined her inter- 
ference ; and, with a noble confidence, sought the support, the 
protection of England — but sought it in vain. May we ask — why? 

The dependence of the Sultan upon Russia had been a prin- 
cipal cause of disaffection in Turkey, and therefore of his and her 
weakness. This weakness, and the jealousy with which the nation 
viewed his connexion with Russia, in their turn became the causes 
of his more hopeless dependence ; — this again produced distrust in 
the only governments that could extricate the Sultan and his 
people from their difficulties. The Turks themselves were not 
more jealous of the influence of Russia with the Porte than 
England and France had become. The loyal men who approached 
the throne of Mahmood perceived the entanglement, and hoped 

to 
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lo draw from the very difficulties which surrounded iheiii the 
luearis of extricating their prince and their nation from ilie net iu 
Mliich they were inclosed. They knew that to release Mahinood 
fiom dependence on Russia was to restore liim to the nation, and 
the nation lo him. To secure the accomplishment of an object 
ho important to Turkey, to Europe, and especially to England, 
required but that England should speak the word — lliut she should 
say, ' let it be done ;' yet she remained silent. 

Knowing as we knew, or ought to have known, that nothing 
but a deep conviction of its own inability to surmount, without 
assistance, the crisis that was fast approaching, could have in- 
duced the Porte to ask for assistance at all ; it must have been 
obvious that when it lost all hope of assistance from England, and 
from France — (for they were then acting in intimate union) — there 
was every reason to fear that it would have recourse to the dan- 
gerous aid of Russia, rather than allow itself to be overwhelmed. 
We had no right to expect from it even the firmness it displayed 
in resisting the friendly proposals of the Emperor. We knew thai 
Russia had many privileges to protect, and a large sum of money 
to receive, and that ttiis lo her would be a suRicient pretext for 
interfering ; but we knew, also, that Russia had never interfered 
in the affairs of Turkey without seeking and achieving her own 
aggrandizement. We knew that she had never ceased to desire the 
possession of Constantinople — the command of the Dardanelles ; 
we knew that the weakness of Turkey was our loss, and ibe 
strength of Turkey our gain — precisely because it was our interest 
to exclude Russia from the possession of these straits, and to have 
them in the hands of a power whose interests were distinct from 
those of Russia, and which was strong enough, with our assist- 
ance, to defend ihem. We had, therefore, lamented the prostra- 
tion of Turkey, and the ascendency of Russia in her councils, and 
we. knew that to refuse her aid was to aggravate the prostration 
and augment the ascendency. Or can it in truth be, that we were 
ignorant of all these things 1 Of which shall we accuse ourselves 
— the knowledge or the ignorance ? 

When we left Turkey to fall under lUe attacks of Mahommed 

^ii, or to stand under the protection of Russia, what did we 

propose lo ourselves? It may be presumed that we had some 

views — some objects ; if we had none, of course there is an end 

. of the matter ; but if we had any, it is important to ascertain what 

I "■ may have been. This, however, is difficult, for the positive 

I :on3 of our motives or intentions are loo slight to be traced, 

I "rom what was not done, rather than from what was done, 

^^H st deduce our inferences. 

^H facta that we did uot assist ibe Sultan, that we did 
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not restrain Mahommed Ali^ (till Russia interfered^) — that we 
had not a ship of the line in the Mediterranean^ and that we had 
not an ambassador at Constantinople — it may be inferred that the 
success of the Egyptians was not disagreeable to us : had it been 
otherwise, we should have supported the Sultan — we should have 
told Mahommed Ali^ that to weaken Turkey was to injure 
England ; that the peace of Europe required that Turkey should 
be preserved, and that we could not permit him, or even a greater 
than him, to destroy it*. We should have reinforced our fleet in 
the Mediterranean^ and put it in a position to give weight and 
effect to our remonstrance ; and we should have hastened the ar- 
rival of the accomplished nobleman to whom the care of our 
interests in Turkey was to be intrusted ; we should have done, 
before Russia interfered, what we were forced to do after that; we 
should have done, in short, as an act of friendship to Turkey, what 
we were at length obliged to do from fear of Russia, and the 
clamour- which that fear produced. But as the English cabinet 
did nothing, the unavoidable inference is, that it looked with com- 
placency on the progress of events — that it saw nothing in the 
success of Mahommed Ali, or the subversion of the Turkish go- 
vernment, to excite its alarm, or induce any suspicion that the 
interests of England were about to be compromised — that the 
king's ministers hoped, in short, to find in the establishment of 
an Egyptian empire under Mahommed Ali a sufficient com* 
pensation for the destruction of Turkey. 

That this was the opinion on which the Government acted, or 
declined to act, is the more probable, because it certainly was 
that of the French ministry with which our measures were con- 
certed.! But if this was the calculation on which England and 
France proceeded — (and it is difficult to reconcile the measures of 
the two governments with any other)— then it is obvious — as they 
made no attempt or preparation to prevent the interference of 
Russia — that they must either have expected her not to interfere 
at all, or prepared to abandon Turkey to her protection if she 
did, and to seek for compensation elsewhere. 

How could they expect Russia not to interfere ? Was it 
imaginable that the Sultan, abandoned by them, would snflier 

* The power of the Pacha of li^gyi't is at all times under the coirtrol of an)' nation 
superior to hira at sea. To blockade the Nile is to extinguish the power of Mahom- 
med Ali ; and this is the more easily done because he cannot bring his ships out of 
the river in a state fit for sea — they must be taken cut first and fitted afterwards — 
they could not therefore attack a blockading squadron or force their way out. 

t Mahommed Ali had long been a favourite of the French government, and more 
especially a favourite of the French admiral. He was surrounded by French officers, 
and his troops were commanded in great part by Frenchmen. Egypt seemed to be a 
land reserved for the enterprise of the French. To extend the government of the 
Pacha of Egypt was to extend the sphere of that eDter|)rise. 

himself 
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of subjugation^ at which resistance ceases, and protection begins — 
a point beyond which force and violence are no longer necessary, 
and the absence of collision presents no occasion to interfere. To 
a power which has to dread opposition in its career of conquest, 
the step which enables it to pass this point is the most important 
in the whole series ; and this was the step which we invited 
Russia [to take when we abandoned Turkey to her prptection. 
There were two ways in which Russia might acquire permanent 
possession of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus : the one, by 
force of arms — which we should always have had it in our power 
to oppose, because Turkey would then have been with us ; the 
other, a more insidious, but not less effectual mode of subjugation, 
which, by placing the Porte under the protection of Russia, would 
leave all its resources at her command, and exclude all possibility 
of interference, because there could be no collision. This was 
the result we had to expect from the position in which we placed 
Turkey — a result which the treaty of the 8th July announced to 
the world.* But this implies the immediate acquisition of a 
virtual command, and ultimately of an actual command, of the 
Dardanelles by Russia, f What then did we prepare to sacrifice, 
when we consented to this arrangement ? ' 

The possession of the Dardanelles would give to Russia the 
means of creating and organizing an almost unlimited marine. It 
would enable her to prepare in the Black Sea an armament of any 
extent, without its being possible for any power in Europe to 
interrupt her proceedings, or even to watch or discover her de- 
signs. Our naval officers of the highest authority have declared 
that an effective blockade of the Dardanelles cannot be maintained 
throughout the year. Even supposing, therefore, that we could 
maintain permanently in those seas a fleet capable of encountering 
that of Russia, which in a few months will be about sixty sail 
Jn the Black Sea alone,| it is obvious that in the event of a 
war it would be in the power of Russia to throw the whole 
weight of her disposable forces on any point in the Mediter- 
ranean, without any probability of our being able to prevent it ; 
and that the power of thus issuing forth with an overwhelming 
force at any moment, would enable her to command the Mediter- 
ranean Sea for a limited time, whenever it might please her so to 

* Those who may desire to know the details of the proceedings which led to this 
result, will find them in the Pamphlet, the title of which is prefixed to these obser- 
vations ; and they will find, moreover, that a perusal of the whol^ work will amply 
repay them for the time they may bestow upon it. 

f We do not take into account the possibility of rescuing Twkey by a war with 
Russia. This is no doubt still practicable^ but it will not be long practicable ; aiul as 
luch a measure is beyond all calculation improbable, we do not speculate upon it. 

X Is this great fleet to remain for ever in the Black Sea ? if it is not, Russia must 
consider hei command of the Dardanelles as already secure. 

do. 
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Prussia, and Bavaria, so as to establish a direct communication between 
the manufacturing districts of Germany with the marts of Turkey, 
Persia, Egypt, Arabia, and even India itself? Is it for England to 
allow freedom of commerce to be extinguished in the only portion of 
Europe where it exists? Is it for England to allow an empire, a 
principle of whose existence is freedom of commerce, to be swallowed 
up by the most restrictive power on the face of the earth ? Is it for 
England to allow the first commercial position in the world to be oc- 
cupied by such a power ? These motives could not have been appre- 
ciated by Lord Chatham ; they did not then exist, because the fiscality 
of Russia had not been developed, when he said, with all the concen- 
tration of deep conviction, " with the man who cannot appreciate the 
interests of England in the preservation of the Ottoman empire, / ii;/// 
not argue.'* 

. 'While the three powers ( Russia, Prussia, and Austria) coalesce, 
first for the partition of Turkey, that they may march, as the St. 
Fetersburgh Gazette has even already ventured to threaten, " by 
Constantinople to Paris,*' they look with not ,less confidence to 
the partition of the commercial prosperity of Great Britain. On 
the occupation of the Dardanelles, disappears the importance of 
our possessions in the Levant. They were only valuable because 
the Turks held these straits. When Russia is there, they are value- 
less, and will soon be untenable ; although the expenses of harassing 
observation may greatly increase our internal embarrassments.* — 
pp. 89-91. 

But if such are the consequences which England has to appre- 
hend, what were the interests of France in the preservation of 
Turkey ? 

* What must the consequence be of the accession of all the resources 
of the Turkish empire to the northern alliance? From that hour 
Russia is invulnerable — a few thousand men suffice to guard her 
southern and eastern frontiers — her attention is all concentrated on 
the west. A very few years will double or triple her revenue. The 
commerce of Europe will be in her hands — in her control will be 
placed all the materials at present used in the arsenals of France. A 
formidable fleet will be launched in the Mediterranean ; in three or 
four years, she may easily possess a navy superior to France. The 
influence and commerce of France are immediately arrested in the sea 
hitherto her own ; and at any hour Russia may transport her Cossacks 
to the shores of Italy or of Spain, to support the factions, and the 
principles which, even at present, cause her so much inquietude. 
Thesp circumstances will re-act on Belgium, on Germany, on internal 
faction. The very hour that Russia is entrenched at the Dardanelles, 
these consequences will be evident. 

• England, to-day the ally of France, will she be so then? Can she 
send fleets or armies to her support ? Clearly impossible. Whatever 
may be her sympathy, England cannot again engage in a continental 
war — and this struggle will be confined to the dry land, 
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quence of the inicjuity of his system — and embditaSsed by the want 
of means which disables him from ameliorating his administration^ 
even should he desire to do so, and leaves him no choice but to 
persevere in his course of coercion, which irtiplies an augmentation 
of his army — he has no alternative but to attempt a furthei* exten- 
sion of his territory, in the expectation that he ttiay thereby im- 
prove his condition ; and he will be driven by this necessity to 
commence another series of conquests at the expense of the Sultan. 
At this moment both parties are preparing for the war, which 
both feel to be inevitable, and each is seeking a .pretext to accuse 
the other of the iBrst aggression. 

Mohammed Ali already accuses the Porte of exciting the re- ' 
volt in Syria. Pretending to believe that the Sultari was instigated 
to this course by Russia, he calls on England, France, and Austria 
to aid him in rescuing the Ottoman monarch from the thraldom 
in which he is held by that power ; and finds in the intrigues of 
yi'hich he accuses the Porte a sufficient reason why he should 
declare himself independent. The Porte demands in vain the 
restitution of the Pashalic of Orfa. This the Pasha of Egypt 
holds, without even a pretext, because it opens the way to Bagdad, 
which he has already announced, to at least one foreign power, 
his intention to occupy. With like ill success the Sultan requires 
the liquidation of an arrear of tribute, and finds in the rejection 
or evasion of these demands sufficient grounds for going to war.* 

The kingdom is divided against itself, and cannot stand unless 
bj foreign aid. So long, therefore, as the power of Mohammed 
Ali exists, so long must the Sultan be content to receive pro- 
tection. The treaty of the 8th July has constituted Russia sole 
protectress of Turkey, not in fact only, but in right. * She is 
now legitimate protector of the Sultan, and the contingency again 
arisitig, an appeal to any other power becomes an infraction of 
stipulations.* It has given her the virtual command of the Dar- 
danelles, on the precise ground of her having charged herself 
with that protection : it has enabled her to pass the point be- 
yond which opposition ceases and collision can no longer take 
place. It is not by aggression, therefore, but by means of this 
very protection which was the offspring of our own errors, that 
we must now expect to see the subjugation of Turkey con- 
summated. The aggrandisement of Mohammed Ah, then, di- 
rectly and powerfully contributes to that subjugation — and at the 

. * The European powers interested in the questioahave declared that an attack on 
Mohammed Ali might compromise the peace of Europe. By what a slender tenure, 
Mien, does Europe hold that hlensing, which may at any tiihe be coliipromised by the 
ir^nriee br folly of a Turkinfa subaltern ; and hotr tinfortutiate has been ihie policy 
which has generated elements of disfcord bo little capable of beiiig controlled, and yet 
sufficient to convulse the t^hole civiliztd world ! 
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dependence of Syria and Egypt, if that could by any possibility 
be preserved^ would compensate to us for the loss of the Darda- 
nelles — that we shall not hereafter, as heretofore, become instru- 
ments in the hands of her enemies to hasten the subjugation of 
l^urkey — that we shall not, and this is the whole matter, slumber 
on in ignorance of what Turkey was, or is, or is to be. 

Of all the questions of foreign policy with which England has 
at this moment to deal, this is the most important and the most 
difficult ; it is complicated by the embarrassments which our past 
errors have accumulated. The path that lies before us is shrouded 
in the mist of imperfect knowledge, and narrowed by the dangers 
of war on the one hand, and worse evils on the other ; but we are 
not without hope. We have confidence in him who is to guide 
us ; and it is no small advantage, at a time when the futui*e state 
of Europe is to be decided in the East, that the foreign policy of 
this empire has been, at last, entrusted to one to whom orientij 
affairs have long been familiar. 



Abt. X. — Sir Robert PecVs Address to ^he Electors of the 
Borough of Tamworfh. Pickering. London, 1834, 

TT is common, we suppose, to all men, who find themselves in- 
-■" volved in some unexpected and — as they think — undeserved 
difficulty or danger, to exhale the first impulses of vexation in 
reproaches against those, whose folly or wickedness have led to 
their embarrassment. But after this natural burst of indignation, 
no man of sense, courage, or prudence will waste his time or his 
strength in retrospective reproaches or repinings. He will con- 
sider his perilous position as a fact which cannot be undone, and 
he will turn his hopes and his energies towards the means which 
may be still left of delaying or diminishing the danger, and of 
seeking and improving the opportunities and chances of extrication 
and safety* Such should be, and such we are happy to think u, 
the spirit which now animates the Government and its supporters 
throughout the country. Tiie Lords and Commons may regret 
the destruction of those venerable and convenient edifices iu 
which for centuries they had held their sittings ; but they must be 
satisfied (for a time, at least) with the new accommodation which 
is prepared for them ; and they will endeavour to adapt, as well as 
they can, their ancient forms and parliamentary traditions to the 
new localities in which the business of the nation must — -of neces- 
sity — be done. 1'his is, as it appears to us, an apposite illustration 
of the duties of Sir Robert Peel and his admmistration. He 
must accept as a fact — the change which the Reform Bill has 
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racter by supporting measures, which — in tlieir candour and kind- 
ness they pre-suppose — must be in contravention of all the principles 
of his earlier life ; and thus they fancy they have established au 
inevitable dilemma — either Sir Robert Peel must set himself 
against public opinion, and be unable — or he must yield to it, and 
become unworthy — to maintain his position as first minister of the 
Crown. To both of these alternative objections the Address to 
his constituents is an annihilating answer. As to the past, Sir 
Robert Peel justly says that the whole of his public life evinces 
a sincere, though not blind, deference to public opinion ; and as 
to \\\e future^ he professes that the measures he may propose will 
be influenced, not merely by what any particular set of men may 
endeavour to set up as public opinion, but also by the paramount 
consideration of what may be really and permanently beneficial to 
tli9 public interests. Public opinion is, after all, but a variable 
wind ; aqd that pilot will never conduct his vessel to a port of 
apfety who sets out with a determination to run before it, blow 
how it may. Sir Robert Peel has undertaken a navigation which 
pan be successfully accomplished as little by invariably yielding 
tp public opinion, as by habitually disregarding it. He must know 
that it is — as the wind to the ship — his primum mobile^ and that 
hi« course must be obedient to its impulses, though not alvrays to 
its direction. 

And it has been always so. No minister ever stood, or could 
stand, against public opinion. In that principle, the^ Reform Bill 
lias made no change — but it has made a great and, we fear, 
inost injurious change in the manner in which the principle operates. 
Formerly, the action, as well as the growth, of Public Opinion was 
gradual ; and during the time that it was slowly acting on parlia- 
qient, and through parliament on the government, it was also ex- 
amining, correctmg, and improving itself. The first burst from 
the popular spring is naturally somewhat turbid, and requires to 
be filtered before it becomes fit for use. By the various salutary 
impediments of the old system, the stream, at once moderated in 
^ts velocity and purified in its quality, was rendered^ not eventually 
less powerful, but more regular in its supply, and more whole- 
some in its effect. The Reform Bill has destroyed the ancient 
conduits and strainers, and brings Public Opinion to act upon the 

Sovernment with the rapid, turbulent, and uncertain violence of a 
ood I Jt behoves, then, the Public to recollect that, as the 
checks which used to mitigate iheir first impulses are gone, it be- 
comes their duty to be more slow in forming, more moderate in 
expressing, and more cautioits in applying, that irresponsible and 
irresistible Opinion whos^ action is now so sudden, and whose 
^rrpff mi^y be 90 irretrievable aqd so fatal. If those wliQ possess 
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the word, coitsislent, niiist adapt his judgmenl to llie fluctuation of 
events in which he is destined to live? If we thought it worlh 
while to press the argument ad kominem home to individuals, we 
could show that the vefy same men wlio then went oul of their way 
to eulogise Sir Robert Peei'n conduct ou those grounds, ai-e the 
very persons who have lately deprecated the possibility of any 
change in his opinions or conduct in consequence of the change of 
circumstances, in terms of tlie utmost virulence, and we wili add — 
indecency. But with such persons discussion would be frnitleas ; 
and it is needless ; their own idol. Public Opinion, has already done 
justice upon tliem; their idol, which, like those of the savages, 
they worship as long as it seems favourable to them, but are ready 
enough to revile, and even chastise, whenever ihey find its aspect 
to be inauspicious. .We therefore satisfy ourselves with indicating 
the inconsistency of the argument, without descending to notice 
more particularly the worse than inconsistency of its advocates, ^.^ 

But, after all, the premises on which this prophetic imputation 
was raised turn out to be absolutely groundless. Sir Robert Peel 
meanr, he tells us — in perfect consUtfenct/Vfilh the whole tenor 
of his public life— to conduct his government in a spirit which 
ought to satisfy all those who really desire ' the correction of 
proved abuses and the redress of real grievances,' w ilhout creating 
any additional alarm to those who are anxious for the maintenance 
of established rights, and the conservation of the great principles 
of the constitution in Church and State, We say additional alarm; 
— for it woidd be uncandid not to confess, that — notvcithstand- 
ing our entire confidence in Sir Robert Peel's integrityand talents, 
and our deliberate conviction that he will do all that can be done 
to direct the power which the Reform Bill has created to proper 
objects and to limit it within constitutional bounds— our own 
apprehensions for the idlimale safely of the monarchy are little 
less serious than they were in the earlier stages of the great political 
experiment in which we are involved. But this opinion — which 
we could not in candour nor in honour suppress, and which, in- 
deed, is only a corollary to the view we have just taken of the 
new operation of Public Opinion — refers only to ulterior events, 
and casts no shade of doubt as to the present duty of every man to 
act under the conviction, that as in one event all will be certainly 
and suddenly lost, so in the other, all may be, for a time at least, 
as certaiuly saved. --^ 

Sir Robert Peel's Address is—in itself and independently of 
its topics — a proof that he accepts, and will — unfettered by old 
customs and traditions of government— endeavour to nieet the 
exigencies of the times. When before did a Prime Minister think 
it expedient to announce to the People, not only his acceptance of 

office. 
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It must also be obsjBrved| that there were peculiar circumstances 
attending this case, which seemed to require such an exposition. 
If Sir Robert Peel had (as it was, we believe, often in his power 
to have done) mt out the preceding ministry by some parliamen- 
tary question, lie could not have clone so without statnig in the 
face of the country his motives and intentions. But here the pre- 
ceding ministry had been dissolved during the recess — in his own 
absence abroad — and without his knowledge, concurrence, or most 
distaiit fBxpectatiqn. Called home suddenly to deal with a crisis 
•^in producing which neither he nor his political friends had had 
any share— he found the country in a state of agitation and anxiety 
as to the principles of its future government, which demanded and 
required some authoritative declaration : but for such a declaration 
he had no parliamentary or official opportunity. Explanations uf 
a similar nature had been often given on moving the writs for new 
ministers. Sir Robert Peel adopted an analogous course, and, 
in apnouqcing .to hfs constituents that he had vacated his scat, he 
stated to theni the grounds on which he solicited a continuance 
of their confidence and that of the country at large. 

Bi)t although the fact and form of his Address be a tribute to 
the exigencies of the times and of his own personal position, Sir 
Robert JE^eel asserts that he abandons none of the great principKs 
of bi« political faith, — he avows his determination to preserve 
unimpaired in essentials, the constitution in Church and State ; 
and insists with great force and irresistible proof, that in the 
readiness he professes to correct acknowledged abuses, and to 
promote the redress of any real grievance, he is acting in perfect 
consistence with the whole course of his official life. 

* Now, I say at once that I will not accept power on the condition 
of declaring myself an apostate from the principles on which I have 
heretofore acted ; at the same time, I never will admit that I have 
been, either before or after the Reform Bill, the defender of abuses, 
or the enemy of judicious reforms. I appeal with confidence in denial 
of the charge to the active part I took in the great question of the 
currency — in the consolidation and amendment of the criminal law — in 
the revisal of the whole system of trial by jury — to the opinions I 
have professed and uniformly acted on with regard to other branches 
of the jurisprudence of the country — I appeal to this as a proof that 
I have not been disposed to acquiesce in acknowledged evils, either 
from the mere superstitious reverence for ancient usages, or from the 
dread of labour or responsibility in the application of a remedy.' — 
pp. 7, 8. 

As the immediate influence of the Reform Bill on the expected 
elections must necessarily have been most powerful, m'c are not 
surprised that the Opposition in the absence of any other merit, y 
should have made that their stalking-horse, and endeavoured to ^ 
» represent 
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to give, their most energetic assistance to the Whigs. But that 
any real Whig should be so blind — so forgetful of the old prin- 
ciples of that party — as to accept such aid from such persons and 
for such ulterior purposes, does exceedingly surprise us; and is, we 
fear, to be attributed even more to party rancour than to greedi- 
ness of place, for the experience of the last session must have 
convinced them that they are incapable of maintaining themselves 
in office, except by the meanest concessions to their Radical — 
allies, in name — masters, in reality. We are aware that there are 
a great many gentlemen ranked among the Whigs who see the 
danger of the coalition with the Radicals as strongly as we do — 
some few of them have silently withdrawn themselves from the 
connexion — but the majority, influenced by the old traditions of 
party, find it difficult to break their trammels ; and they suffer 
themselves, with a sullen reluctance,- to be dragged, by men they 
despise, into an alliance with men they detest. We have always 
professed great respect for fidelity to party connexions. We are 
in that — as in everything else — disciples of Mr. Burke. Party 
was in our old system one of the safeguards of the constitution ; 
but even under the old system, there were occasions in which 
honor and patriotism not only allowed but required the sacrifice of 
party feelings — witness the cases of the Duke of Portland, Lords 
Fitzwilliam and Spencer, Mr. Windham, and of Mr. Burke 
himself, in an exigency infinitely less alarming than the present. 
But the Reform Bill has, amongst other mischiefs, extinguished 
the constitutional utility of party — it cannot exist, for its old and 
legitimate purpose^in a body where every individual holds his public 
life at the mercy of a particular set of constituents, and who must 
therefore fashion his proceedings not by the principles of a party, 
and on the model of a Mr, Pitt or a Mr. Fox, but according to the 
public opinion-^not even of the day, but of the particular place for 
which he sits. To aff*ect, now-a-days and after such a change of 
circumstances, to be bound by the old ties of Whig and Tories, is 
like that worthy gentleman who, surviving for many years a beloved 
wife, kept vacant at the head of his table the chair of the defunct, 
and treated the empty place with all the little etiquette and at- 
tentions which had used to be paid to the living occupant. 

But there are considerations which must have their influence 
even with men who still profess adherence to party, if they also 
maintain any re gard ^ co mmon sense an d the practical welfare of 
the country, f IF the present mniisters are to be displaces 
whom can they be succeeded ? Does any Whig of the old school 
imagine that there remain of that party either leaders to com- 
pose an administration, or numbers to support one ? Four years 
ago, Lord Grey himself found it impossible — witness Lords 
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ulrliich^ in additidn to ltd other great qualities^ had the iliodesty to 
claim ta represent the old firm of Grey and Co., nnjr, indeed, 
lliey trumpetled themselves as the redl original Simon Piires, while 
the Radical mobs at hiills and hustings were ready to swear to 
theii- Identity. It is im|)Ossible td be ^^rioUs in noticing so absurd 
all im|Kisttiie. 

Betwcfeti the two cabinets there was biit one important element 
in cohimori — btit bile man, who, by hid station in the govern- 
ment {tnd the Spst&e he filled in the public eye, could hitve 
afforded any guaratitee that even the general policy of the two 
adininistratiohs Was likely to be the satiie; but, unfoitutlateTy, 
the pergonal deportment of that eminent but obHque-visioned 
man was in such violent contrast with the character of his office, 
as to afford a giiarantee for nothing but uncertainty and em- 
bdrrasstilent. The restless imbecility of some of that Cabinet 
— whicb| like a palsied hand, could not refrain from touching 
cverythingj and shook Whatever it touched — was a little steadied 
by the supine and timid mediocrity of others, and so presented 
a less Instant and iitimediate danger; but the explosive vigour 
^lid erratic activity of Lord Brougham had become to the sove- 
reign and the cbimtry — even to those who had been his greatest 
pditi^tiths— -a iburce of more urgent apprehensions ; and to none, 
tie really believe, more than to his own colleagues. If Lord Al- 
thorp had tiot been called up — if Lord John Russell had consented 
to postpone the question of the Irish church — if Mr. £llice had 
retracted his resignation — nay, if the Cabinet could have agreed 
oii the king's speech — its doom was nevertheless already sealed ; 
and the only speculation, either amongst themselves or the public. 
Was, on what fiiie day or what odd occasion their * wildfire chan- 
cellor* (dS one of his former friends called hini) might happen 
' to bloiv fhetn up,* And although the death of Lord Spencer 
antieipitted that catastrophe, and seemed to terminate the admi- 
nisthttion ^ithont the iriimediatc interventioil of I^ord Brougham, 
yet iio one can doubt that his extravagant proceedings had pi*^- 
pdi-ed both the king and the people to take the first opportunity 
of ridding themselves of a Lord Chancellor whose talerits — pre- 
cisely of the nature least suitable to the grdvity and importance 
of his station — thi*ew his colleagues into contempt, and his country 
into alarms 

- It is, however, no rriore than justice to express our belief, that 
tlie iireguhitity of Lt>rd Brougham's course was riot solely, nor 
perhaps even chiefly, occasioned by either personal eceentricity 
or tt spirit of intrigue — nittch is, we think, fairly attributable to 
his political position^ Which had become so — what the French call 
^^J\kls^j di^ lb be Untenable ; and the efforts v< liich he Was obliged 
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to make to balance himself on Uie imsteailj' pinnacle where he 
stood, lookcil to the vulgar below like the coutortioiis of a posture- 
master. LorJ Bi'oiighum is a person of great, but in a peculiar 
degree restless and discursive, abilitjf ; and he had, in the heat of 
his zeal and the vanity of his supposed intluence, mingled himself 
in so many projects, and allied himself with so mauy persoua, 
vhicli and whom he found, on experience, to be wild and dan- 
gerous, that he Mas driven at last to an alternative between his 
consistency and his duly — between what he owed to his own in- 
discreet pledges on one hand, and to the safety of the constitution 
on the other. If L^rd Brougham could have ' screwed his 
courage to A sticking place ' he would not have been reduced to 
his present anomalous, and, for the moment, almost ridiculous 
isolation ; if he had sacrificed his conscience to his popularity he 
would have still obtained the applauses of the numerous and noisy 
party which lie had so long flattered ; or if he had repudiated 
that hollow popularity to devote his conscientious, and (there- 
fore inoie than ever) powerful exertions to the maintenance of 
the constitution, he would have won the conlidence of the still 
more numerous and inhnitely more respectable parly, lo which 
experience and reason had, it seems, begun to incline him. This 
we believe lo be a not inaccurate view of Lord Brougham's po- 
sition ; and we are not wholly without hope that the interval which 
has been allowed him for thought and redeclion may have tended 
to confirm him in his later and better dispositions. 

Of the more immediate causes of the actual dissolution of Lord 
Melbourne's Cabinet, we gave our opinion in tlie Postscript to 
the concluding article of our last Number. We stated, and we 
repeat, that it was obvious that it must have happened whenever 
they should have attempted la prepare the king's speech, and 
arrange the other measures of the approaching session ; and that 
the death of Lord Spencer only accelerated by a few weeks what 
was, from other causes, inevitable. When by this event they were 
obliged to proceed to the selection of a new Chancellor of tlie 
Exchequer and a new leader of the House of Commons, it became 
indispensable to arrange also the future conduct and policy of 
the government, but it was evident that no such tine could be 
unanimously agreed upon ! We intimated, that, although Lord 
Melbourne produced to the king a series of arrangements and 
alterations for filhng up the vacant places, and for, what his lord- 
ship might call, carrying on the government, he, at the same time, 
could not conceal fiom His Majesty that there was, at least, one 
great and vital question — that of the church — on which there 
must exist i rre con cile able differences between two sections of the 
minUby; and it followed, that, whenever that question should be 
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brouglH into discussion, tiie dissolution of the Cabinet must ensue. 
Tlie king, tlierefore, saw that the proposal made to him could 
only have the etfect of patching up a provisional expedient, and 
postponing the dissolution of the Cabinet to, in His Majesty's 
judgment, a less conveuient season, He, ibeiefure, thouglit 
it belter to do at tiiat moment what he saw he must inevitably 
be called upon to do within a few months, perhaps a few 
weeks ; and he therefore, front no other immediate motive tlian 
his communications with Lord Melbourne, came to the reso- 
lution of changing his ministers. 

This statement on our part was met in some of the Wliig news- 
papers by a positive contradiction. We re-assert our belief of its 
general accuracy, and all that we have heard reported from every 
quarter makes us wonder at the temerity which thus denied its truth. 
We did not mean to state, that llie members of the Cabinet were, at 
the moment of its dissolution, at actual variance with each other : 
though the Un<}eTing resignation of Mr. Ellice — a symptom which 
lias not been sufticienily noticed — might have justified such a 
suspicion. But the variance, to which we then alluded, was 
prospective — we slated, not that it had occurred, but that it 
WHS inevitable — not that the Cabinet liad discussed the Church 
question and divided on it, but that the sentiments of its mem- 
bers had been so far declared, that Lord Melbourne saw that 
whenever the question should be discussed, there would be found 
irreconcilable dift'erencea between opposite parties ; and that it 
was in the prospect of such future, but inevitable difl'ereuces, 
that the King did in November what he must eventually have 
done ^'hen parliament should have met. This is, we had reason 
to suppose and we still believe, a true statement of the case; 
every thing that has since transpired tends lo confirm our con- 
fidence in its substantial accuracy, and we have seen, hi some 
of the best-informed journals, certain details which corrobo- 
rate our opinions; for instance, it has been stated — and never, 
that we have seen, contradicted — that Lord John Russell — ^the 
proposed leader of the House of Commons — was pledged to a 
measure of Church Reform, to which Lord Lansdowne and Mr. 
Secretary Rice had declared themselves hostile; and as Mr. Rice 
and Lofd Lansdowne were certainly two of the ablest and most 
respectable members of the Cabinet, their secession on a question 
so vital, and on which their sentiments approached most nearly to 
those of the King himself, must have occasioned its dissolution. 
When parliament meets, we perhaps may have some further details 
on this subject, but we are satisfied that they cannot snbstantially 
differ from our general statement; and — however willing it may 
appear that individuals were, by any compromise or sacrifice, to 
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duce, by a pretended free trade, and a system of fraudulent reci- 
procity which is to be all on one side ! — Colonies? Already in the 
crucible! — Public Credit? Questioned in its principle, and in 
practice placed in nightly jeopardy ! — The rights and properties of 
Municipal Corporations? To be seized, abolished, and confiscated ! 
— The Universities? If permitted to survive at all, to be forcibly 
diverted from their proper objects, and compelled to violate the 
institutions of their founders and the consciences of their mem- 
bers ! — The House of Lords? Bullied, denounced, and devoted to 
immediate mutilation and ultimate annihilation ! — The House of 
Commons ? — yea, the reformed House itself, and even the idolized 
Reform Bill, — threatened with a radical subversion by means of 
annual elections, vote by ballot, and (by a large and consistent class 
of reformers) universal suffrage ! — Nay, the very integrity of the 
Empire is at stake ; and a majority, we are told, of the Irish repre- 
sentatives are pledged to attempt the repeal of the Union ! — and 
finally, and most fearfully of all, the Protestant religion itself is 
to be stripped of its established rights — its connexion with the 
state, coeval with the state itself, is to be forcibly dissolved — it is to 
become merely a tolerated sect, and its evangelical truth and divine 
doctrine are to be placed by law on the same level with popery, 
unitarianism, Judaism, and all the nameless varieties of dissent 
and infidelity ! These are the prospects of the Movement system. 
They are no idle fears — no visions of a timid fancy. Every 
one of these various inroads on the constitution, and several 
others too tedious and too odious to enumerate, have been openly 
stated, avowed, and advocated by one class or other of that now 
united and unanimous body, which has arrayed itself against Sir 
Robert Peel's administration. Most of them have been authen- 
ticated by pledges entered on the notice books of the two last ses- 
sions. No individual, perhaps, contemplates, or would a priori 
approve, the simultaneous success of all these propositions ; but 
every faction will pursue its own object, and by a compromise 
with the exigences of each other, the whole will be driven to 
concur in the universal change. All who take a share in the battle 
will claim a share of the spoiL The enemies of the Throne — and 
of the Church — and of the Protestant Establishments — and of 
the Colonial system — and of Protecting Duties — and of the House 
of Lords — and of the Reform Bill — and of the Irish Union — 
and of ALL our other institutions, will, by what the mathemati- 
cians call the amotion of each part, arrive at the destruction of 
the whole. It will be an enlarged copy of the proscriptions of 
the Roman Triumvirate. 

* Antony, — These many, then, shall die ; their names are pricked. 
Octavius.^^Your brother, too, must die : consent you, Lepidus ? 
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give tliem no influence in society. Tliey are cither tlie votaries and 
dupes of [beir own personal vanity, surprised and rejoiced to find 
an occasion of notoriety — or the disappointed and soured objects 
of some degree or species of public disapprobation. Look at 
some of the men retnrned even to Parliament by the most nume- 
rous, and what are therefore called the most respectable, consti- 
tuencies — are they men in any respect entitled to have a voice in 
the government of the country ? Would they be admitted into a 
club which was nice in its selection t Might wb not rather ask, 
as we happen to know an elector in one of the metropolitan 
boroughs did in speaking with a brother tradesman, ' How can 
any men of common sense confide the care of iheir lives and 
properties to persons whom in their individual capacities they 
would not trust with ten pounds' worth of their goods ^' One 
or two names might justify the indignant exclamation of Cicero — 
' O tempora ! O mores ! — Senatns bjecintelligit; consul vidit — hie 
tamen vivit — Vivit ? — immit ver6 etiam in senutum venit — -fit 
puhlid concilii particeps ! ' 

And what deiiniie object, what limit is to be assigned to this 
feverish state of agitation, this delirious desire of change? Does 
not increase of appetite grow in all such matters by \\hat it feeds on? 
Does any one believe tliat the House of Commons of 18S1 would 
have read the Reform Bill a second time, by a majority of one, if it 
could have entered their imaginations that, within two or three years, 
that enormous, (hat overwhelming concession, at which the boldest 
Whig ' Held his breath— 

For a time,' 
— should turn out to be not a sop, but a whci to the many- 
headed Cerberus of democracy ; and that eveiy privilege, every 
right, every establishment, every institution of the couniry, were 
to be assailed — and the assault defended and applauded -^-as 
the natural consequence of a measure which, they were told, was ^ 
to be a final and satisfactory adjustment of the constitutional 
balance ? Would that some one would write the history of Con- 
cession! We can only indicate its genealogy ^ — which is like 
a Welch pedigree, in which Owen Griffith begets Griffith Owen, 
and Griffith Owen begets another Owen Griffith, and so on 
alternately to the end of the chapter. Agitation begets con- 
cession, and then concession produces agitation, and the new 
agitation is followed by another concession, and it by a fresh 
agitation — and so on, till there shall be nothing left to con- 
cede, and all is blind and indiscriminate Innovation, roaming in 
vain for something else to devour, in a desett which it has denuded 
and depopulated. Can a nation exist in such a stale of excitement, 
feud, worry, uncertainty, terror, and confusion, as England has 

undergone 
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undergone for the laiit four years; and as it is the object tA the 
present coalition of Ultra- Whigs and Radicals (o maiotaiD, ezas- 
perate, and extend 7 

But the mischief is not only direct and immediate, it is pro- 
spective and growing ; it disturbs the present — it blights ibe 
future J it renders fearful every beneficent effort towards reform — 
it renders suspicious the sacred influences of liberty, when we see 
their names assumed b^ ignorance and anarchy, and prostituted to 
purposes which must in the end defeat all useful improvemeDts, 
and endanger a)l rational freedom. It was the intolerable (yraan; 
of the Co mm on wealth which — to the common misfortune of king 
and people — hurried the nation to restore Charles II. without ad- 
juiting the difTicultics which had created the Grand Rebellion, 
aur) which, uflerwanls reviving, produced the Revolution. Id (he 
same way, if these insane paroxysms of agitation were to be pro- 
tracted much longer, the spirit of the country would flag under 
l\us habituul cxhuiisiiDU — the most necessary reforms would be- 
come unpopular— the vtry name would be irksome and alarming 
—till the nation would feci like the poet — 

' 'I'liut whtiii curiten<liiiK clii«fs blockade the throne, 

('oiilractliitt regal iiowflr to stretch their own — 

Wlieii 1 hvliold nfactiou* band agree 

'I'll uall it frvuduin when themselves are free — 

Ftinr, pity, jiistiitt). iudi|[natiou start, 

'I'tmr off ruscrve ami swnll my bursting heart, 

Till hulftt jmtriot, hiilf a toward grown, 

1 (ly from petty tyrants to the throne.' 
Thft accossiidi of Sir lloUert Peel to the Government has 
'.itii iiilv doiii' iiiMi'li towiiiili tliM.i-tliiit; tlii'M- (1e1usJ(')ns of faction. 
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example of our anceators. / wmtld make Ike reparation as nearly as 
possihlf. in the style of the butiding. A politic caution, a guarded cir- 
cutnspectioii, a moral rather than a constitutional timidity, were the 
ruling principles of our forefathera even in their most decided con- 
duct.'— Bfflej^ions, p. 437. 

The first great question now about to be decided is, wliether 
the House of Commons is actuated by a like spirit of moderation, 
discretion, and justice ; or is it resolved to strike without hearing, 
and to rush at once into the chaos of general innovation? — whicn, 
in short, does it intend — refokm or — revolution ? 

We cannot — even after all the mischief which we predicted and 
have witnessed from the Reform Bill — we cannot bring ourselves 
to doubt that there still remain too much good sense, too much 
traditional attachment and too much rational respect for the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, to render possible the latter alternative. 
The day of such suicidal insanity may come — but we trust and 
believe that it is not yet arrived. We are aware that a consider- 
able number of Members have, either in accordance with their 
own sentiments, or in the hope of propitiating certain classes of 
constituents, pledged themselves on the hustings to various ex- 
treiuities of reform, and — as a natural consequence — to an uncom- 
prising hostility to the present administration. No doubt these 
gentlemen, with such of the Whigs as have made common cause 
with them, will form a very numerous and — as long as the question 
is only opposition to Sir Robert Peel — compact and unanimous 
body ; but we hesitate not to predict, without making or meaning 
any individual allusions, that they will be found more deficient in 
ability, character, and social consideration, than any party, of any- 
thing like equal numbers, that ever marshalled itself m the House 
of Commons. On the other hand, there is a body, we believe, 
much more numerous, and certainly more distinguished for pro- 
perty, intelligence, respectability, parliamentary talent, and poli- 
tical esperienee, which professes its entire confidence in his 
Majesty's ministers, and we are equally satisfied that the people 
in the country at large — taking the term people in its ancient and 
legitimate sense * — are in a still greater proportion disposed to 
Conservative politics. 

But there is a Ikird division — we cannot call it a party — in the 
House of Commons, which must be of great importance, and to 
whose conduct we look, not without anxiety indeed, but with a 
strong predominance of hope. We mean those who have not as 
yet indicated, or at least professed, a decided bias either towards 
the ministry or its opponents. "^I'he number of these gentlemen, 

* See Mi. Buikc'i d«6iiition of a People t-s i]iBtiii|^iiili<Hlfrom 'a multitude tuld by 
ihe buad ' in his ' Jppral/mm the ntur ff/iigi (o (Ae old,' — aii essay vhone reaJonJEgs, 
~ lit as its lilie, aie wondertiillf apposite tg our present conditioii. 
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MO- -mIiu iu« c«rtai»N uot iu tbe Mcret of psHiamentary parties— 
I AlUhH vvulW* to ctilculaW ; but their iolenDedute positioD and 
()ivU' )>iv«»ut )uik|MMMl«M.'tt uiiest tfaea ia this crisis with pett 
k>jU»U,(Vi«tH>u. 1.*! tfamn ct majv be «eiKnllT saiti, tlut ibeir 
I'UUV'^Vo wkI i^utv>u» ceuii rath«r tu tbixe ot the ministiT, while 
tttviV |ivt*>HMl atttKbuitruu iwi preuikclioad incline towards the 
\V btuv ltt\t««*i. >u ^tuiuiirii amti9 and (.-timtiitstvices. we shoold not 
ImW (K'WUtvsl Iv <Jv>t^NU« 4buu[ twu-dim^ ui tfaem as moderate 
^kKi^ MHrl (V Iwtv lii^tutmt UKm in thu pn>poniuB between the 
llvwCUUMiu^ liKt iM V>|t|MMtnm: but die^ ai« no Miiinar^ tioKs 
lywA ^U\MUt«^*us^!»-- -Mum wai ^kai otiet ther he who can believe 
tlukl >t >^ tbv .^uivvvN» 'ji A /MT^ iviiLva b( ^ xike. Would to God 
iImI wv vv^lvi |K)»w«kl« tMffMUi» X w«re jo 1 — ^We dtonld ihea 
Ks-Jk, <>>u tUv >.vuUki — im£ <*i(*uut iuten»t, cettainh — but witbout 
iU«L>, tM;itlul» ^iwL .tbw/iiMUfL .uui<t« 'iibt:b we aom k«1 from the 
V vuvW^U-u, I'ltDLi. ;uv vuihmu)^ <«Eraiwt^— ^«fitap« cfae neit few weeks 
wttt .kst>4v luv i^M -'i ^w iw.HH(vai*:ai CoosdEuauii, and of all 

tWl . t^'ii <.'au. :u(vu<>U> 'j( «v:iiu^. t£;i(i» US wnK consolation. 
U V I vi;i'iy'; 'iiiuX '')I4L ^wu« .i(f^>u^ sj ottiu tu la ^faouU be ob- 
t'.t'V A' U; 'U;v^>^ui -Mti wlUvMkMt v<f9uu:» wbu cunpose this 
'■\kh\[ '-<,\(K-^t v'i '^Ktt^-UM Ji. ^■jmuiU'i^ -UM wthi cvpnaent, not a 
''t'^\. l>^l A 'V4V<v<->*^ |><f^uv>t j> tvt^b: jpuiiuu. TWirexperi- 
-w UkULK. ^ b« tinrencd b; a 
liis-iu^ imi Sr R.>bea Peel's 
' "' ■ ' Tory 
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imputed that either he who proposed, or those who were invited, 
or those who have accepted, would have had to make^ or have 
made, any sacrifice of principle by the association. The circum- 
stances of the times are such that Whigs of the school of Walpole, 
Peiham, Burke, Windham, or even Grattan and Fox, ought, in 
the fair construction and application of the principles of those 
great men, to be now Conservatives, 

Indeed, nothing can be more certain than that, if men were 
guided by the principles rather than by the nicknames of parties, 
the Whigs ought to be the most zealous supporters of the new 
administration. This is so well and so decisively put by Lord 
Mahon in a History of the Reign of George I., of which — though 
not yet published — we have been favoured with the perusal, that 
we cannot refrain from extracting the following interesting pas- 
sage : — 

' The two great contending parties were distinguished, as at present, 
by the nicknames of Whig and Tory. But it is very remarkable, that 
in Queen Anne's reign the relative meaning of these terms was not 
only different but opposite to that which they bore at the accession of 
William IV. In theory, indeed, the main principle of each continues 
the same. The leading principle of the Tories is the dread of popu- 
lar licentiousness ; the leading principle of the Whigs is the dread of 
royal encroachment. It may thence, perhaps, be deduced, that good 
and wise men would attach themselves either to the Whig or to the 
Tory party, according as there seemed to be the greater danger, at 
that particular period, from despotism or from democracy. The same 
person who would have been a Whig in 1712, would be a Tory in 
1830. For, on examination, it will be found that in nearly all parti- 
culars, a modern Tory resembles a Whig of Queen Anne's reign, and 
a Tory of Queen Anne's reign a modern Whig. 

' First, as to the Tories. The Tories in Queen Anne's reign pursued 
a most unceasing opposition to a just and glorious war. They treated 
the great general of the age as their peculiar enemy. They wished 
for a close connexion and unreserved intercourse with France. They 
had an indifference or even an aversion to our old allies the Dutch. 
They had a political leaning towards the Roman Catholics at home. 
They were supported by the Roman Catholics in their elections. 
They had a love of triennial parliaments in preference to septennial. 
They attempted to abolish the protecting duties and restrictions of 
commerce. They wished to favour our trade with France at the ex- 
pense of our trade with Portugal. To serve a temporary purpose in 
the House of Lords, they had recourse (for the first time in our annals) 
to a large and overwhelming creation of peers. Like the Whigs in 
May, 1831, they chose the moment of the highest popular passion 
and excitement to dissolve the House of Commons, hoping to avail 
themselves of a temporary cry for the purpose of permanent delusion. 

' The Whigs of Queen Anne's time, on the Other hand, supported 
that splendid war which led to such victories as Ramillies and Blen- 
heim. 
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monly designated as Conservative and Destructive-^Siuy interme- 
diate shade would be, we are convinced, an utter delusion. In Lord 
Grey's Cabinet the Destructive principle was already so strong as 
to eject himself — having previously ejected Lord Stanley and his 
friends. Of Lord Melbourne's Cabmet it became the majority, 
and would, by this time, have ejected Lord Lansdowne and Mr. 
Rice; and we have little doubt that Lord Melbourne himself 
would soon have followed. In short, it is quite natural, and even 
laudable in any party which is sincere in its opinions, and which 
possesses the power, to insist on supplying to the government both 
its men and its measures. That the Radical party are now ready 
to attempt. • 

We therefore do not blame the principle, though we may ques- 
tion the prudence and propriety of the design which has been 
avowed, of endeavouring to place a radical Speaker in the chair 
to the exclusion of Sir Charles Manners Sutton, who has filled 
that difficult station for eight parliaments, and eighteen years, with, 
as we have always understood, the unanimous approbation of all 
parties — unanimous in that alone. The pretence under which 
this bold stroke of the Radicals for immediate ascendency offers 
itself, is Sir Charles's supposed preference of Conservative politics, 
evinced by his attending His Majesty's Privy Council during the 
late interregnum. Let us say two words on this strange accu- 
sation, and the stranger arguments and consequences to which it 
leads. • We suspect,^ say the Destructives, * Sir Charles Sutton of 
party predilection ; — let us replace him, therefore, by the most deter- 
mined party man among us. Sir Charles Sutton attended a routine 
Privy Council of Conservatives ; let us put into the impartial chair 
an active member of the late Cabinet. No man who has once be- 
longed to a party can quit it with honour — Sir Charles was a 
Tory eighteen years ago, and because he now seems to be a Con- 
servative he is unworthy of re-election.' Sir Charles is now, no 
doubt, as he has been during his long and distinguished public 
life, a Conservative ; but he is no more so than he always has 
been, when eight times elected, re-elected, and led to the chair 
by Lord Morpeth* and Sir Francis Burdett, amidst the cheers of 
the Whigs, full as zealous in his praise as the Tories. * But the 
attendance at the Privy Council!' The blunder — the absurd in- 
anity of this complaint — is really most extraordinary. It is noto- 
rious to every man, who even knows as much of public business 
as the Court Circular supplies to the newspapers, that at those 
kind of Councils there is no deliberation on questions of confiden- 
tial policy — nothing is or can be done but formal and ministerial 
acts, which the law requires to be passed by the King in Council — 
and that it is necessary to have a certain quorum to compose such 

Councils. 
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Council!. At ihe seaKon wbeii these eteats took place tbere were 
very lew Privy Coucciilors in town, and Sir Charles MuuierE Snl- 
toa would also liave been absent, but the burning of the House of 
Comtnoiu having accidentally brouglit him up and kept Lim ia 
Londoo, he was sumoioned — as any olber Couucillor who bad 
happened lo be in town would have been — to attend to compose 
a quorUDi to do tlie routine business of the counti^-. 

it may at fimt sight seem strange that the Opposition should 
resolve to try its strength on a personal question against so de~ 
servedly popular a Speaker, and on such ridiculous and ground- 
leii preleuces. But there is another circumstance which would 
render ^e success of this attempt as inconvenient and injurious to 
tlie public service as it would be personally inconsistent and 
unjuK. Not to insist on the general advantage of having a 
person of Sir Charles Sutton's qualifications in the chair, it is 
peculiarly desirable at this moment, when the change of the place 
of meeting will require ail that learning and experience in parlia- 
oieiitary practice, principles, and precedents, can supply, to facili- 
tate llie adaptation of the old forms and traditionary regulations 
and habits of the Uuuse of Commons to the new locality. This 
may appear a secondary consideration, but to those who undor- 
Htand parliamentary business it will appear one of such im- 

Iiorlance, lliat we really believe that, if Sir Charles Sutton bad 
liniietf personally wished to be relieved from the duties of the 
chair, the government, and every member who felt interested, not 
merely for the convenient dispatch of business, but for the privi- 
leges and customs of the House of Conmiotis, would have thou^t 
themselves justiHed in requiring from the Right Honourable 
' .-DtlcniiiJi's puliluliani lli;iL lie bliuuld cuii^cnt lo resume his 
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been able to imagine for a proceeding that^ on all other supposi- 
tions^ seems so unaccountable. Not that this motive would be, 
in fact, less absurd than the other^ but it is not so offensively pal- 
pable ; and it seems to us to be a device of about the kind of 
petty manoeuvre and small ingenuity which might be expected 
from Lord John Russell — who, on this occasion, by soliciting 
Mr. Abercrombie, in the name of the party, to give into this 
project, seems to announce himself as the new leader of the 
Opposition : by whom elected into that station which has been 
heretofore filled by Fox, Grey, Tierney, and Brougham, we 
have not heard — nay, it has been called even by Whigs as gross 
a case of self-election as any close corporation in the kingdom 
can show ; and it is even said that one of the motives of 
the measure itself may be the opportunity which its announce- 
ment gives Lord John, of jumping into a situation to which 
he never would have been invited. However that may be, and 
whether the object and intention be a personal injustice or a 
political juggle, we are equally satisfied that it will be signally 
defeated ; and that it will tend most potently to increase the dis- 
trust with which all moderate men already view the radical coa- 
lition, and to stimulate the anxiety of the public that the King's 
servants should have a calm hearing and a fair trial. Under all these 
circumstances w^e think we may venture to assert, from this now 
avowed union between the late Ministers and the Radicals and 
their violent resolution to attack the Speaker on such ridiculous 
grounds, that the Government, if it be not Conservative, must 
of necessity be Radical in the fullest extent of the term. The 
choice is thus narrowed to Destructive or Conservative, and be- 
tween these two broad principles the House of Commons is now 
called upon to make its election. 

But it may be said, could there be no other Conservative govern- 
ment than that of Sir Robert Peel — might not, for instance, Lord 
Stanley be placed at the head of a combination more congenial to 
the Whigs and less formidable to the Radicals ? The theory of such 
a combination is absurd ex hypothesi, which rests on the basis 
of conservatioii — and it would be found, we are confident, utterly 
impracticable when brought to the test. Where, in such a 
case, would Lord Stanley have to look for colleagues — lo the 
Cabinet which he had so recently'quitled, or to that which he 
had just declined to join ? This difficulty (not to mention fifty 
others) seems to us insuperable. Lord Stanley might, if his prin- 
ciples would allow, join the Movement — or he may, if his delicacy 
will permit, join the Government; and in either event his co-opera- 
tion would be powerful for evil or for good — but we cannot ima* 
gine any permanent intermediate space. If Sir Robert Peel ful- 
fils 
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'll "" profesiioin — ag no one doubts that he will — by correcting 
acknowledged abuses, and operating all salutary reforms, he will 
^ave no man any resting-place between him and Mr. O'Conuell ; 
""a after such repealed proofs as J^ord Stanley has given of his re- 
solution to maintain the Constitution in Church and State, we can- 
*iot bring ourselves to entertain any doubt whalaoeier of the aide on 
^liich his influence and his talents will be eventually employed. We 
*j'Un fully appreciate the feelings which induced him to decline Sir 
'*obert Peel's proposition ; and although, on the whole, we wish 
**>ttt lie had accepted it, (which we certainly should not do if we 
*«jtiiiglit it any way derogatory to his character, which, for public 
^•LtjpGli, vte prize as much as any of his fondest friends,) we must 
'■■»nir»'M, that if he erred, he erred on the safe side of disinterested- 
*H'M and delicacy, and that his support of the Constitution may be, 
<^>r n lim^, the more powerful and elective for being given with the 
t'tmllality of private conviction, uninfluenced by any bias of official 
uhlltfHlioii, Hut lAtrd Stanley must be aware that he is too 
«'iiltii!(lcntblt> a prnun to ' hang loose on political society.' A 
ilHlpinDaii may, f»r a season, content himself with giving a par- 
haili(>i)tmy MU|tpiirt to a particular line of measures ; but candour, 
«iiil httiititi)', niitt tudtvd the HrrtaHin of political life, will sooD 
liMvt) Itim hi \iiXx n» official n.'spi.n)sibilit}- i» the councils which he 
Uiiw ttp)Hovi»a, K\-rut) may hasten or retard Lord Stanley's de- 
''»h'H. Ititt itmii»l b» made — and we confess that we look forward 
^11(1 ciuiaitlnrnblo coufidieiice and satisfaction to his taking, at no 
I'MBiit jHTiwl, the only course consistent, as we think, with his 
miimn|- (tiul eliaineter. If we are not mistaken in our estimate of 
" ' "M i|, , |.iiiu i).k, :iii,l Ml' the iiatuie of the questions, that 
ul tlic session inutit show more sironaly his 
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abuses, and to concede to public opinion all that can be conceded 
with safety and without dishonour — by the strict economy of which 
he and the most illustrious of his colleagues gave such practical 
pledges in their former administration — if, we say, his talents, his 
integrity, his conciliation, his liberality^ his firmness, and the con- 
genial spirit which pervades his Cabinet, cannot recommend — 
even for a fair trial — the Sovereign's choice to the sanction of par- 
liament, then shall we arrive at the final and fatal confirmation of 
all our fears. It will be no longer doubtful that government^ ac- 
cording to the old practice and principles of the Constitution, has 
become impracticable, and that the monarchy is in imminent 
danger of subversion, and the nation itself of anarchy. Let those 
by whose votes these momentous questions are to be determined 
duly appreciate the awful responsibility of their decision, and 
recollect that they will have to render an account — not only to this 
or that weathercock body of constituents^ but — to their consciences, 
their families, and their country — for a vote which — however the 
formal question may be shaped — must involve the security of their 
and our properties, liberties, and lives. 



Note on p. 492 of No. CIV. 

We are concerned to find that the newspapers had misled us on a 
point not indifferent to the personal feelings of Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery, Author of the " Omnipresence of the Deity," &c. &c. 
Mr. Montgomery has taken the most effectual means of satisfying us 
on this head : he has forwarded to us a copy of the Baptismal Register 
of Weston, 8th Nov. 1807, which proves that the story of his having 
assumed the name by which he has become known is utterly false and 
unfounded. How it originated we need not inquire — but we sincerely 
hope never to see it revived again. 
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Art. I. — 1. Marie, ou I'Eadavaye aux Elats-Unts, Tableau de 
Meeum Amerkaiiies, par Giistave de Beaumont, I'un desAuteum 
de Vouvrage intitule Dii SyatSme Peniteiitiaiie aiix Euis-Unis. 
Paris. 2 tomes. 8vo. J835. 

2. The Stranger in America. By F. Lieber, Editor of the Eii- 
cyctopEedia Americana. 2 vols., 12mo. Loiidun, 1835. 

3. New England and her InslUutions, by One of her Sons. 
London. 12mo. 1835. 

T^HE Erench book now before us is the most interesting one 
■'■ that has ever jet been published on the subject of Ame- 
rican society and manners by a native of the European continent. 
Indeed, we are of opinion that it is in some respects more curious 
than any work on the same topics that has lately issued from the 
British press. M. de Beaumont is fairly entitled to be placed, as 
regai'ds intellectual powers and accomplishments, on as high a 
level as any English traveller Qf our time ; and if he has fallen into 
some trivial blunders and mistakes to which no Englishman could 
have been liable, beseems, on the other hand, to have resided much 
longer in America than any one of oni* authors of the better order 
whose observations have as yet been made public ; and, what is of 
even more importance, he mu.it be universally allowed to have stu- 
died the social circumstances and peculiarities of the United States^ 
not only uninfluenced by the slightest feeling of hostility or jea- 
lousy, but with the strongest predisposition to see in them every 
thing to admire and applaud. M. de Beaumont was in heart 
a republican when he arrived in the New World, and he has 
returned as good a republican as ever. He announces himself 
as on principle the enemy of aristocracy and of all aristocratical 
institutions; and he avows his belief that the democratic system of 
government, as now established in America, is the best machinery 
that ever was invented for developing the political independence 
and happiness of mankind. But here he stops. Admitting — as 
what sane traveller ever denied ? — that in the United States of 
America there are to be found many gentlemen whose personal 
qualities would, in every respect, lit them for the most retined of 
European circles, he tells us, over and over again, tlial these are 
remarkable exceptions to the rule — that tlie meiely utilitarian 
VOL. Liii. NO. cvi, u anmug, 
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antmiit, all but utiivemally prevalent, is iocoiupatifale not only 
willi thx grsccH and (elegancies of social iutercourse, but wi^ 
Nuiiic of the reul «ulid virtue* of the individual character. He 
nflirimi pumm, thut mil the defects oii wltich our traTellers 
liuve eiiiuliuled ■m of trivial importance, u-hen coosidered along 
will) [he politii'ul excelleiicieit and advantages which have been 
the nobler liuits of the name soil ; but, with regard to those 
defects iheniiielvea, he frankly and decidedly confirms by his own 
temimony almost every atateiiient that had been denounced as 
false and absurd, or at nil events grossly exaggerated and distorted, 
by the Americuii censors of our Nails and Hamiltons. 

M. de Huuuniunt has clioxtin tu give his main tableau in the form 
of a novel ; but he says in his preface, that, though his personages 
are tictitioiis, every Iruit of character has been sketched from the 
life, and that almont every incident in his tale may be depended on 
us a fact which had fallen under his own observation. The reader, 
after this statement, will be prepured tn lind the incidents few, 
and the commentaries copious ; but, nevertheless, the tale is one 
of considerable interest, and displays in parts a larger share of 
the true genius of romance than we have recently met with in anjr 
production of its class. The composition is now and then de- 
formed with some of those extravagancies which the example <rf 
the aftected novel-wrighta now flourishing in Germany — the dri- 
velling caricaturists of her dead classics — has of late made popu- 
lar at Paris ; but it is, on the whole, characterized by merits of 
a distinguished order. In the portraiture both of natural scenery 
and of human passion the writer has occasionally attained high 
excellence ; and his general strain of thought and feeling must 
be allowed, even by those who, on isolated points, differ from him 
,the most widely, to be that of a scholar and a gentleman. 

' The Stranger in America ' is the work of another foreigner — a 
German, who has, however, lived nearly twenty years in the United 
States, and writes English almost like an Englishman, His book 
is a nondescript farrago of shrewd observations, piquant anecdotes, 
and melancholy sentimentalities ; but it is particularly deserving 
of our attention as proceeding from a professed admirer, not only 
of the institutions — but of the manners of the Americans. Mr. 
Lieber had, indeed, shown on a previous occasion his lively sym- 
pathy with the people among whom he has domesticated himself; 
tor, if we recollect rightly, in the modilication of the Conversa- 
tion>Lexicon, edited by him at New York, while Julius Caesar 
occupies a column, and Napoleon Buonaparte a couple of pages, 
tHfarly a sheet is filled with the achievements of Andrew Jackson. 
t>u the present occasion we may probably be obliged to this liberal 
mih for a few extracts in corroboration or illustration of M. de 
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The outline of Marie may be given in few words, A young 
Frenchman — disgusted with the degraded condition of his own 
country, under the disappointment of the Three Glorious Daya— 
determines to seek for himself an estabhshment in the great sanc- 
tuary of liberty, equality, and philosophy beyond the Atlantic, 
He arrives at Baltimore, and is hospitably received by Mr, Daniel 
Nelson, a leading citizen of that town, president of its Bible 
Society, its Temperance Society, and its Colonization Society, 
M'ho, after realizing a fair fortune in commerce, and aspiring 
to the first political stations of the Republic, had, towards the 
decline of life, assumed the office of minister in a Presbyterian 
congregation there, and who is throughout represented as a pure 
and dignitied specimen of the genuine descendants of the Puritan 
Pilgrims. Mr. Nelson's family consists of a son and a daughter, 
a high-spirited youth and a most enchanting girl, the former of 
whom becomes the chosen friend of the French stranger, while the 
latter is, of course, the heroine of his heart and of this novel. 
The progress of the love-story is energetically sketched ; and in due 
time M. Ludovic solicits the worthy Nelson's consent to his mar> 
riage with the charming Marie. The father, after much hesitation, 
avows that this connexion would be in every respect agreeable 
to himself, but that, in justice to Ludovic, he must forbid it. In 
a word, Mr. Nelson had married, while engaged in commerce at 
New Orleans, a lady, one of whose ancestors a century back was a 
Mulatto: no one at Baltimore knew this circumstance — no trace 
of African descent could be detected in the noble features and 
radiant complexions of the young Nelsons — but stilt the fact 
might some day or other transpire, and in that case the French 
lover must be assured thai, though a marriage between him and 
Marie would be perfectly valid according to tlie laws of the 
country, the usages of the country, more powerful than any law, 
would denounce it as an abomination — his wife, his children, to 
the remotest generation, must be excluded from the society of the 
American people as outcasts and Parias. 

' The bankrupt of Massachusetts finds honour and fortune in 
Louisiana, where no one inquires of what miseries he has been the 
cause in another place. The inhabitant of New York, on whom the 
fetters of a first wedlock press disagreeably, leaves his wife on the left 
bank of the Hudson, takes a new one on the right bank, and hves a 
tranquil bigambt in New Jersey. The thief and the forger, branded 
by the severe code of Rhode Island, discover, without difficulty, both 
employment and consideration in Connecticut. There ts but one 
crime of which the culprit carries everywhere with him the punish- 
ment and the infamy : it is that of belonging to a family reputed to 
be of colour. The colour washed out, the disgrace remains ; it seems as 
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if they could divine it long after it has cea»ed to be visible ; there is 
no asylum so sacred, no retreat so obscure, as to afford it sbelter or 
shade.' — Marie, vol. i. p. 177. 

The youthful enthusiast at first thinks the venerable Pres- 
byterian is jesting with liim — but by degrees his eyes are 
opened lo a full perception of the tyrannical injustice with 
which all, in whose veins there is one drop of black blood, 
are systematically treated by the nation whose first inaxiii] is 
the equality of all mankind in the sight of God and man. 
Liudovjc, of course, disdains to be thwarted by a prejudice 
which he considers as alike absurd and cruel — and would either 
run all risks with his Mary in America, or abandon his own 
original plana and carry her to France. On the latter of these 
alternatives Daniel I^elaon sets at once his determined velo. 
His ancestors had been driven from Europe by religious perse- 
cution — he nor no child of his, with his consent, shall ever set 
foot on the shores of the old world, As to the former scheme, he 
demands that Ludovic should spend six mouths in travelling 
through the difierent states of the Union, and observe for himself, 
in city, town, and hamlet, the manners of the people, and utoat 
especially the actual treatment of the coloured race, before the 
negociation goes farther. l.udovic sets out on his travels accord- 
ingly, being accompanied or soon joined by his future hiother-in- 
law, George Nelson. In consequence of the malevolence of a 
dark half-Spanish scoundrel, whose path iu life and love had 
been many years ago crossed by Mr. Daniel Nelson, the unhappy 
taint in George's blood is betrayed to the audience of a theatre in 
Philadelphia, where he and Ludovic are seated together iu the 
pit. The man of colour is immediately kicked out of the play- 
house with every wantonness of contumely ;* and his friend dis- 
covers that no court, either of law or of honour, can be expected to 
afford any redress whatever for such an injury. George parts from 
his friend — and is mixed up in an insurrection of slaves in South 
Carolina, which is for a season successful. Meanwhile, Liudovic 
continues his travels until, the term of his probation being at length 
expired, he rejoins the elder Nelson, who is now at New York, 
and, unchanged in his resolves by all the miseries he had witnessed, 
claims the hand of his aflianced beauty. Nelson no longer refuses 
his consent. The bridal party repair to the Catholic church, 
where the nuptial ceremony is, in the first instance, to be per- 
formed, according to the religion of the bridegroom — the Presby- 
terian formula lo succeed iu the course of the morning. But 
. Bcarcely has the benediction of the Romish priest been pronounced, 
a the famous emeute of August, 1834, attains its height. The 
■ M. lie BeBlunimt wlliie8»d such aa accurtence, 
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M'liitc popiilalion are risen in arms to massacre the people of 
colour. Tile rumour tliat a white man is in ibe act of espousing 
a girl of mixed descent somehow readies the tunutical iusiirgents, 

. and a general rush is made on ihe Popish chapel,* The heroine's 
life is only saved by the desperate valour of Ludovic, and of her 
brother George, who appears, deus ex tnackind, at the moment 
of utmost peril. Daniel Nelson, having escorted Ludovic and 
Mary into the forest, bids them fly to the shores of Lake Ontario, 
where, as soon as he can arrange his worldly afifaii-s, he will join 
them, never again to revisit the guilty haunts of mankind — but cau- 
tions the young couple that, in the meantime, the knot has been 
only half tied, and they must not consider themselves as spouses, 
until the Presbyterian ceremony also shall have been performed 
jure solfTini. 

We shall not spoil the interest of the fictitious part of this 
work by any details of its denouement. It must be enough to 
say, that the stories of the virgin-bride and ihe rebel-brother end 
alike unhappily ; that Ludovic is left a solitary creature, M'hile yet 
in the bloom of mauhood, to inhabit a wigwam and watch a 
tomb amidst the darkest wildernesses of the Canadian frontier; 
and to repeat that, however bald and naked our imperfect outline 
may seem, the author has in various chapters of his novel, but 
especially in some of the forest-scenes towards its close, exhibited 
very noble passion in language worthy of its energy. Our object 
has been simply to put the reader in possession of some general 
notion of the form under which (unfortunately as we think) M. de 
Beaumont has thought fit to shadow out the narrative of his own 
travels in the United States, The sis months' probationary tour of 
Ludovic is, in short, that part of the work to which we would call 
special attention on this occasion : and with our extracts from the 
chapters which it occupies, we shall not hesitate to intermingle some 
passages from the notes and appendices given by M. de Beaumont 
in bis own proper person. Indeed, the author identifies himself so 
openly with his imaginary hero, that we need have no scruples on 
that subject. The tone, remarks, and reflections, in the text and the 

' notes, aie so completely the same, thatif we did not label our selec- 
tions, we believe no reader would be able to guess fiom which 
department of the book almost any one of them had been taken. 

We do not propose at present to enter at length upon the pro- 
fessed primary object of M. de Beaumont, — his exposition of the 
one great political crime with which be charges the American na- 
tion- — viz., the cruel tyranny with which the colojired race are univer- 

^H ■ The details of this ecaadalous outiage aiB given in an uppcnilix. The liot, it 

^h ', sppears, did begin in coDBequeiiceof aiumourof a mixed maniage. Sevtml rhapeU 
^H Bail theatres frequenleil by the blacks yien tiumt tu the gruund, and the cler)^iiinn 
^^1 who was to haYB peribnncd the ofleniive ceremony had a nsnow escape with his life. 
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was struck, in contemplating all this, with a melancholy truth. Public 
Opinion, ao beneficent when it protects, ia, when it persecutes, the 
most cruel of all tyrants. 

' This Public Opinion, all-powerful in the United States, demands 
the oppression of a, detested race, ami there is no check upon its 
hatred. In general, it belongs to the wisdom of legislators to correct 
manners by laws, which laws are again corrected by manners. This 
moderating power has no existence in the United States. The 
people which hates the negroes makes also the laws : the people 
namefi the magistrates, and, to please the people, every functionary 
must take part in its passions. The popular sovereignty is irresisti- 
ble in its impulses ; itti least hints are commands ; it does not mejid 
its indocile agents, it breaks them. It is then the people, with its 
passions, that governs : the coloured race in America undergoes the 
government of hatred and contempt; everywhere I was forced to 
recognize the tyranniea of the popular will.' — vol. i, p. 174. 

We are not sufficiently informed concerning the discipline and 
pecuniary arrangements of the Romish Church in the United 
Stales, to be able to offer auj satisfactory comment on some 
of the foregoing statements. it is, however, obvious that lliu 
Catholic priest there stands in a relation to his flock very dif- 
ferent from what has recently been described as the rule in Ire- 
land by Mr. O'Croly ; and we need not point out to our readers 
that what M. de Beaumont denounces as a vice inherent in the 
very nature of 'the Protestant system' has nothing whatever to 
do with Protestantism, but springs solely and exclusively from that 
' voluntary system ' of ecclesiastical government and finance which, 
as the cases of Ireland and America show, may be adopted with 
equal facility, and with equally fatal results, in a community 
whether of Catholics or of Protestants. 

Our reader was probably a little startled by M. de Beaumont's 
account of Mr. David Nelson's sudden transition from the com- 
merce of Baltimore to the pastoral superintendence of a Presby- 
terian congregation in that city. Such changes, however, appear 
to be by no means uncommon among the members of more than 
one of the religious sects now flourishing in the United States ; 
and, indeed, they always will occur where there is nothing indelible 
in the character of the minister of the Gospel. Instances, and 
very disgusting ones, might be pointed out even in our own day 
in the case of one of the most respectable religious communities lu 
our own part of the world — the Established Church of Scotland. 
But public opinion in Scotland, and all over Europe, sets its faoe 
against such things — and their occurrence is, accordingly, so rare 
as to claim little notice. In America, on the contrary, that seems 
to be the rule, which with any Protestant body in Europff is the 
exception. It appears, however, that the change /rom the pulpit 
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_ a of religion — but of all tlie States of the Union. Everywliere 
professions, em{)loyraents, trades-- commerce, literature, the bar, public 
oflice, the miniEtry of religion, ar« walks of industry : those who take 
to them may be more or less fottunate, more or less rich, but they 
are equals — they do not follow the same pursuits, but pursuits of the 
same nature, From the foot-boy to the President at Washington, 
from the man-machine whose animal force turns a wheel, to the man 
of genius who creates a sublime idea, all are at work in their vocations 
— all performing analogous duties. This explains why the white do- 
mestic is the aid or help, but not the servant of his employer; and this 
also explains the style in which all commercial business is carried on. 
The American trader gains, to be sure, as much money of you as he 
can— I even believe thai he often cheats the purchaser — but in no 
case would he receive a farthing bevond bis demand, were he but 
the poorest keeper of a pot-house. It is just so with the workman, 
the messenger, the waiter of an hotel ; all ask their legitimate salary, 
the price of their lab ou but to accept more than what is due would 
be to receive alms — to confess infeTiority. We now understand why 
the President of the United States receives every man who approaches 
bim on a footing of the most perfect equality, and begins by shaking 
him cordially by the band. I have often heard men in the most emi- 
nent posts, a chancellor, a secretary of state, the governor of a Stale, 
talking, without any apparent sense of incongruity, about " my hrother 
the grocer," and so on.' — vol, i. p, 3S5.— A'ofe. 

The author of ' New England by one of her Sons' has a passage 
at p. 32Q, part of ^^hict] may, at first sight, be considered as at 
variance with all these views and assertions of M. de fieauniont. 

' We Americans,' be says, 'have our •preferences. We think it an 
innocent and a convenient thing to draw arbitrary lines of distinction 
between difi'erent professions. It is a pleasant employment, too, to 
clamber over these distinctions in life. Perhaps there is not a country 
in the world where professions are so often changejj as in America. 
We are restless and proud, and, since our civil institutions have esta- 
blished no permanent artificial gradations among us, we have devised 
them ourselves.' 

We were puzzled for a moment when we chanced to open the 
book at this paragraph ; but matters were cleared up somewhat 
when we discovered that the particular instance of changing a 
profession which had called forth the author's remarks, was neither 
more nor less than the case of a journeyman mechanic folding up 
his rule and betaking himself to college with a view to the clerical 

I line.' And then the writer, proceeding at p, 337 to analyze ' the 
aristocrafical leaven among us,' decides that ' various degrees of 
softness and whiteness of the hands are perhaps as good crilerions 
as anything!'* This is perhaps enough. 
• ' New Knglajid, liy una of her SauB,' h lathur an iatetebtiu^ little irorli, llioufjh 
confused in its Bmingeinenl. 
k 
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To return to M. de Beaumont. As he has mentioned lUeratuTe 
among the daily interchangeable linen of businpis in America, we 
may as well quote next a more detailed passage which he bestows 
upon that particular subject. 

' All the world being eng'aged in business, that calling is esteemed 
the first in which most money is to be made. The business of an 
author being the least lucrative is, of course, the lowest. Talk to an 
American of Homer, or of Tasso, he cuts you down at once by asking 
if they did not both of them die poor 1 The sciences, indeed, are more 
valued ; but merely as applicable to the utilitarian concerns of life. 

' You will find here neither classical school nor romantic school — 
there is but one school, the commercial, that of the gentlemen who 
get up newspapers, and pamphlets, and advertisements, and who sell 
ideas exactly as their brothers do broadcloth and cottou-goods— 
whose studv is a counting-house — whose intelligence brings so much 
per cent. Every one who supposes himself a man of superior genius 
betakes himself to some higher profession — the weaker brothers find 
refuge in the petty concern of literature. 

' Yet, few as are the authors, nowhere does so much printing go 
on. Newspapers are, in fact, the sole literature of the country. 
People engaged in business and of moderate fortunes demand a species 
of reading wbich costs little either of time or of money. It is really 
rather an affair of stationary than one of literature. 

' But, though properly speaking there is no such thing as literature 
among them, do not suppose tbat the Americans are without literary- 
vanity. The poor writers themselves have it not, but the country has. 
Literature, after alt, is a branch of business, and America maintains 
that she e\cels in that as well as in all the rest. 

' " Well," says some one, " give this society time, and by and by 
you will see great authors and great artists spring from its bosom. 
Rome did not in her early days produce aHorace or a Virgil — France 
had been France for fourteen centuries before she gave binh to ber 
Bacine and Corneille." Those who make use of this language con- 
found two things which are very distinct — political society and ciTi- 
iization. The political existence of America is in its infancy — her 
civilization is as old as tbat of her parent England. The first is in 
progress, the second in decline. The society of England regenerates 
itself in the democracy of Ameiica— ber civilization is dwindling there.' 
— vol. i., p. 264. 

Whether the Americans are really exhibiting at this lime an 
iinprDvement upon the old political organization of their parent 
country is a question which we do not presume to argue with M. 
de Beaumout; but we rather apprehend that the ' dwindling civi- 
lization,' of wliich he everywhere perceives the traces iu this new 
world, may perchance be somehow connected with that political 
system which he everywhere so vehemently extols- — and of which 
he thus describes some of the inost imports 
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' In the United States the masses rule everything and for ever— 
and they are constantly jealous of any snperioricy that indicates itself, 
and prompt to break down any that has succeeded in making itself to 
be recognized. Middling iinderBiandings reject great minds, just as 
weak eyes abhor the broad light of day.' — vol. i., p. 242. 

' Neither in the journals nor in their legislative assemblies is there 
any attempt at the art of style. Everybody speaks and writes, not 
tvithout pretension, but without talent ; and this tB not the fault of the 
orators and writers themselves. These last, by any display of clas- 
sical taste or elegant phraseology, would compromise their popularity. 
The people asks of its mandatories just that quantity of literature 
which is requisite for the clear exposition of its affairs — anything 
beyond this is of the pomps and vanities of aristocracy,' — Ibid. p. 863. 

' Of all nations this is perhaps the one whose government affords 
the least scope for glory. None has the burden of directing her. It 
is her nature and her passion to go by herself. The conduct of affairs 
does not depend upon a certain number of persona ; it is the work 
of all. The efforts are universal, and any individual impulse would 
only interfere with the general movement. In this country political 
ability consists not in doing, but in standing off and letting alone. 
Magnificent is the spectacle of a ivhole people moving and governing 
itself — but nowhere do individuals appear so small. 

' The United States do great things ; their inhabitants are clearing 
the forests of America and introducing the civilization of Europe into 
the depths of savage solitude ; they extend over half an hemisphere ; 
their ships carry everywhere their name and their riches ; but these 
great results are due to a thousand Isolated exertions which no supe- 
rior power directs, to a thousand middling capacities which never 
invoke the aid of an intelligence superior to themselves. 

' That uniformity which reigns in their political world is equally 
apparent in their civil society. The relations of man with man have 
but one object — money ; one sole interest — to get ricli. The passion 
for money is born along with the dawnings of intellect, bringing 
in its train cold calculations and the dryness of cyphers. It grows, it 
develops itself, it establishes itself in the soul, and torments it without 
ceasing, as a burning fever agitates and devours the feeble frame of 
which it has gained possession. Money is the god of the United 
States, just as Glory is the god of France, and Love of Italy, fiut at 
the bottom of this violent passion it is impossible to discover any mural 
sentiment. Restricted to the relations of mere interest, American 
society is grave without having the imposing character of virtue. It 
inspires no respect — it chills all enthusiasm." — Ibid, p, R4. 

■ 1 had always thought that, as one withdrew from the great towns 
and approached the solitude of the forests, civilization would be found 
iisibly decreasing, thus bv little and little drawing one, from a 
i of things framed after the model of European life and intelli- 
gence, to the opposite extreme of barbarous existence. But, in American 
Rty, from New York to the Great Lakes, I sought in vain for any 
intermediate 
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iuLLiMi iliitr degree* of refinement — ererjwhcre &e same mm, tbe 
eame. n— ricwi, the sune roanners. Tbe American natioo recmita 
itaelf mj^ all tke natioiiB of tiw earth ; ^et no one, t^e h all is i£, 
u[ taenia Mich an nniformity of character.' — vol- ii. p. 58. 

We bombiy suggest that if tbe Etatement in this last p8ragn|4i 
be at all a correct one, the author has himself connected idgUsso- 
lublj ^>c ' dwindling ciTilization ' of the United States, with that 
■ political system' in which be calls ou us to admire the ' regeoe- 
ratimi* of ' English society.' Can be point out any other influence 
to whidb we should ascnbe this ' unifonnity of men, pasdotui, 
and maoDera, from New York to the Great Lakes ? ' 

M. de Beaumont speaks of himself as having travelled a good 
deal in EDgUad before be visited the United States. Yet in 
man; o( bis ciiticisms on their mannere and usages, be appears 
to be quite uncooscioaB that be is cipending his ingenuity ou cir- 
cunntances which he might have foand in tbe old counlrj just as 
well as in the ttew. Tbe s^le of female education for example, 
which he expatiates upon through seferal chapters, is fundamen- 
t^lj tbe Enghsb one — and we hope no French criticisms will ever 
indtice tbe Amenc:ans to lay it aside in favour of that which M. 
de Beaumont so sentimental^ lauds. If his picture, however, be 
Dot grossly overcharged, our descendants have certainly pushed 
the ancient English plan to a rather hazardous extent, and all otir 
Joe Miller stories about match-making mothers and aunts, and 
soft-eyed damsels who, nevertheless, keep an eye on the main 
chance, must fail to convey any adequate notion of the business- 
like gayiflgs and doings of an American ball-room. He says : — 

* Hie women of America have in general cultivated minds, bat 
little imagination, and more of sense than of sensibility. The edu- 
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Her instinotB would be poor guardians for her ; they place her under 
the protection of her reason : thus enlightened as to the allurements 
wliich are to surround her, uhe goes forth, trusting in herself alone 
for the means of escape. Her prudence never fails her. But all this 
deprives her of two qualities charming above everything else in early 
youth — candour and simplicity. The young American female has 
need of knowledge to be virtuous — but she is too knowing to be 
innocent. This precocious liberty gives a. serious turn to all her re- 
flections, and stamps her character with something of the masculine. 
■ An excessive coquetry is, however, a trait common to all the young 
American girls, and it also is a consequence of their education. For 
every one who has passed her sixteenth summer, the one great interest 
of life is a marriage. In France, she desires it — in America, she seeks 
it. In the midst of that all-busy society, where everybody baa some 
positive material object in hand, she too has her concern — her business 
— her industry : it is to find a husband. The men about her are cold, 
chained to their worldly aflkirs — she must go to them — a powerful 
charm must be called in to attract them. Do not let us be surprised, 
then, if the young girl who lives in the midst of them is prodigal of ber 
studied smiles and tender glances: her coquetry is, to be sure, a well- 
considered and prudent thing; she has measured the space within 
which she may play herself off — she knows the limit which she must 
not pass. Grant that her arti&ces are not in themselves to be sp- 
plauded — you must at least allow thai her aim is irreproachable — it 
is only to be married. Coquetry, with us, is a passion ; in America, 
it is a calculation. Kven if the young lady who has formed an en- 
gagement continues somewhat of her former procedure, this is matter 
not of taste but of foresight. Her lover may break his faith : she is 
aware of this, and goes on gaining hearts, from the wish, not to have 
two at a time, but to have a second in reserve in case the first should 
fail her,'— vol. i. p. So. 

M. de Beaumont, however, if be may be considered as a little 
loo severe on the pretty damsels of the United States, does us 
ample justice as any other traveller to the admirable and un- 
doubted purity of their matrons. On this head, indeed, the re- 
ports of all the recent witnesses agree most completely — and to 
us most delightfully, for here agoin, we are proud to say, we re- 
cognise the manners of England in those of her descendants. M. 
de Beaumont speaks, like a l''rencliman as be is, about the old 
societies of Europe, as if tbcy were all as corrupt on this score, 
as for aught we know the society of Paris may still be — but we 
^^ need not enlarge upon a blunder which every English reader will 
^M at once trace to the right source. He tells us, — 
^H ' You may estimate the morality of any population, when you have 

^H ascertained that of the women ; and one cannot contemplate American 
^H society without admiration fof the respect which there encircles the 
^H tie of marriage. The same sentiment existed to a like degree among 
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the earth are there ro many bankruptcies. The commerce of these 
States is placed under the most favourable circumatanceB that can be 
conceived — an immense and fertile soil, gigantic rivers, numerous and 
well-placed harbours — a people enterprising, calculating, with a na- 
tural genius for maritime life — all these conspire to make this a nation 
of merchants, and to crown its industry with riches. But for the very 
reason that success is so probable, men pursue it with an unbridled 
ardour; the spectacle of rapid fortunes intoxicates the observers, and 
they rush blindfold to their aim — hence ruio. Shortly after my arrival 
in America, as I was entering an apartment in which the ilile of the 
society of one of the principal cities in the Union were assembled, a 
Frenchman, an old resident in the country, said to me, " Above all 
things speak no ill of bankrupts." I did well to follow his advice, for 
among all the rich personages to whom I was presented, not one but 
hB.d failed at least once in the earlier part of his career. 

' All the Americans being engaged in business, and most of them 
having more or less frequently yiiiTctJ, it follows that to he a. bankrupt 
is a nothing. An offence of which so many are guilty ceases to be one. 
The indulgence for bankrupts springs, then, from the commonness of 
the misfortune ; but its principal cause is the facility with which men 
there rise from such a fall. If the bankrupt were lost for ever, ho 
would be abandoned to his misery; people are more lenient when 
they know that he will recover himself. This ia not a very generous 
feeling, but it is in human nature. 

' It is now easy to understand why there is no law to punish bank- 
ruptcy in these States. Electors and legislators all are alike traders 
and subject to a failure ; they have no wish to punish an universal sin. 
Such a law, moreover, were it made, would remain inoperative ; the 
people, which makes the laws by its mandataries, executes or refuses to 
execute them in its tribunals, where it is represented by the jury. In 
this condition of things, nothing protects American commerce against 
fraud. No trader ia compelled to keep any sort of book or register. 
There is, in short, no legal distinction between the merchant who 
yields to real misfortune, and him whose bankruptcy has been the fruit 
of extravagance, dissipation, and fraudulence.' — -vol. i., p. 363. 

We must not conclude without affording our reader a glimpse 
or two of the interioi' of the family with whom the hero of M. 
de Beaumont's narrative is thrown into such intimate relations. 
The portraiture of Mr. David Nelson has certainly all the appear- 
ance of being a study from the life. 

' Morning and evening. Nelson called his children and domestics 
together for family worship : every meal, in like manner, was pre- 
ceded by a prayer in which he invoked the blessing of heaven on the 
meats and fruits before ua. When Sunday came, we had a whole 
day of seclusion and piety : the hours not spent in the meeting-house 
passed silently in the reading and meditation of the Bible. This rigid 
observance was the same throughout the town, and yet Nelson was 

continually 
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continually lamenting over the irreligion and corruption of Baltimore. 
*■ Maryland," said he, " is a very different place from New England, and 
yet even there, in that old domain of morality and piety., even there 
the general relaxation of manners and principles ia making way! 
Would you believe it?'' — lie exclaimed with an accent of bitter grief — 
" persons travelling on Sundays are nu longer meddled witb ! nay, 
even the mail carrying the dispatches of the central government con- 
tinues its journeys during the Lord's day ! If this melancholy course 
be not arrested, it is all over with virtue, whether public or private. 
No morality without religion — no liberty without Christianity 1" 

'This ardent zeal for spiritual things'waa united in Nelson with 
sentiments of quite another description ; his love of money -was in- 
disputable : rarely did it happen that his impassioned discourses to us 
on the affairs of his church, and his own religious experiences, were 
ijut followed up by some discussions touching a new bank establish- 
ment, the state of securities, the tariff, a canal, or a railroad. Hii 
language on such topics, betraying the old merchant in every tone, 
denoted that passion for wealth, which, when carried to a certain point, 
takes the name of cupidity. Singular mistore of noble aspirations 
and impure affections ! But I have found tliis contrast everywhere in 
the United States: these two opposite principles struggle together 
perpetually in the society of America— the one the source of rectitude, 
the other of chicanery ! They have, however, one result in common, 
that of producing staid men — (" de» liommes rangei").' — vol. i, p, 60. 

The author has a note on this passage in which he once more, 
as our readers will perceive, conluunds Protestantism with a very 
different thing. On a former occasion he attributed to the ' Pro- 
testant system' the odious absurdities of the ' voluntary scbeme' 
— here be seems not to know that there is some distinction between 
the orthodox Protestant doctrine, as lo the observance of the Sab- 
bath, and the sour melancholy rigour of the Puritanism of the 
seventeenth century, which still, it would appear, lingers in the 
United States, but which, in spite of Sir Andrew Agnew, never 
will be revived in Old England. 

' It appears pretty certain that a greatnumberof the Americans, shut 
up in their houses on the Sundays, give themselves very little trouble 
about their Bible. Some surrender themselves without restraint to the 
passion of play ; the conscious offender choosing, in his privacy, those 
games which are the most ruinous ; — others get drunk with spirituous 
liquors ; — a large proportion of the labouring class take to their beds 
the moment the sermon is over. The Protestant system, which pre- 
scribes for the first day of the week silence, and seclusion, and bars 
all sorts of amusements out of doors, ha- heen framed without due re- 
ference to the lower orders ofsflj "^'' — M-iti»-ii— ^.-t -i 
servanee of the sacred day is^/f 
lated to elevate above the w^ 
yon will never bring the iJj'- 



tlie week, to pass the whole of his Sunday in tfioiiglit, Yoii refuse 
him public amuaetnents: retired into Ii is obscure liwelling^, he aban- 
dons himself without restraint to the grass pleasures of sensuality 
and vice.' — vol, i. p. 357. 

When Mr, David Nelson first finds out ihat his intended son- 
in-law is a Roman Catholic, he is somewhat shocked; but con- 
soles himself with reflecling thai the American Bible Society has 
been, and is, making great efforts to provide the French people 
with copies of the Scriptures in their own tongue, and announces 
his conviction that at no distant date the mass of so enhghtened a 
nation must needs embrace the doctrines of the leformed churches. 
On this our Frenchman remarks in these cool and highly charac- 
teristic terms :— 

' France is less irreligious than indifferent. To pass from Catho- 
locism to Protestantism demands an exerLiun of the understanding, 
and a craving for something to believe, whi^/h are both inconsistent 
with the temperament of indifference. The Catholic clergy have 
been assailed as a political body useful to a civil power which made a 
tool of it; but as a religious body it is not hated. Hatred presup- 
poses convictions, and of these Prance has few whether in morals or 
in religion. Generally speaking, in short, people are either Catholics 
iti France or they are nothing ; and many are content to call them- 
selves Catholics who would by no means give themselves any trouble 
to become anything else,' — vol, i. p. 3S9. — Nole. 

We now submit a week-day scene of Mr. Nelson's exemplary 
menage. 

' Every evening we all met at tea-time, and Nelson read to us, with 
emphasis, the newspaper articles of the day in which America was 
the most lavishiy extolled. Every evening I heard him repeat that 
General Jackson was the greatest man of the age, New York the finest 
city in the world, the Capitol at Washington the most splendid palace 
in the universe, and the Americans the first people upon earth. By 
dint of constantly reading these exaggerations, he had arrived at be- 
lieving in them. Every American has an infinity of flatterers to whom 
he listens. He is flattered because he is sovereign — he swallows the 
flatteries because he is people. His annual courtiers are those who, 
at the recurrence of elections, shower their incense on him to obtain 
votes and places. His daily courtiers are the newspapers, which, 
eager for subscribers and money, pamper him every morning with the 
grossest adulations. An American, iiowever strongly you express 
pur admiration of his country, is never entirely satis6ed. In his eyes 
'Probation, if in any degree measured or guarded, is a hostile criti. 
a unpardonable insult.' — vol, i. p. 70. 

,;j .L„> jifjgp gm;!, ^ passage as tiie foregoing one, 
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forei)2;ners who showered their hospitable attentions upon his head. 
The most gii^rded of these hooks !ite still unjust and irritating. The 
work published in England soon reaches the New World, and its ap- 
pearaoce is a. thunder-stroke to tlie vanity of the American people.' — 
Tol. i.. p. 35l.~Note. 

Who ihe Engjlish travellers that havetalten Hbertiei with * Ame- 
ricatt proper names' can be, we really do iiol know; we certamly 
have not been so uiifortLiiiMte as lo meet with any of llieir produc- 
tions. As to tbose ' most guarded books' which ' are still unjust 
and irritating,' we can only express our salisfaclion that our good 
friends on the other side of the Atlantic must now derive abundant 
consolation for all * that savage Trollope dashed' from the 
' light touches and softening hues' of this a>uiable rreuclimau's 
Tableau des Mceur& Americainei. 

M, de Beaumont gives us several amusing anecdotes illustra- 
tive of some apparent inconsistencies which have often been 
satirized by Eurupeant ravellers in the United Slates, and re- 
marked upon with good-humoured surprise by those who have 
met Americans in society here and on tlie continent of Europe. 
He dwells particularly on their passion for Htlex of itobidly. 
' Whether you shall be received wilh enthusiasm in America, very 
well, decently well, or coldly, depends on whether you are duke, 
marquis, couut, or nothing.' — vol. ii. p. 287. ' The meanest driver 
of a diligence styles hinjself a ^entlemav — and no one who has 
attained a position the least above the mass of men ever fails to 
take the title of rajuire.' Heraldic insignia are much affected. 
One gentleman displayed his seal, on which he had engraved, 
above the escutcheon, the date lti3l — a proud monument of pri- 
meval distinction. They are fond too of blazoning those vanities 
on the pannels of their carriages, and so forth — though their no- 
tions of what such things really are and mean appear to be vague 
enough. An English diplomatist, not -long ago, carried out a 
London carriage and harness to New York. Some accident, 
shortly after his arrival, reauired that he should send his set-out to 
a coachmaker's ; and calhng by-and-by, what was his astonish- 
ment to find the people imitating his shield and crest on half a 
dozen gigs and dog-carts belonging he knew not to whom 1 The 
coach maker, on his asking some explanation of this, made answer 
' that the patterns seemed to be much admired!* 
H^ ' I love,' — (says the German " Stranger in America,")—' I love 

^h to observe with what fondness Americans cherish the memory of 
^1 their descent, and their intimate connexion with Europe. In many 
^^ families, cups, plates, chairs are shown you, which their forefathers 
^H brought over from your part of the world. Two large yew trees, 
^1 eut in the stiff and cramped style of the period of Louis XIV., and 
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g masses, placed between two such extremes, are sure to model 
tneniselves not by the first, but the second. Kvery species of govern- 
ment has its own whims and oddities — every sovereign his caprices. 
To please Louis XIV. one must have been polite to eliqiiette — to please 
the American people you must be simple even to coarseness. I met 
with Ml'. Henry Clay, the redoubted antagonist of Jackson, when he 
was canvassing' for the President's chair. He had a shabby old hat 
and a patched coat ; he was paying his court to the people. 

' I found, I must confess it, a singular charm in these indications 
of a perfect equality. It is so painful in Europe to be eternally 
running the risk of classing oneself too high or too low — to bring 
oneself into collision with the disdain of this class or the envy of that. 
Here every one is sure to take the place that belongs to him — the 
social ladder has but one step! I prefer, I am free to confess it, the 
involuntary rudeness of the plebeian to the forced politeness of the 
courtiers of kings.' — vol. i., p. 828, &c.^-Note. 

We have no desire lo disturb ihe effect of this very clever writer's 
representations by any adverse commentaries. We have felt it lo 
be our duty, in consequence of the obloquy heaped by all the 
American journals on the recent productions of certain English 
travellers in the United States, to exhibit at some length the 
evidence of a Frenchman of high talents and character, who is as 
good a republican as any citizen of New York, and whose pre- 
judices are all against the aristocratical institutions of the old 
world. Let this gentleman's book be read and studied, — we have 
little doubt it will soon be translated in extenso, — and then let 
Englishmen judge for themselves, not whether a republic or a 
mixed monarchy be in itself the titiest thing, but whether the social 
results of the American system be such as we ought to envy, — or 
whether, even admitting that we, as members of an ancient and 
highly civilized community, ought to do so, it is possible to con- 
template with equanimity the long scries of struggiings and suf' 
ferings which manifestly must be gone through before we could 
hope to see our whole existence remodelled upon the pattern of 
what M. de Beaumont emphatically and eulogistical ly styles ' Le 
Peuple Homme d'affaires ' — i, e., the Joseph Hume nation. 

We shall now give our readers a few more specimens of the 
German ' Stranger in America,' but we must confine ourselves 
to short passages, though we certainly wish we had room for his 
account of the Battle of Waterloo, which is exceedingly lively 
and picturesque, so far as it goes, and has moreover this remark- 
able feature of originality, that it includes no allusion whatever 
to the fact that Wellington and his English had some share in 
the day's work as well as good old BlUcher and his well-girt 
^L Prussians. This looks odd, and yet Mr. Lieber seems to be j 

^B by no means a hater of our nation ; on the contrary, even J 

^K ,. where 1 
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of tlie press, responsibility of ministers, & law standing above the 
highest ruler, even if a monarch, and a proper independence of the 
minor communities in the state — that great iiation, which alone sends 
along with its colonies a germ of independent life and principle of 
self-action, (rendering the gradual unfolding of their own peculiar 
law possible,) and above all, that nation which first of all elevated 
itself to the great idea of a lawful opposiHod. Descending, as the 
Americans do, from this nation, which seems to have civil liberty in 
its bones and marrow, and situated as they are in a boundless eoUntry, 
allomng scope to the boldest enterprise without causing discontent 
and political friction, (which, in countries closely populated, cannot 
be avoided,) — at a great distance from Europe and all her intricate 
questions and diplomatic influences, yet blessed with the civiliiation 
of that part of the world by means of the all-uniting sea, over which 
they have thrown their flying bridges, the fleet messengers of the 
Atlantic, conductors and reconductors of civilization — and, in addition 
to all these advantages, possessed of their calm and sedate disposition 
— truly, if they are not made for a government in which the sway of 
ithe law alone is acknowledged, then tell me what nation is or was so t 

' It was necessary for the Americana, in order to make them fit to 
solve certain political problems, which, until their solution here, were 
considered chime rical~( take as an instancethe keeping of this immense 
country without a garrison) — that they should descend from the Eng- 
lish ; should begin as persecuted colonists, severed from the mother 
country, and yet loving it with all their heart and all their souL; to 
have a continent, vast and fertile, and possessidg those means of inter- 
nal communication which gave to Europe the great superiority over 
Asia and Africa; to be at such a distance from Europe that she 
should appear as a map ; to be mostly Protestants; and to settle in 
colonies with different charters — so that, when royal authority was 
put down, they were as so many independent Slates — and yet to be 
all of one metal, so that they never ceased morally to form one nation, 
nor to feel as such.' — Stranger, Sfc.^ vol. ii. p. 43. 

There is nothing very new, perhaps, in the following paragraph 
with which Mr. Lieber winds up a letter about the steam-boat, 
and Mr. Fulton, to whom, writing in and for America, he of course 
ascribes that invention — but we are pleased with the sentiment 
and the expression : — 

' He who invented the saw, in imitation, probably, of the jaw of 
some large fish, was, to say the least, no fool; the inventors of the wheel 
and screw conferred as great benefits upon mankind as did Fulton; 
but history mentions not their names, as she passes over all these 
early and great benefactors in silence. We know the bold woman who 
taught US to protect our children against the small-pos, and Koscoe 
[qvcBre, Coleridge 7] celebrates the mother who dared to return to nature. 
But who invented the distaff? When was the complicated process of 
making bread completely discovered ? Is it certain that Ctesebes con- 
trived 
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Art. 11, — Reise urn die Erde, attsgefuhrt auf dcm konigllch 
Preussiscken Seehandtungs-Schiffe Prinsess Louise, contman- 
dirt von CapHain W. Wendf, in den Jakren 1830, 1831, und 
1S33. Voii Dr. F. J. F. Meyen. 2 vols. 4to. Berlin. 1834. 
"H^E quite agree with Boswell, that ' one is carried away with 
'* the general, grand, and indistinct notion of a voyage round 
the world.* Let Johnson talk as be will, there is a misty vast- 
ness about such enterprises, a sense of the marvellous and dan- 
gerous iuextricably mixed up with them, that ddights and expands 
the mind, even though, particularly since the recent multiplication 
of circumnavigators, we may not be well able to justify our impres- 
sions to ourselves by any rational hope of fresh and really valuable 
discovery. But a voyage round the world by a German differs 
materially from a voyage round the world by an Englishman : they 
see with different eyes, and refer to different standards of com- 
parison, so that lire same objects which have begun to grow weari- 
some in the descriptions of our own countrymen, may strike again 
with all the interest of novelty when placed in the point of view 
taken by a foreigner. The truth of this observation will appear 
from the passages we are about to quote from the book before 
us; which is the work of a scientilic gentleman, of competent 
intelligence, commissioned to accompany a Prussian expedition 
in the double capacity of surgeon and naturalist. 

* Twice already ' (says he in his Preface) ' had the royal Prussian 
flag circumnavigated tlie ^lobe, before I had the happiness to be at- 
tached to a trading expedition, undertaken, chiefly with a view to 
South America and China, by orders of the Royal Merchant-Marine. 
The Kplendid ship which was destined for this adventure has the 
honour, to hear the august name of Princess Louisa, having been 
christened after her Royal Highness the youngest daughter of his 
Majesty our King, hi marriage the Princess Frederick of the Nether- 
lands. Once already had this ship successfully circumnavigated the 
earth, and wherever we touched she was received an a. familiar guest.' 
The politeness with which this gentleman speaks of the ship 
which had the honour to bear the august name of a Prussian prin- 
cess, &c,, bea no d' lant analogy to that of the Frenchman 
(mentioned by M Ed e orth) who talks of ' the earthquake that 
had the honou o be no ed by the Royal Society ; ' but it is only 
on very rare oc a ous a Dr. Meyen indulges in this style. 

' Although ii on mi ) ' the object of our expedition was quite 
different from h of o a of scientific discovery, still, through the 
gracious favou of hi. Majesty the King, many opportunities have 
been aiforded me of visiting places which had remained more or less 
unknown to the scientific public ; I therefore consider it a duty to 

communicate 
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many, however, there prevails a prejudice, that pure spring t 
keeps good, on sea voyages, a much shorter time than river wt 
the captains constantly adduce their own experience in proof of this 
doctrine, and the practice continues as of ol<i. Still we would fain 
contradict this apparent experience of mariners, and recommend pure 
spring water as preferable : the truth is, that only for convenience' 
sake, have mariners adopted the rule of taking the water which lies 
nearest at band: in other words, they are reluctant to sacrifice a 
single hour to such objects, although a great and salutary enjoyment 
might be thereby preserved for the whole crew, during the melan- 
choly time they are to pass in open sea. At some places, particularly 
in tropical countries, we were compelled during our voyage to take 
in spring water, and it was precisely this which kept best and longest. 
But it is hard to cure seamen of their prejudices ; nowhere do ingrained 
habits liold out longer than amongst them. On the many plans which 
liave been recommended to them for preserving and purifying the 
water, in ease of necessity, they bestow no attention whatever ; nay, 
these remain absolutely unknown to the greater part of the very class 
for whose benefit they have been suggested. The keeping of water in 
iron casks has long been practised in the English navy, and is proved 
to be highly advautageoaa ; to all appearance, however, there is not, 
at the present moment, a single ship in the whole German marine 
that makes use of iron water-casks.' 

At length we tind ourselves at sea, but on a voyage most in- 
auspicious ly begun ; it was nine days before the Prificess Louisa 
came off Dover, which with a fair wind might easily have been 
reached in two ; and ihey afterwards met with cousiderably delay 
and danger in beating down the Channel. Their first point of 
destination on leaviiig it was the Canary Isles, where their atten- 
tion was particularly attracted to the extraordinary phenomena 
presented by the shooting-stars of the south ; which, according to 
Humboldt, often drag after them a tail of twelve or fifteen seconds 
in length. Dr. Mejen says, that as he was once riding at the foot 
of the Cordilleras, a common shooting-star fell so deep, that it 
remained for some time visible between him and the shade of the 
mountains. 

Soon after leaving the Canaries they began to fall in with large 
masses of the weeds which so much siirpnsed and confounded 
Columbus and his crew. Our author says that he has examined 
many thousands of them, and is convinced that Alexander von 
Uumboldt errs in supposing them to be plants originally growing 
at the bottom of the sea, and detached by fish or the motion of 
the waves. ' They have evidently unfolded their young buds 
swimming, and thrown out roots and leaves, but both of the same 
quality, in all directions.' 

Amongst a host of other strange animals, they here also began 
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moment he was fast npon the hook. Once we watched a pilot for many 
days who kept constantly swimming close before the keel of the ship. 
The sailors sav, as of a thing well known an<l familiar, that such a 
fish so situated has lost his shark, and ia seeking another. Upon 
a later occasion, we observed two pilots in sedulous attendance on a 
blue shark, which we caught in the Chinese Sea. It seems probable 
that the pilot feeds on the shark's excrement, keeps his company for 
that purpose, and directs his operations solely from this selfish view.' 

From what is here said, it seems that the pilot-lish leads the 
shark much as Lord John Russell leads the present Opposition — 
upon similar principles, with similar expectations, aud, we hope 
and trust, with a similar result. 

Neither must we omit to mention the sailing-fisli, of which Dr. 
Meyen records a peculiarity which has escaped Mr. Bennett, and 
which we do uot remember to have seen recorded elsewhere. 
He says that this fish can protrude its mouth in the form of a 
cylinder, draw it back again, and change it into an elongated 
sliape. On approaching the Brazils, they discover the Abroihos- 
bank by the thermometer, although, half an hour after the lirst 
change in the temperature of the water was remarked, a line of 
.'^!K) feet was thrown, and no bottom found. They anchor in the 
bay of Rio Janeiro, and watch impatiently for an opportunity of 
landing. 

'' During the night a little breeze sprung up, by aid of which the 
ship was brought farther into the bay, within full view of the town. 
We thought the night would never end — we could hardly make up our 
minds to wail for morning to revel in the aspect of this favoured spot. 
The day appeared at lasC, but the whole coast was covered with the 
thickest mists : only the summits of the highest mountains emerged, 
and, with their dark green, were illumined by the rising sun ; by de- 
grees the veil of mist began to rise more and more, and one landscape 
after another came to view. Thin great bay is surrounded on every 
side with mountains, which are covered with the most beautiful vege- 
tation ; iu the middle, little hilly islands rise out of the dark-green 
water, on whose heights stand proud palm trees; and more than a 
league in breadth stretches the fair city of Rio, on the south bank of 
the bay. The innumerable churches' of the town with their towers ; 
the magnificent convents, which are built upon the points of the 
nearest mountains, and with their white colours stand out to such ad- 
vantage from the dark green of tropical vegetation ; the lofty moun- 
tains which glance out in the back-ground of the town and are still 
covered with their primueval woods, and the mountains on the west 
of the bay, which are known under the name of the Organ and Star 
mountains, and lift themselves terrace-like in their range- — all these 
things combined make this scene under a tropical sky one of the most 
beautiful in the world.' 

Ill 
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in ttie neiglibourin^ quarries ; others, and not 4 few, send them fortli 
in quest of insects, and tliis is the reason why the finest insects are bo 
cheap at Riu de Janeiro. A man who has aci^uired a certain degree 
of skill may catch from five to six hundred beetles in the cuurse of a 
day close to the town. The trade in insects is properly reg'arded as 
very profitable, as while we were there they fetched six milreis [about 
13s. English] the hundred. The finer sort of beetles are now ageneral 
object of search ; indeed, ladies in Europe are beginning to ornament 
their dresses with them to a degree which threatens the entire extir. 
pation of the race. The so-called diamond- beetle was much in request 
for breast-pin§ for gentlemen, and fetched as much as six piastres, 
[about 30s.]. 

' The thirst for gain has struck out other ways, to arrive more 
rapidly at the end. Humanity will scarcely believe me when 1 say 
that negresses are sometifnes kept, like brood-mares, for breeding. 
Young negressea are bought for the express purpose of bearing 
children; a negress when pregnant is ivortb fifty piastres [loi.] 
more than before. The cl)iidren are torn from the bosom of the 
motlier, and sold for between thirty and forty piastres [oi. and s!.]. 
The master of the slaves does precisely as he likes; he makes and 
dissolves these occasional marriages at will; he tears children from 
their parents, and sells hushand and wife so that they may possibly 
never meet again. Even the milk of the negresses is used as an 
article of merchandise, and sold for the milk of cows ; for this reason 
milk is never seen at the houses of strangers in Rio, unless they 
themselves possess cows.' 

This is a frightful description ; but vye must not dwell upon it at 
present. The great subject to which it refers ahall, on an early 
occasion, engage our deliberate attention. 

Dr. Meyen speaks in tlie highest terms of the beauty of the 
Brazilian ladies. But ibeir miuds can hardly correspond with 
their persons, as they are not taught reading and writing for fear 
of their engaging in love-ad ventures, for which, it is saiil, they have 
great natural aptitude. The consequence is, that they ordinarily 
pass their whole mornings in rubbing their teeth with orange peel, 
or having their hair dressed by their negresses. 

On leaving Rio, our travellers made directly for Cape Horn, 
which they weathered with difficulty. Amongst the many birds 
and fishes whose peculiarities struck them on this part of the voy- 
age, the dolphins and albatrosses appear to have attracted parti- 
cular notice : — 

' One afternoon, we struck a dolphin with the harpoon ; he bled a 
great deal, but escaped ; soon afterwards we saw at the side of the 
ship, at a little distance, a whole drove of these fishes, who fell in a 
body on the wounded one. What may have been the cause of this 
struggle 'I Were they contendiag for the blood of their comrade 1 We 

subsequently. 
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and CTOWK of our own CMMCtrj, mad we sopfxise of ifac Axloi's 
fatberbiid also, make a point of attacking tfacir ■(■■■hif «»• 
rades io the sane mnniier. Tbe albatroas, aLm, ia bro^gkc aaricr 
atioi^ sHsiMCMxi br an incident related b* Dr. Mevcm. Oa 
opening the stoonch of one, cai^t near MagcUaa'a Sinil^ 
he fonnd in it tbe neck and half-seicrcd ikall of aaoik^ aflilni . 
ibe bird bad cvideotlj boited the ae«:k witb tbe [Mece of bad 
baagin; to it. Mr. Bennett, ow readers maj remember, bv a 
umilar •torj. If »ncb be the general babits of tbe iHinliiMi, il 
may be doubted wbether ' the Ancient Mariner ' ma pot Wo 
severely punkbed for the nub uac of his croaB-bow. 

The first place at which they touch after weathering Cqie 
Horn is Valparaiso in Chili ; a town containing about 90,000 
inbabilaots. The fullowtng obaerratioos on certain rataral phe- 
DOmena of ibis region, and some customs of the infaabitanl^ 
appear worthy of quotation : — 

' H«r« ooe is ocvvr wearr of wumierio^ bow the most tnrbvleal 
sea i» lulled in so short a time. Eqaally surprising ia it that, towaidi 
mid-dav. the watier uf th« bay soddvnly begins to roar, whilst doae at 
hand it sliU exhibits ch« muit ttlassy smooth ciess, and no trace of wind 
is yet o^rrabte on vhura. When the sea-wind has abated in the 
ereniiig. all siolu inlu a {irufuuud Ldl, and a cooling breeze, whidi 
teents to rise m the snow rv||;ion» of tbe Andes, refreshes exhausted 
uature. NuCbing thcD e<)uaL« th« bvauCy of a summer ni^fat at Valpa- 
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masses, tliat there is a downright rain for twenty or thirty n 
The water of the bay is at the same time quite tranquil, and the surface 
of a chrystalline brightness, such as we in our northern seas are per- 
haps never fortunate enough to behold. Then the little fishing-boata 
move slowly round ; out of which it is customary to fish with hooks. 
With thedescent of the mist alt the cloudiness of the atmosphere disap- 
pears, and now the sun begins to grow warm, till again towards noou 
the cooler air of the sea sets in, and the daily course of natural pheno- 
mena recommences. This was the case at Valparaiso when we were 
there, namely, in January and iu March ; the winter is probably dif- 
ferent, namely, in June, July and August ; but the necessary observa- 
tions as to this season are stili wantinir.' 

A description of the effects of some of tlie principal earthquakes 
is subjoined. The English public, however, have been sufBcicnlly 
familiarised with these by the striking sketches of Mrs. Calcott and 
Sir Francis Head ; we shall, therefore, limit ourselves to a single 
paragraph upon this subject : — 

' At present, as during our stay in the province of Santiago, certain 
minor earthquakes are regularly repeated every two or three weeks. 
A general alarm then seizes the inhabitants, and all desert their houses 
with loud cries of " Miaeriuordia f Misericordia! il tiembta." Some 
months afterwards we found ourselves in the northern part of Chili, 
in the Partido de Copiapd, in a country where earthquakes rank 
amongst the most ordinary phenomena. Here the inhabitants were 
familiar with this dreadful curse ; they sometimes remained the whole 
night within doors, whilst the houses were rocking and the trees 
waving to and fro. To such a degree can man accustom himself to 
the greatest danger !' 

Whilst Chili preserved her connection with Spain, Valparaiso 
was considered as the first commercial place on the whole west 
coast of America, but ' in consequence of the revolution' (says Dr. 
Meyen) ' the country has grown poor, all the great and opulent 
houses have disappeared, and it will, in all llkeliiiood, be long 
before this beautiful and richly-gifted laud recovers its prosperity 
again,' 

Whilst the ship was lying off Valparaiso, they made a paity (o 
visit Santiago, a city of Chili, containing about si.\ty thousand 
inhabitants. Although a gi-eat many writers have preceded Dr. 
Meyeii in describing it, we shall presently quote a few of his re- 
marks. But we are first tempted to copy a family picture sketched 
by liim upon the way : — 

' At the foot of the mountain (Cuesto del Prado) lies the post- 
house of Prado, at which we alighted. We there found a very 
numerous family, who received us with as much kindness as if we 
had been old acquaintances. The pretty women were in fine clothes 
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reception which assuredly they have invariahly experienced, when 
they did not exhibit too mucli arrogance. Tiie women have heen 
made the peculiar object of attack, and often even individually named, 
whereby succeeding travellers have suffered great disadvantages, for 
already has the fashion disappeared of admitting every stranger of 
condition Jato the circle of the best families without the Ibmiality of 
a direct introduction. The ladies dread the stiff Englishman, who 
cannot enter into the spirit of their manners, and makes them a sub- 
ject of merritnent so sooa as he is out of the room. He considers 
himself distinguished, when he receives a bunch of flowers from a 
lady, though, in fact, this sort of courtesy is designed merely as a help 
to conversation. The Englishman calls the people dirty, because a 
bason of water goes round after dinner, and the whole company, men 
and women, dip their hands in it by turns, although these good people 
intend nothing further than to indicate the footing of confidence on 
which they wish to live with their guests.' 

The old custom, not yet quite obsolete in England, of handing 
round a bowl or vase of rose-water, might have warned our coun- 
ti^men against so rash a conclusion as the last. In reality, after 
reading L)r. Mejen's sketch of ihe existing state of manners in 
Santiago, we are led to doubt whether the inhabitants of this 
remote region have not much reason to complain of the partial 
and discoloured representations of them hitherto afforded to the 
European public. 

' They rise early, and the ladies immediately huriy off to mass, 
arrayed in black ailk with long black veils. They are attended by 
female servants, bearing fine cushions for their mistresses to kneel 
upoa. After mass they take chocolate, coffee, or China tea ; mate, or 
Paraguay tea, being now entirely banished from the houses of the 
higher class. The men, who appear to trouble themselves very little 
about mass, usually employ the time devoted by the women to religious 
observances in strolling through the streets and market-places. 
During the forenoon, the ladies pay visits in their carriages ; little 
two-wheeled coaches with glass windows, drawn by two mules, the 
coachman being seated upon one. Men and women never ride toge- 
ther in these carriages, which, indeed, are intended for women exclu- 
sively. As tke heat increases with the advancing day, all life and 
action disappear from the streets, and by tlie afternoon all business is 
quite over. Two o'clock is the ordinary hour of dinner, which is 
soon ready, for the mode of living is singularly moderate ; soon after 
dinner comes the siesta, which commonly lasts till six. During this 
time, a stillness, like that of death, reigns through the uniform streets 
of the city, which are heated to an extraordinary temperature by the 
uninterraitting rays of the sun. All the shops are closed, and there 
is no one to apeak to \ none but curious strangers, and soliliers upon 
guard, are to be seen in the squares, Nolliiug less than an earth- 
quake would be powerful enough to rouse the inhabitants of this town 
1 2 from 
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iron tba Irtlicrgy inCa wliicb they f^I> not so mach perhaps firom ibe 
liMoJanUa beat m from habi^ DuTiDg our star such an eartbqDsk« 
lu«k flxv nbout three o'clock io the aftemcxm. Misericordia ! Vn 
Irm i l e r f Vn tifntilor.' reaouruied oD all sides, and tbe inhabitoflU 
tuff riwi out of their houses, often in the most laughable attire, for they 
KmI bMii aurpriied in the midst of their steep. As the heat abates, tbe 
botwM rv-vwD, the Mhojikeepers expose their goods, and the squares 
Ht9 iffti* filM with wurkmeo. The bostle re-cotmneDces, the people 
•IrmNt lowkrd* th« churches, and the promenades are Ailed ; but on 
• HiAIVH, M ihB Buu Mts, the bell calls lo prayer, and beads are band 
ami alJ i* »lill. l^oiu&iuls and thousands of people, on horseback and 
In Mir(flgM,aU huddlvd up together, aa they chance to be confounded 
III Umi I'fDwd, «r« iiikUtntly prostrated by the sound of this bell, as by 
'M«(*^y,MKl turu th«ir thoughts to their common Creator. Wiih 
«>(«rM(iii|| pMU»ua an harmonious ringing of bells sounds from tbe 
ilitfriruiit luwvia. uifauirably arranged ttiih a Tiew to effect, until the 
tiji^ij.^ ..f u..' cli-.i-k »et* the ntass again in motion. Then the noise 
I..!'. I I.'. '■■> ■! to oYiTlake what has been lost in the preceding 
., .it^ ..' J li.il n'tft noi:ht» ! bueiuu nochei! is the salutation then ei- 
,j,.,.j„l ,....t.i.,jil. ACijuaiiktance.' 

'('W*i Miniv i'( "iwiiiis, with llie exception of the extreme late- 
liWM (•) iW huui't uiipeun ex<:t:Ueutly adapted to attain the chief 
(.ly«.*.t» i'i iwWIJf- 

' Iti |Jia uvaiitntf. '">m nine (o ten o'cloci;, family visits are paid, 
himI (h*»" I"*' '"' '""** ^^^' midnight. Particular invitations are 
del thp (Mt-it"! b""* ' **'y «ne once presented to the family by a friend 
(^ (^ (...WW lii»« •*>*• right of entry ever after ; he mav come as often 
n* ll# pl.c<rt)>». «»*' H" **''"y again if he does not find amusement in the 
H^l* mhU')> li* hapP"'"' to meet, without its being- taken iJi. When 
(^« tifn>» •'" lll(ht<"'. nnd the doors open, it is a sign that the fanuty 
n«it .)» l.(.iA« m-rtn'fs'VB viMita, The gentleman of the house, however. 
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them into little bouquets, which theyprescnt to the gentlemen; hut this, 
as I have already said, is meant merely as an invitation to converse. 
Most commonly the ladies ait still and exhibit their skill in the nm- 1 
nagement of the fan, which they learn to use with an adroitaeSK I 
and grace such as no one assuredly could match in our country. [ 
From their earliest youth the management of the fan ia the ddly 
study of the young women of Santiago.' 

We are very far from undervaluing the importance of an art 
which formerly engaged the thoughts of no less a person thai^ I 
Addison ; * but we doubt the expediency of making it the study of I 
a life, and we fear from what follows that in other respects thi I 
education of the Chilian ladies lias been much neglected. 

' The Chilian ladies, equally witK the Peruvian, are liable to somft; J 
degree of censure for surrendering themselves too unreservedly tut I 
their natural passion for dress. This makes them forget their othec 
dutiejj, and I have conversed with many a worthy father of a family 
wlio has broken out into the bitterest complaints about it. A 
Chilian woman, even of the middle class, wears nothing but silk 
stockings, with silk shoes so very thiu that they cannot last beyond a 
few days ; her church-going dress consists of velvet, silk, and lace ; 
she wears the largest and costliest French tortoiae-sheli combs in her 
hair, often two or even three of them at a time, merely for the sake of 
show. She walks about at home in the finest China silk kerchiefs, ami 
lies with them upon the carpets. It is not merely that domestic hap- 
piness is so frequently disturbed, and many a malrimonial vnioH pre- 
vented because the necessary meam are wanting lo ilie men ; we may 
even regard this folly as a cause powerful enough to bring about the 
ruin of the state, unless effective means can be found of counteracting 
its extravagance. Good, that is, practical girl-schools, of the Eu- 
ropean kind, should be established ; not such as the celebrated insti- 
tution of Mora at Santiago, which, in my opinion, promotes the very 
thing ivhicli should be as much as possible repressed. 

' It is well worth remarking, that it is only since the casting-off of 
the Spanish yoke that this luxury in dress has taken such exclusive 
possession of the women ; but no one in this country dares to speak 
against it openly, although it is tacitly disapproved by all, for possibly 
in no country are the men so completely under the dominion of the 
■wwnen (I do not exactly say under the dominion of their wwes) as in 
Chili; this, however, is a natural consequence of their beauty and 
charming manners.' 

What is here said of the Chilian ladies is not altogether inap- 
plicable to certain classes at least of our own countrywomen ; who 
have learnt, indeed, to put some slight restraint on their passion 
for dress, but have so habituated themselves to the indulgence of 
sundry even more expensive tastes, as to make marriage, in too 
• Bee 'The Spectator,' Nu. Cll, 
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many instances, much less a nialter of mutual inclination thin 
of expediency. In fact, there is in these days nothing very un- 
common iu hearing a young lady openly avow tliat a carriage and 
Opera-bos are in her opinion downright necessaries of life ; and 
£*ery season brings about marriages, solely determined by such 
baae considerations, the probable results of which need not be 
parUcularly dwelt upon. In other particulars, too, the parallel 
holds good. We fear there can be little doubt tliat the most cele^ 
bralfd of those ' entablishmenU for younij ladies,' which grace this 
huge Babylon of ours, and its suburbs, are schools more likely to 
pamper than repress a taste for the prevailing vanities. 

Dr. Meyen and some of his comrades make an excursion to the 
volcano of Maipu. The most singular phenomenon presented 
by this volcano is the extraordinary illumiuation which proceeds 
from it during the night. This was witnessed by our travellers, 
but they confess themselves unable to say why Maipu should differ 
in this respect from all other known volcanoes iu the world. 

The next place they visit after leaving Santiago is Capiapo, a 
town most bomitifiilly endowed by nature with all that can make 
it delightful as a residence, with only one slight drawback upon 
its advantages. Earthquakes are of such constant occurrence, ihat 
it is customary to build the houses of the lightest and least durable 
materials atid construction, as it is never certain that the usufrud 
will last above a month. 

They next repair to Arica in Peru, where one of the first objects 
that strike them is a wonderful draught of fitches. 

' Measureless ahoals of little fishes had come into the bay, and 

were received amidst the joyful acclamations of the people. Oid and 

mdvvomen, all were standing half n ' ' ' 
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the only mine at work aX Puno (which ranks next lo Potosi in 
metallic richness of soil) is farmed \>y an Englishman. 

The most memorable of their espeditioiis in Peru was one to 
the mountains ; a service of considerable danger, on account of a 
complaint which almost invariably' attacks the traveller during the 
ascent. The symptoms are described as follows : — 

' We were tormented with a burning thirst which no drink was 
able to assuage ; a slice of water-melon which we had brought with, 
us was the only thing we could relish, whilst our people ate g'arlick 
and drank spirits, maiotttiuiiig that this was the best way to guard 
against the effects of the journey. We kept on ascending till two 
o'clock in the afternoon. We were already near the little ridge which 
extends W.S.W. from the summit of the mountain (the volcano of 
Arequipa), and we could even distinguish the little stones upon the 
summit, when our strength at once abandoned us, and we'were over- 
taken by the disease, aorocco. The nervous feverishness under which 
we had suffered from the first had been gradually becoming worse 
and worse; our breathing became more and more oppressed ; faint- 
ing, sickness, giddiness, and bleeding at the nose came on; and in 
this condition we lay a considerable time, until the symptoms grew 
milder from repose, and we were able to descend slowly.' 

This complaint, we believe, is common to all mountainous re- 
gions, being the result partly of the exertion used in ascending, 
and partly of the raretied state of the air ; but it is nowhere so 
fatal as in Peru. ' It is a well-known fact (says Garcilasso de la 
Vega) that the Adelanlado Don Diego de Almagro, on his march 
towards Chili, when, as is probable, he was led by his guides 
over the highest plain of Tacora, lost more than 10,000 Indians, 
150 Spaniards, and a number of horses, who all fell a sacrifice to 
hunger, thirst, and this disease. The soldiers on that memorable 
expedition built themselves walls of the dead bodies of their com- 
rades, merely to protect themselves against the drying effect of the 
wind.' 

Dr. Meyen's description of the first view of the mountains is 
In bis best manner. 

' Tlie grand Pampa, which separates what may be termed the suburb 
mountains (jorherge) of the Cordilleras from the principal range, and 
runs along the coast, is an equally elevated sand-waste, showing no 
sign of rocks nor of any description of living animal throughout. On 
the western boundary of the waste, close by Tambo, there is some of 
that trachyte which is found at Arequipa, hut farther on you have no- 
thing hut sand. Uniform as this waste might appear, we visited few 
regions on the whole journey which were of higher interest for us. 
When we had reached the table-land, which may be about two 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, the whole chain of the Cor- 
dilleras lay to the east of us, with the highest points veiled in light 

clouds. 
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valioDS on one of those sudden changes to which the South Ame- 
rican seas are frequently exposed. We believe this subject was tirat 
brought under consideration by Captain Hall. 

' It is known that on the coast of North Chili, as well as along the 
whole coast of Peru, an undulating movement of the sea frequently 
takes place, without any one heing able to discover the cause ; we 
ourselves have been lying during the night, and in the most complete 
calm, in the harbour of Capiap6, when the ship rocked so violently 
that we all found the motion intolerable. At other places, even south 
of Arica, we have, when the wind was perfectly still, seen waves thirty 
or forty feet high. It is known that on the west coast of South Ame- 
rica the ebb and flood are very trifling, and at a short distance from the 
land quite invisible, so that even at the full of the moon this phenome- 
non of the ToUing of the sea, as it is called in those countries, cannot 
be ascribed to the tide. It has been attributed to the influence of the 
moon, and it ia maintained that it only occurs at the full of the moon. 
But, in opposition to this theory, we can assert that this rolling, and 
in truth with the greatest violence, as for example in the harbour of 
CapiapcS, took place during the last quarter, from which it may he con- 
cluded that the full moon is not the cause of it : on the whole, we are 
of opinion that the great flow of cold water, which sets in from the 
south-west, and touches the Peruvian coast in the breadth of Are- 
quipa, must be regarded as the cause of this rolling of the sea,' 

We have not room for any extracts from Dr. Meyen'a very cu- 
rious and instructive chapter on Lima and its environs. On quit- 
ting the Peruvian coast, our voyagers repair to the Sandwich Isles, 
where all seems altered for the worst. 

* We had hardly dropped anchor before Honoruru (the capital of 
these islands), when several merchants came on board and greeted us 
as old acquaintance, since our ship had visited this beautiful island 
once before. Soon afterwards we received a visit from Kuakini, the 
present governor of the island Oahu, who has thought fit to assume 
the name of John Adams, The giant size and unshapely figure of 
this man astonished us exceedingly at first; his body is so large 
and so unmanageable, that be cannot remain standing fur a moment 
at a time, hut is obliged to sit down, or at least lean against some- 
thing. He was not able to climb np the side of the ship, but was 
obliged to be drawn up by means of a. rope wound round his waist. 
When at last he had set foot on deck, he looked round with the 
greatest indifference and spoke next to nothing; the huge and marked 
face, with its dark red coarse skin and thick protruding lips, its 
frightfully broad nose and great bloodshot eyes, gave tlie man a 
hideous aspect. 

* We had been lying more than an hour at anchor; the merchants 

I had left us, and the governor had returned on shore, but no tidings 
of either the canoes or the swimming nymphs that in former days 
levelled so joyfuUv around foreign ships. A solitary bost, manned by 
^ 
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Kanike-aouli had fornierly expressed a desire to see, delighted him- 
The drawings of the different kinds of troops composing the Prussian 
army next went the round of the assembly, among the loudest accla- 
mations. Amongst the presents destined for Kanike-aouli's consort, 
was a very fine bonnet adorned with artificial flowers. This particu- 
larly excited the curiosity of the young Queen Kinau, who, not- 
withstanding her gigantic bulk, is possessed of her own share of 
charms. Kinau caused the hat to he placed upon her head, and was 
generally admired in it. The ornaments alao pleased this lady 
extremely, and she wished them to be put on, which threw us into 
the greatest embarrasameot, since the bracelets and the necklace, 
although made of an unusual size, did not fit. It was only with the 
greatest trouble that we succeeded in fastening the latter, as we 
Were obliged to brace the lady's nock light ; and yet, in comparison 
with the others, she is by no means coai'sely, but finely and elegantly 
formed. 

' Kanike-aouli was entreated to put on the uniform, which he im- 
mediately did, ivith the assistance of his secretary Halilei, in the 
adjoining room ; but on hearing a cry, " The missionaries are 
coming!" he as quickly took it off again. When he returned to 
the saloon, and saw Kinati with the ornaments, he immediately 
desired her to take them off, as they were not intended for her, 
nor wan she to have any part of them. She obeyed upon the in- 
stant, and did as he desired without so much as a cross look. The 
fine linen, the silk stuffs, the articles for the toilet and other purposes, 
excited the envy of the ladies present, for Kanike-aouli kept all for him- 
self. Kaa-humana, the queen-mother, sat still and downcast ; she could 
hardly conceal her disgust and pretended to be ill ; two servants stood 
beside her, and were obliged to be constantly blowing fresh air towards 
her. A stick, with a naouth -harmonica, which we had presented to 
John Adams, the governor, struck the old lady's fancy to such a 
degree that she took possession of it, and forthwith, in the middle 
of the whole assembly, made an essay of her musical talents upon it. 

' It was a very hot day, and aa we had been nearly four hours unin- 
terruptedly engaged in the ceremony, we were suffering much from 
thirst. Some foreign merchants who were present gave the young 
king a hint that he should offer us something to drink ; but he an- 
swered that the missionaries had forbidden hun.' 

Certain violations of truth are punished with singular severity 
amongst the islanders. A false report had spread that Boki, the 
former governor of Oahu, who was absent on a voyage, had sud- 
denly returned. It was traced to a poor Indian, who had no ap- 
parent interest in spreading it, and, according to Dr. Meyen, was 
evidently insane. He was, notwithstanding, doomed to suffer as 
if he had been wilfully guilty of the most heinous of crimes. 

' One morning the punishment for this pretended lie was executed 
on this poor wretch in the streets^of Honoruru ; with his arms and 
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breaat tied to tlie hinder part of & cart, he was compelled to follutF 
it. On the cart sat an officer with a cane Id his )iani], and every- 
where, when the cart hailed, which was likewise drawn by Indiana, 
the offence of the victim was re-proclaimed by the officer. The feet 
of the criminal were then tied to the wheels of the cart, and each 
time a new alorm of blows was showered upon him ; we averted our 
eyes from this scene of misery, after once looking^ at the man, whose 
back was quite covered with blood, and whom they were even then 
assailing anew ; an old fellow, with nhite hair and a long;, snow-white 
beard, an Eng'lishman by birth, acted as executioner. Thousands of 
Indians, young and old, men and women, followed this scene of suffer- 
ing, and loudly expressed their gratification when the wretch shrieked 
most terrifically. On either flank of the procession walked a number of 
the naked soldiers of the governor, who commonly had their wives with 
them, carrying theirmnskets in one hand, and supporting a naked child 
ivith the other. With so well disposed a people, standing upon the 
lowest step of cultivation, the extremes uniformly lie close to one an- 
other ; formerly they permitted themselves to be sacrificed by their 
priests to their gods; they now suffer themselves to be flogged to 
death for an unintentional lie. May those lies which the missionaries 
purposely send forth into the world be punished with less severity ; 
let those which they utter unconsciously be entirely forgiven to them ! 
' The same evening. Captain Wendt and I paid a visit to Governor 
Adams, who occupies the castle of Honoruru as his residence. We 
found him seated on a chair, in the open court-yard, surrounded by 
more than a hundred of his servants and soldiers, whose duty it was 
to entertain his excellency by their conversation, it was a splendid 
evening ; the moon shone so bright, and the air was so mild, that 
full often did we envy the inhabitants of these islands such a dwelling- 
place. This kind of evening entertainment, such as John Adams was 
then enjoying, is in general use amongst the aristocracy of the Sand- 
wich Islands. Soon after supper the people collect around their 
patron ; they lie down in a circle about him, and esert themselves 
to shorten the long evenings by their talk. Singing and dancing, as 
well as all lively expressions of joy. have, however, disappeared from 
the huts of these people, since the proselyte-makers, through the 
veakness of an old queen, introduced the new regime amongst them.' 
They left the Sandwich islands on the 22d July, 1831, and ar- 
, rived ofi" the coast of China, on the 14th Jan. 1832. Nothing 
I -worth relating occurred upon the way. At this point, the regular 
Icourse of tlie narrative is interrupted to introduce a visit paid by 
Dr. Mejen and some others of tlie crew to the Philippine group, 
*Ook place at a subsequent period ; and the resources and 
■'ese islands are desciibcd with our author's usual full- 
It seems that the elegant amusement of cock- 
d with unparalleled vigour. 

le day at the village of San Matheo (in 
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Lucon), principally ivith the view of making excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood ; unfortunately, we could only sleep during some hours of 
the night, for soon after rnidnight the crowing of the fighting-rocks 
began ; and so soon as one raises hia voice, all the others throughout 
the village answer him. The passion for cock-fighting is universal 
amongst the inhabitants of these islands. There is no house without 
at least three or four fighting-cocks; they are generally kept in the 
kitchen, at some distance from one another, tied by one foot under 
a bench, so that two of these animals are constantly looking at each 
other, and at every bit of food that is given to either of them, become 
mutually exasperated. For hours at a time they front each other 
prepared for battle, but they are lied so firmly that it is impossible for 
them to come to blows. When the islander takes a. walk through 
the village, he has always his favourite cock under his arm, and, 
generally, whenever two meet on tke public way, they instantly set 
their birds a-fighting. At Manilla, close to the promenade, a circus 
has been built for the express purpose, in which regular fights take 
place three days in the week ; thither the people are to be seen re- 
pairing from the vicinity of the town, and from the provinces, all car- 
rying their cocks under their arms. Not until sunset do they retire 
home, and many then carry their dead cocks in their hands, who have 
either fallen honourably in battle, or been killed by their owners for 
misbehaving themselves.' 

There is a peculiar kind of bird-nest abounding on the Philip- 
pine islands, which is in high request amongst Chinese gourmands. 
Mr. Trelawney, in his ' Adventures of a younger Son,' tells us 
that the price of a moderate cargo is occasionally immense, and 
relates an amusing slory of an ignorant English captain, who 
threw overboard enough of them to have made the fortune of his 
family. Dr. Meyeu thus explains the precise composition of tliis 
luxury : — 

' The weed which composes this branch of commerce is the Sph<e- 
TOcoccus cartUagineui var. setaceus aq., which is found in great abun- 
dance in this part of India. It is eaten by the bird {Hirundo eacvknia) 
I which builds the nests in question, and is used in the preparation of 
[ Its precious nest. The swallow eats the fresh weeds and permits them 
I'.to soften for some time in its stomach, after which it throws up the 
T mass, now converted into a jelly, and sticks it together to form the 
I fiesC. The nests, which are subsequently smeared over with' dirt 
I *nd feathers, are brought in their raw state to China, where they are 
I deaned in immense warehouses built for the purpose, and then exposed 
I for sale. These so-celebrated Indian nests are, therefore, hardly any- 
I -thing more than the softened Spkrerococcus cartilagineus which we 
I have brought with us from the Chinese seas, and their efifect is no 
I other than that of fine jelly. In the preparation of these nests such a 
I number of fine stimulants are generally added, that they of right oc- 
■ eapy the first rank amongst relishes at the tables of the Chinese. The 
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merchant were two large lanterDB of horn ; thej' were full three feet 
high and tno feet anit a half broad, yet nowhere could we see any 
trace of a joining. We also remarked that Mowqua possessed a large 
English plate of looking-glass, which is much superior to the Chinese, 
but he desired not to attract attention by the use of European articles, 
and had therefore caused the plate to be fixed in an ordinary and 
very clumsy Chinese firame. In a large adjoining room was the 
whole iustrumeotal music, with several eminent singers, who kept 
playing during the whole feast, and performed a kind of opera; the 
noise they made was positively horrible, but the Chinese took no 
notice of it ; only when the entertainment paused for a moment they 
listened to the singing, and lad commonly a joke to laugh at or an 
observation to make. 

' Presently the dinner began : we were conducted into another room, 
and took our places at little four-comered tables, each meant for six 
perBons. The tables were placed together in the form of a half-circle, 
and the side towards the centre remained unoccupied. At the middle 
table sat the host, and at every other table sat a Chinese, who did 
the honours of it. The empty sides of the table, where no one sat, 
were hung with scarlet drapery, beautifully worked in embroidery of 
gold and different coloured silks ; Chinese flowers, but not very striking 
forms, furnished the pattern. On the front edge of each table were 
placed the finest fruits in little baskets, with beautiful flowers stuck 
between them. Besides these, the whole table was covered with Uttle 
cups and plates, which were ranged with great precision, and contained 
fruits, preserves, confectionery, slices of bread and butter, with small 
birds cold, and hundreds of other things. An extraordinary degree 
of art had been expended in the arrangement of those articles ; 
amongst the rest were whole rows of little plates, filled with ele- 
gantly-raised three and four cornered pyramids, composed of little bits 
of pheasants, larded geese, sausages, and so forth. Here stood plates 
with small oranges ; there preserved plums ; and here again almonds. 
Various little seeds of different colours were served upon shallow 
saucers, so arranged, however, that each colour occupied a particular 
field. We here recognized a kind of quince seed, of very delicate 
flavour ; chick-peas, which, if eaten frequently, are said to produce a. 
very bad effect; and chestnuts and hazel-nuts, which come from the 
province of Pecheli, and greatly excel our fruits of the same kind. 
There were, moreover, grapes, which likewise came from the northern 
provinces of the empire ; with preserved ginger, citrons, and lemons. 
After making but a short stay in China, one is accustomed to see 
daily and hourly that the Chinese conduct all their arrangements in a 
different style and manner from ourselves ; it was thus also with the 
repast, for we began with the dessert. 

' By way of cover, three small cups are placed before each seat ; 
the first on the left hand is filled with soy, which the Chinese add 
to almost every sort of food: the second serves for the ordinary 
euting'; and in the third is a little spoon of porcelain for the 
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several courses, five smaii tables were placed outside of the lialf- 
circle of the original tables ; these were completely covered with 
roasted pork and birds of all sorts. Then ten cooks came into the 
room, clothed all alike and very tastefully, and began carving the 
roasts. Two placed themselves before each table, and comnaenced, 
with long knives, to sever tbe hard roasted skin of all these viands, 
which was done most skilfully. Other servants, who stood in front 
of the tables, received the little hits, into which all these roasts were 
cut, upon small plates, and then placed them on the middle of our 
tables. At the end of the whole meal, the cooks came again into the 
room, and- returDed thanks for the honour which had been done them 
in being permitted to cater for the illustrious company, I shall here 
close the description of this dinner, which perhaps has wearied the 
indulgent reader more than it did us; yet full six hours were we 
obliged to sit at it, and many hundreds of dishes were served up.' 

The streets of Canton are not above five feet or live feet and a 
half wide, yet all sorts of cookery are constantly going on in them ; 
and among the articles enumerated are some which we liad never 
before heard of as embraced even by the unscrupulous Chinese 
vuisine. 

' They eat almost every thing tliat comes to hand. Upon the 
streets of the city, but particularly on the large square hefora the 
factories, a number of birds are daily exposed for sale which amongst 
us have not yet gained much repute for flavour; among others, 
hawks, owls, eagles, and stories. To a European, nothing can have 
a more laughable effect than to see the Chinese arrive with a carrying* 
pole supporting two birdcages which contain dogs and cats instead 
of birds. A small thin sort of spaniel appeared to us to be most in 
request; they sit quite downcast in their temporary dwellings when 
they are brought to market, whilst the cats make a dreadful squalling', 
as if conscious of their fate. The flesh of these last, when they are 
well fed, is much esteemed in China, and they are often seen on the 
tables of the rich. Other Chinese bring upon their carrying-pole 
many dozens of rats, which arc drawn quite clean, and, like pigs in 
our country, when they have been opened, are hung up by means 
of a cross piece of wood through the hind legs. These rows of rats 
look very nice, but they are only eaten by the poor.' 
Tbe dog-eaters, we have somewhere read, are regarded by all 
living animals of that order with unmitigated abhorrence. They 
are said to nose a man addicted to this kind of luxury in the streets, 
gather round him in crowds, and often attack him with fury. 

The concluding chapter of these volumes is devoted to St. 
Helena, where, as the author observes, very little wearing even 
the semblance of novelty has been left for later travellers to glean. 
He is very angry with us because part of the villa in which 
Napoleon died is now occupied as au alehouse; but he might 
VOL. Llll. NO. cvi. z have 
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comer of the kingdom, ia there one in a hundred which, for 
puritj' of design, harmony of parts, or becoming effect, al all 
indicates a judicious application of the sums expended? The 
most slender acquaintance with the structures recently reared on 
the Continent can leave no doubt on the mind of any rational man 
that, as compared with some of our neighbours, our success has 
beeu in the inverse ratio to our means. We observe nowhere any 
fixed or acknowledged maxims of taste — no received standard of 
excellence ; nor do we discover anywhere a body of men sufficiently 
able and united to make their opinions heard or respected. To 
help to rectify this state of things, we cannot do better than re- 
commend the example of the laborious and accomplished author 
of the present History. Mr. Eustace, in enumerating the most 
essential acquirements of a traveller, long ago said, — 

' No art deserves more attention than architecture, because no art 
13 so often called into action, tends so much to the embellishment, or 
contributes more to the reputation of a country. It ought therefore 
to occupy some portion of lime in a liberal education. Had such a 
method of instruction been adopted a century ago, the streets of Lon- 
don would not present so many shapeless buildings, raised at an 
enormous cost, as if designed for eternal monuments of tbe opulence 
and of the had taste of the British nation.' 

General taste has assuredly not improved since the time when 
ihese sentiments were recorded. It is impossible to speak of 
the architecture of Brighton, or of some of the new quarters of 
Loudon and Edinburgh, with too much reprobation. Such an 
exhibition as these present is a positive disgrace to the country 
and to the age in which they have been reared. Mr. Eustace 
wrote feelingly, and perhaps uuder consciousness of his own scanty 
stock of the science which he so strongly recommends to others. 
The same deficiency has been felt by hundreds of his countrymen 
in that land, whereof the history, ancient and modern, is so indis- 
solubly connected with the triumphs of art. To those peaceful 
triumphs, the recollections, the literature, and conversation of the 
inhabitants perpetually recur. A scientific acquaintance with art 
becomes thus a necessary preparation for every gentleman who 
would travel in Italy — even if for no other object than that of 
social gratification. 

' In the works of ancient authors,' observes Mr. Hope, ' allusions to 
the productions of ancient artists are so frequent ; so much do the 
productions of Greek painters and sculptors explain and illustrate the 
speculations of Greek orators and poets ; so much do the same his- 
tory, mythology, and philosophy furnish the subjects for both, — that 
it seems almost impossible for the love of ancient letters anywhere to 
acquire great strength, and the love of ancient art to be restrained 
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iram foUowii^ immediately on Its fiiotBtepa. If aocli u not the e 

in Eogluid — if those aaroe penons who in our xitaaia 

stmcbon Gmited to the ancient claawcs, yet afterwsuds i 

allow a mnai^ble ignorsnce of, and. indiSeren 

wa nntst suppose that, even with respect to the 

tioa baa be«D directed to the iorm rather than u 

the lan^o^^e — the mere clothing and vehicte — catfaer than to the 

III I lit inn displayed by die subject, or the genins wiuch WBimated the 

author.' — pp. 51S. 517. 

None can traverse Italy without leeling or feigning some ^• 
niinitioii for the ooble remaina ot* antiquity spread over its soil; 
ii^tr is it possible lor anyone, who is not alicgetfaer dull an.l ipcu- 
rkHi», to reiiioiit dead to all pleasing impreasioua when be observes 
thostf ^raml historical piles of more recent erectkia wbich adoru 
cvriy province and town of that deltahtful legtoa. If he be, as 
ihe iHtijority of travellers are, unlearned in the arts, occasions nil! 
occur, aud that frequeutir, when he must be humiliated by Mn 
i|;imriii)Cv, and feel himself totally excluded from one of the purest 
■lid iiio*t abundant sources of gratilicatton. Forsvth,* Woods, and 
ti lew othvr writers, who have confined their labours to particular 
kpuh of Italy, are the only exceplioDi to that total ignorauce of 
Art' liilvi: till (^ that is displaced in the numberless lours with whicb 
out couiilivmeu have of late inundated the \rocld. 

Iliil llit^rc is a higher consideration than that of mere privale 
Mtiil'iK liun, which ought to lead us to a well-directed study uf 
urdiili^ctiirr. Ill the strange changes of political life which 
fiM'lH ii) thia country, a gentleman may find himself suddenly 
)fi«i»f'>nm'd iiilo a trustee of some public institution, or director 
f piililic works, without being furnished by education or study 
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cienl to have made England a second Italy — replete with noble 
striicEurea, models of taste to its inliabitants, and a theme of ad- 
miration to surrounding nations. It is not the architect of an ugly 
building who is alone blameable; equally so is he at whose ex- 
pense it is raised ; the projector of deformity is a public offender. 
In former times, in some of the states of Italy, even private taste 
was controlled by the authorities. In Mantua, at one period, no 
building could be raised till the design had been sanctioned by the 
approbation of Giulio Romano. But \vhere no restraint existed, 
the whole Italian people had more or less a feeling for the arts of 
refinement, as will be abundantly evident on surveying the palaces, 
villas, and halls of commerce in Genoa, Venice, and Florence. 
These present enduring monuments of the retined taste of their 
merchant- princes, when in their turn they possessed that commer- 
cial wealth which now in ours we enjoy. Since such arbitrary 
laws are out of the question in a free country, the necessity be- 
comes more imperative to elevate national taste by multiplying the 
number of those who can observe and judge with discrimination. 
In no other way can the brood of monsters be stopped which are 
sure to be engendered by incompetent and ill-directed patronage. 
Though we believe the seeds of good tasle are sown in every 
part of Europe, unfortunately, in England the maturity of the 
fruit is retarded by, among other causes, one that does not act, or 
at least very partially acts, on the Continent. Whether it is to be 
attributed to the force of fashion — to a foolish opinion that the 
architecture of the middle ages, and of the period immediately 
preceding the full establishment of the classical, is best suited to 
our climate — or to some unaccountable perversion of taste — there 
is a decided inclination to adopt a disordered in preference to a 
beautiful and an orderly system of architecture. As well might 
the sculptor take, as a pattern of form, the dry, inanimate, wire- 
drawn figures of saints, kings, and martyrs, which line the porches 
of our cathedrals. Whatever favour jutting oriels, quaint gables, 
and fantastic chimney stacks may find in our eyes, they are, vt'hen 
stripped of the respect which antiquity commands, objects of 
ridicule and astonishment to the people of other countries. It 
seems to us that the reproduction of such forma in modern times 
is nowise more reasonable than to prefer the appearance of an 

nished Uieni»elves with architects: witness ttia Report on the Post-Office, where it 
WB8 stated that, since much ornament vaa nnt required, it mattered little whom they 
emplojed as architect. As if no edifice, because it did not pretend to ma);nificenee, 
-was to bs entirely devoid oC cburacfer j aa if good propOTtions, and a graceful dislri- 
bu>ion of parts, did not form a most esienlial patt of the study of the atchtlect; and 
were not even more rare and more important qualifications tlian the employment of 
ornament ; and as if conrenience. solidity, and ecimomy were not more securely ob- 
tained under a skilful artUt.'—ffooi/s' Traveli of aa Archilecl, ^c, vol.ii, p. 157. 
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I|o cause to rest satisfied io the complacency of fancied superiority. 
iPsris is yeai'ly becoming more beautiful from the many noble 
kructures planned and built in the true spirit of the antique, 
Irhere can be no question that our coutiuental neighbours do out- 
strip us ; and our national pride is interested, that, with all our 
superior means, we^ should not be no surpassed. Fur public works 
our Parliament ought not to be niggardly in affording the means, 
but should be scrupulous in looking to the application of them, 
it might then happen, that the National Gallery now in progress, 
though it could never rival the suniptuousness of the Louvre, might 
not prove vastly inferior, both internally and externally, to the noble 
receptacles which Prussia and tlie secondary state of Bavaria have 
provided for their collections of art. Wo are far from believing 
that a Perrault, a Klenze, or a Schinkel could not be found 
in England, if the authorities had the taste and spirit to select 
the worthiest artist. It is a melancholy retlectiou, that, for want of 
competent directors, almost every grant for public buildings has 
of late ended in disappointment ; nor is tliere any prospect of 
better things until some real knowledge in such matters exists 
in that assembly from which has emanated much- of the evil 
we deprecate. If we are so organized as to be precluded from 
reaching that perfection of refinement said to base been possessed 
by the entire people of Athens, when the exhibitor of a bad pic- 
ture or design was received in public with laughter and hissing ; — 
if we can never become a people of connoisseurs — there is, at 
least, a certain degree of sound practical taste, founded ou com- 
mon sense and observation, which w within our reach. 

Among the few of our countrymen who have been not profes- 
sionally, but essentially architects, is the author of the publication 
before us. 

' Architecture,' he observes, ' is one of the most arduous and diffi- 
cult among the fine arts; no man can be entitled to the appellation 
of a, proficient in the higher branches, who has not seen much and 
thought more. That taste, that knowledge, which in minds the most 
happily disposed for the arts are never the result of inspiration, hut 
must he acquired by study and mature reflection — I dare venture to 
assert, I have done more to obtain them than almost any other person 
of my own age living. From an infant, architecture was always my 
favourite amusement. I scarce was able to hold a pencil, when, in- 
stead of flowers and landscapes, and all those other familiar objects, of 
wbieh the imitation delights the generality of such children as show 
a turn for drawing, I already began dealing in those straight lines 
which seem so little attractive to the greatest number even of good 
draughtsmen,' 

Most of us, as is well known, are inclined to set little value on 

the 
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' No sooner did I become master of my own actions, which happened 
. at the early age of eighteen, than, disdaining any longi'r to ride my 
favourite hobby only in the confinement of a closet, I hastened forth, 
' 1 quest of food for it, to almost all the countries where any could be 
e^tpected. Egyptian architecture J went to investigate on the banks of 
• the Nile ; Greciao on the shores of Ionia, Sicily, Attica, and the Pelo- 
ponnesiia. Four different times I visited Italy to render familiar to 
me all the shades of the infinitely varied styles of building peculiar to 
that interesting country, from the most rude attempts of the Etruscans 
to the last degraded ones of the r»mbards: Moorish edifices I exa- 
mined on the coast of Africa, and among the ruins of Grenada, and 
Seville, and Cordova : the principle of the Tartar and Persian con- 
struction I studied in Turkey and Syria. Finally, of the youngest 
blanch of the art, that erroneously called Gothic, I investigated the 
most approved specimens throughout England and most of the pro- 
vinces of France, Germany, Spain, and Portugal. During eight yeai's 
that this research lasted, I have willingly encountered, to perfect my- 
self in an art which I studied from mere inclination, and from which 
1 espected nothing beyond the pleasure of understanding it, fatigues, 
hardships, and even dangers, that would have disheartened most of 
those who follow it as a lucrative profession.' — Inlrod. p. vii. 

And again he says, with a modesty worthy of his undoubted 
genius, — 

' 1, who, though of merchant's blood, am not a merchant ; who, 
though dabbling in authorship, rank not among the inspired ; who 
can neither uphold the arts with the hand of a sovereign, nor praise 
them with the pen of a poet ; who have only been able to bestow on 
a few humble artists the feeble patronage of an humble individual ; 
and who can only, athwart the din of trade, the hustle of politics, and 
the clamour of self-interest, blinded by ignorance, raise in favour of 
the fine arts a feeble voice; have done all I could: but the most ge- 
neral flame may begin in a single spark ; and should I succeed in 
kindling for the arts a purer, a more intense, a more universal love ; 
should I thus be instrumental in promoting in the country a new 
source of health, wealth, strength, vigour, and patriotism, and noble- 
ness of mind and feeling, most copious and most lasting — in calling 
forth to the evils awaiting a society whose prosperity borders upon 
plethora and dissolution, the most powerful preservative; I shall 
think myself the humble instrument of the greatest good that can be 
conferred upon humanity ; and when comes the hour of death, I shall 
think I have not lived in vain.* — Ibid. pp. xii. xiii. 

Mr. Hope's son, whose manner of editing this work deserves 
our praise, adds in a note, — 

' Of his enthusiasm in the cause of the arts, thus described, the fol- 
lowing lines, written late in life, entitled an " Adieu to Youth," give 
a vivid and a touching picture ; and, though they never were intended 
to meet the public eye, I cannot refrain from inserting them : — 

" DiBtaat 
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■ prejudice of the artist; not Iiastily written and ill-digested as in 
vibe one case, nor with a view to support some favourite syslem, 
Wn too often happens in the other ; not a dry, spiritless compila- 
Ktion ; but the product of a mind prepared fur such a task bj' na- 
Uure and study, having no motive to turn to the right or to the 
Teft, in order to be the favourer of this or that person, or to Halter 
''le caprice or the fashion of the day. 

The chief deficiency of this work, considered as a general 
history of architecture, consists in the far too little notice taken 
of the restoration of classical taste, and of all the multiform 
modifications which it has assumed in different ages, as intluenced 
by the tastes and habits of difi'erent countries. We have too high 
an opinion of the author's judgment not to suppose that, if life 
had been prolonged, he would have enlarged upon this important 
pait of the inquiry ; that he would have made due mention of the 
aqueducts, the harbours, and the aea-port moles of modern times^ 
of gates, and towers, and other parts of military architecture — 
and that he would also have dwelt more at length on construction 
and the various kinds of building materials. Some account should 
have been given of the Lido and fort of San Niccola, at Venice — 
of tlie fortifications of Zaru, and of the walls and gates, the vaults 
and bastions of Verona — all of them the work of San Michele — 
the forerunner of Vauban and Cohorn — and, in point of con- 
structive skill, the most eminent of modern architects. Vanvitelli's 
Caserta aqueduct, some of the bridges of Europe, the docks of 
Ferrol, Sheemess, Sic., Smeaton's t)ddystone Lighthouse, and 
such grand architectural enterprizes, equal in their kind tu the 
most celebrated of antiquity, the author's Judgment would, we 
doubt not, have considered as richly deserving of attention. 

On most of the other sections of the work we have no such 
criticism to advance. On all that relates to the middle ages, for 
example, Mr. Hope has brought to bear more erudition, acumen, 
and judgment than any preceding writer, not excepting the learned 
and judicious Agincourt. Aiming at truth, nothing is lightly ad- 
vanced ; facts and good sense lead to fair and natural inductions, 
and, if not always decisive, we know of no inferences equally 
plausible, or more entitled to consideration. The work is original 
witliout any affectation of originality. Novel ideas aie fairly put 
forward, strongly enforced, and happily illustrated by a host of 
examples. We acquiesce entirely in the justice of his strictures 
on certain vicious modes of building and decoration. They as- 
suredly will be unpalatable to many whose taste is thereby sharply 
reproved. It often happens that taste is inveterate, where it is 
^L indefensible; and it is vain to hope that the faith of the many in 
■ a 
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man in his rude state — the Carib, the New Zealander, the Tartar, 
&c. — being mere shelters from the inclemencies or heat of the 
climate, we arrive at epochs when the altar, the temple, or the 
dwelling-house, assuming a certain degree of form or character, 
may be dignified with the name of architecture. Mr, Hope re- 
gards the Hindoo, Persian, Chinese, Egyptian, and Grecian, as 
primitive styles, each indigenous lo the soil ; and accounts for any 
mutual conformity from similitude of climate, and from coinci- 
dences suggested by the materials, or by vegetable productions 
being common to different countries. To this we should add the 
consideration of the wonderful tendency of the efforts of the human 
mind in the infancy of art to arrive at nearly similar results. One 
of the author's opinions, that Grecian art derived no assistance 
from Egyptian, will not probably receive the concurrence of most 
of our readers. The general impression always has been, that the 
former people did borrow much from the Egyptians; and the 
new discoveries of every day are confirming it. The character, 
capability, and limits of the Greek style are, however, ^considered 
in a masterly manner. The propriety of each and every part of 
the temple — (and the temple is the beginning and end of Greek 
architecture) — is pointed out, as well as the relation which obtained 
between the ornaments and the destination of the edifice. 

' The Greeks (he says) were not trammelled by too precise 

rules But if ihey admitted not those arbitrary rules invented 

by the moderns, which serve only to lessen the beauties of architec- 
ture, they had been led by a happy organization for, and a profound 
study of Ats conditions, to adopt a great many others founded in 
nature itself, but unknown or unobserved by us, which enriched it 
materially,' — p. 42. 

' To the last days of its independence, the architecture of the Greeks, 
like a bird still unfledged and incapable of soaring in air, showed what 
some may call its purity, others its deficiencies. To the last their in- 
ability to place any upright supports — whether columns, piers, jambs, 
or continued walls, in places where a covered roof was necessary, at a 
greater interval than a block of stone, or beam of wood might span — 
generated a degree of narrowness arid contraction in their enclosures, 
and only permitted them to wall in a larger area on condition of 
leaving the edifice exposed to the sky. To the last their want of science 
produced an enormous consumption of materials in proportion to the 
apace obtained. To the last the internal forms must, with all the ele- 
gance that could be applied to their limited combinations of outlines, 
have displayed a want of height, an angularity, an absence of curve 
and swell which enables the arch and cupola, and vault, to produce 
equai variety, connection, and harmony.' — p, 53. 

To the new and important era in art that commences witli the 
arch, now so essential an element in building, we are introduced 
with this remark : — 

' Antifjuarians — 
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' Antiquarians — a race of men sometiwcB desirous of sbowin^ dial, 
where to others eli is darkness, ther can see clearlr Kg m davl^iit — 
frequently, in their zeal to inr^stig^aie and prove some peculiar point. 
forgetful to Eucertain whether it is worth proving, hare persusdrd 
themselves they traced the inTention of the srdi back, not merEly to 

Greecei but to Egypt and to India. It b impossible to prore 

tliat the Romans were, or that the Greeks were not, the iavenkin 
of tiie arch.' 

The arch may have originated in India, Egypt, or £tivria; 
but cut bono the mere geometrical fotm ? Tbat it wo* reserwd 
for the Romans in the zenith of their power to become fully ■!> 
(|uaintcd with the principle and power of the arch — and that this 
discovery, rendering available to conttnictiou every, even the poorest 
material, suggesled and facilitated the execution nf their vut ope- 
ratiooa — there can be no doubt whatever. Our author remarks 
lliat in Home — 

' There gradually arose a demand for bnildings on a scale such as 
tliL- world had never beheld, of public and of private utility, for the 

business and the diversion of the inhabitants Rome became the 

focus of an accumulatbn of wealth, compared with which that pos- 
sessed by any state at a former period, whether the commonwealths 

of Greece or the empires of Asia, was absolute indigence It 

were an endless task to recite the constructions so well adapted for 
every useful purpose, for erery object of magnificence, reared within 
the immediate vicinity of Rome — aqnedurts, bridges, fomms, basilicas, 
temples, palaces, hatlis, theatres, amphitheatres, stadia, hippodromes, 
naumachia, and triumphal arches.' 

He then proceeds to trace llie decline of the art to a depar- 
ture from the elementary model, and to the modification suggested 
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But our veneration need not go so far as to say, that inaamuch as 
Athenian architecture excels in pureness that of all other nations, 
the Athenians, had they kept their political independence, would 
have retained that architecture incorrupt and unchanged; or 
that, if they had thought tit to depart widely from the simplicity 
of the elementary model — (which they must have done had 
they been in the place of the Romans) — they would, nevertheless, 
have transcended all the performances of all other nations, and 
even those of their own descendants who worked under the 
Romans, by the invention of some faultless system of new forms. 
By those who thus decide the extremely narrow boundary of 
Grecian art, limited almost entirely to temples and porticos, and 
the fact that our earliest proofs of Roman corruption exist on 
the Grecian soil, have not been fully taken into consideration. 
On the other hand, because the Romans received the art pure, 
and did not preserve its purity, therefore to assume that they had 
no taste is a fallacy in reasoning arising from a blind enthusiasm 
for names, and an imperfect perception of the nature of the art, 
which requires allowance to be made for the infinite variety of 
structures demanded by the pride, wealth, and luxurious habits of 
the Roman people. We fully agree, however, with the author, 
that ' among all these recombinations of elements we nowhere 
discover any mode of decoration essentially new ; ' and that to this 
day the orders are, and ought to be, limited to the number ex- 
hibited in Grecian architecture. 

In his chapters on the architecture of the early Christians, and 
its modifications down to the restoration of classical taste — in- 
cluding a period of more than 1000 years — the author presents a 
vast mass of valuable materials, and most of which are now for the 
first time brought together. To this section of the work we beg 
the special attention of the reader. He will find much that is 
opposed to national predilection, and to the recorded opinions 
of national writers. Mr. Hope says of himself : — 

' Unfortunately, in my early travels, I chiefly thought of noticing 
thope productions of more ancient or more modern art which num- 
herless others had remarked before, and to which every guide-book 
directed my attention, instead of seeking those distant architectural 
approximations of the middle ages, which have yet been so little at- 
tended to, and which might make an interesting object to a traveller 
in the East as well as in Italy.'— p. 199, note. 

He lived to make amends for these early omissions — but such 
has not been the case with almost any of his rivals. 

W e have not space to dilate on those chapters which treat of the 
conversion of the basilica into the Christian temple — the distri- 
bution of the parts — the materials of construction — the ornaments 
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soon prevailed wherever the Latin church apreaJ its influence; from 
the shores of the Haltic to those of the Mediterranean ; in part adopted 
from the more ancient Roman and Byzantine stylea, in part differing 
from both — neither resembling the Roman basilica, nor the Greek 
cross and cupola.' — p. 250. 

In assigning dales to the list of monuments wliicli closes this 
section of the work, Mr. Hope agrees with Agincotn t, Muratort, 
and other antiquarians of note. It is proper, however, to observe, 
that tlie truth of the dates giveu to some celebrated cliurclies, 
for example those of S. Michele at Puviu, and S. Ambrogio at 
Milan, is by no means free from question. A controversy is even 
now going on ; tlie one party asserting the period to be that of the 
Lombard domination in Italy, whilst the other maintains that it 
cannot be fixed beyond tlie eleventli or twelfth century,* 

Arrived at a period when architecture underwent, both in forms 
and in science of construction, a complete revolution, Mr. Hope 
thus introduceii his profound investigation of the pointed-arch 
styles ■- 

' Just at the period when the Lombard, or what may more parti- 
cularly he called the round style of architecture, appeared, throughout 
the dominions of the Latin church, most firmly and uoiyersally esta- 
blished, — when it had, from its first source, spread in every direction, 
as far as the most extended influence of that church itself, — when its 
forms might, in a manner, have served to mark throughout Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, the precise extent and limits of the papal authority, 
— when, from its universal prevalence, it seemed to have secured an 
unlimited duration ; we see it all at once, in the latter half of the 
twelfth century, abandoned for a style, both in its essential principles 
and its ornamental accessories, entirely new, and different from that 
and from every other former style ; — of which I shall begin by stating 
the peculiar purposes, as shown by the modifications themselves, and 
the more essential transformations devised to attain these — forming its 
essential characteristics from its first birth, and through all the suc- 
(-csivee stags of its further development, till the time of its final ex- 
tmction After which, I shall investigate how, where, and among 
whom It aro<ie, and what different, lesser, more partial, and secondary 
change^- it successively esperienced previous to its ultimate abandon- 

' From the early, the widely diffused, and yet unconnected appear- 
nnce of the mere pointed arch, and at the sume time the evident con- 
tempt in which it was held, as a thing which might be admiasible, as 

■ Succhi anil Cordcro have written i 
Tlie essay of the Ittst-named writer, i 
of Brescia, is not sufficiKntly bnonii. 
VOL, Llll. wo. CVl. 
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absurdities of Dr. Warburlon, and Sir James Hall, who fancied 
a vegetable tjpe, are fully exposed, though it is perhaps slaying 
the slain. 

' Warliurton's idea, therefore,' in his concluding; words, ' more 
worthy of a fanciful novelist than of a grave divine and critic, should 
he discarded by others, as it was ultimately by himself; and as the 
objections to the entire tree, wth root and branches, of the English 
bishop, apply equally to the insulated post and tivig;s of the Scotch 
baronet, we shall leave them to strike what roots and put forth what 
branches they cani' — p. 373. 

Not less whimsical is Murphy's reasoning on the origin of the 
pointed style, published in his Introductory Essay on the Batalba 
Church ; and as far removed from truth as even that is Dr. Milner's 
discovery of a type in the accidental interlacings of round arches. 
So far was the reverend archaiologist carried out of his depth, in 
his anxiety to establish this theory, that the building, and the very 
point of the building, from vheuce the whole world derived 
Gothic architecture, were boldly fixed upon — in utter ignorance 
that similar combinations of arches were still visible in many 
Lombard structures of much earlier date than St. Cross at Win- 
chester. -But to expose the utter futility of the whole hypothesis, 
' that from such superficial pointings arose, not only the arches, 
but all the other peculiar subsequent modifications exclusively 
belonging to the architecture known to us by the name of Gothic,' 
the perusal of the 34th chapter of the work under review will be 
amply sufiicient. 

A more important question remains : — Which nation of Europe 
was the originator of Gothic architecture? France, Germany, 
Spain, and England have all put forward their claims. Mr. 
Hope's inferences are drawn from the history, chronological and 
artistic, of the different countries, and from more valuable in- 
formation afforded by the appearance, tendency, and internal 
qualities of the new fashion itself ; and he is decidedly of opinion 
that England can, on no ground, lay claim either to the invention, 
to priority in its adoption, or to superlative excellence in its prac- 
tice. 

' It must be evident to all who have had an opportunity of com- 
paring the different principal species of pointed edifices, in all the va- 
rious countries possessing Kuch, and who are not blinded by national 
prejudice— first, that, of the features of this style, such as clustered 
columns, pointed arches, groined vaults, taken each insulatediv and 
stparalelv, and unconnei ted in a single complete system, the Conti- 
nent atfords much earlier specimens ; secondly, that, of these dif- 
ferent paitB connected in oue general consistent system, and wholly 
void of all mixture with features of the round styles, France, and Gi 
many especially, offer examples, each in its peculiar sort earlier than 
S A 2 those 
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dwiHiiiiiu, ■■ die •?«ater part of tbcae rowi , m dissent from 
Mr. Hofre's sunaan ijetnal uf liE an^ua^ty to Fnwlanrl. 
Thoc e» cmlauiK a moiiincatWK ol tbe style pecnliar to our $oil : 
k » 4ne wfaicfa. » ic ijiied^ duoRsiiMl iindis die Tudon, may 
W afri^ de^igirabnl b* iheir naiiK : but ii is precisety ibaC one 
■MidficBtUMi wbtnriB ttte -^^rvatesc abermdua trrini the true prio' 

ciffas of potnted an:iutecQtr« :s remariurtl diaE ;u nrhicb ibe 

jImiIwI, lilies and acute an^li^. its niast e:Aential elemetits, ai« 
e«errwhet« supplaobni b* tne le^t Inw and the rectangle, anil 
bv ibt Qr vent -ibtuse FermimuioiB, and square compartments 
enctmin; liepoisaed arcbes. 

• Okir saiTed edifices,' Mr. Hove proceeds, - vrfaicb. like the cstfae- 
jtab of Vock, Licooiii, Weils, Wiucbcster. Worcester. GIOHCSHer. 
tiiillillft 111. WedtmiiLster. aad dditira, abow the beauties al tite podntBd 
Btjtts must conspicuously, if aii^y*«(I. will Iw louiui to displzv iB 
eiegaiacies in diHacbeil piu^s, nuc oaiv uacoiuKcted iritb. but diMor- 
(idut truffi, the style ot <xh«r p«ris ; lad vih:cii indicace th y iden 
for tbviu ttt hiivti iKvn burrowud pieceawai from other ijiuirtets; 
mtber thitu in tbui t;<'anii ^L-cuiiiaiiiM oi -nil the parts and amtr of 
lh<t \*htti». wliiiih miiHE oii iiitUipinous urrginal ixmcepEiaii, from 
which evury dvtait flows alike, us tram th« same copuas saorce; 
sucb AS may be mmi in ibe moitt celebrated edifices ui tbe poiiited 
-'■■ ' - ill yrau>.-e. Gartiuttiy. aiid Italy r Uiosa of Abb^riHe. Sc Oiner- 
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these arcLes theinselvea arose ; they do not show the design of these 
buildings as, in their whole, conceived on the spot where they stand 
— such as in Germany those immense cathedrals, whose roofs — and 
those stupendous steeples, whosu summits — like those of Strasburg, 
Cologne, Frankfort, Ulra. Ratisbon, and Vienna, seem, from the very 
foundation of the building, to have been considered as integral parts 
of the design, to grow out of the very base, and to begin that pyra- 
midising which is only to end at their highest apex. Finally, what- 
ever fine specimens of the pointed style England may possess in that 
art, which is one of necessity — architecture — stand insulated, uni 
nected with, unresembled, unconfirmed in the originality they claim,. ' 
by any body of specimens in the other arts of elegance less indiS'^L 
pensable, such as sculpture, painting, miniature and manuscript' I 
writing, all in the same peculiar style, all alike notoriously indige-^l 
nous, offering the same characteristics, evidently proceeding frona.'^ 
the same abundant source, the same school, which are calculated b 
prove, through the analogy, the equally native source of that architec 
ture. All these, on the other hand, France, in some degree, Germany,JB 
in a more remarkable manner, displays.' — p. 404-406. 

' Thus England can on no grounds whatever claim the conceptioail 
of the pointed style, as a grand whole, connected and harmonising iojll 
all its parts : we shall even see that it is perhaps, among the couo't 
tries which adopted it, one of the farthest removed from its sourcef, 
one of those which admitted it last, and which displayed it with les»J 
vastness, and iess variety ; as must be notorious to all those who have, j 
travelled in France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, and Spain, and havB- ' 
seen the magnificent monuments that fill most of these countries ; 
have heard of those others, no longer existing, which graced them 
before their revolutions, civil and religious,' — pp. 408, 409. 

In corroboration of this, take Mi>ller's criticism on our most 
admired cathedral — that of York : — 

' As the English lay such positive claims to the merit of having in- 
vented and improved the point ed-arcli style, a closer examination of 
this church will not be superflnous. Its main forma, the low gable- 
roof, and the flat towers, evidently belong to a southern style of 
building. The whole ornamental system, on the t'Ontrary, is of 
northern origin, and stands in evident contradiction to these leading 
forms. The pointed gable which crowns the middle window, and is 
repeated in all the ornaments of the edifice, does not harmonise with 
the flat gable of the roof. The flat roofs of the towers correspond as 
little with the other parts of the building ; they should have neces- 
sarily terminated in pyramids, as all the smaller towers of the aspiring 
pillars have the pyramidal form. All this shows the incongruous 
mixture of two perfectly heterogeneous styles of building ; and pre- 
judices us so much the less in behalf of the originality of the English 
ecclesiastic architecture — as, at the time when York Minster was 
built, the German churclies already displayed the completest develop-. 1 
ment of the art." — £jsai^ on Gothic Archileclure, p. 79, This 
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as they had previously done in Italy ; and that the Germans are the 
nation of Europe who, since the ancients, at least out of Italy, are the 
■moat signalized ia inventions. Moreover, they were the firat in the 
north to have a school of painting, chasing, engraving, and miniature, 
of their own; and, in a. manner, are the only nation who, in the pro- 
ductions of each of these arts alike showed a particular fondness for 
the introduction of that same peculiar species of ornamental forms 
which we find in the pointed architecture. It is exemplified in every- 
thing; and even in their written characters, still in use, composed 
of rigid perpendicular lines, connected with sharp cusps, angles, and 
pediments. 

' The Germans and Lombards, having a mutual sovereign, were 
brought into frequent contact. A rivalry ensued in taste, ideas, and 
arts, manifested in the new forms and modifications affected by the 
former, even in what they borrowed from Italy. The most ce- 
brated structures of Germany offer, in all their component parts, 
piers, buttresses, pillars, arches, vaults, roofs, spires, and pinnacles, 
from the lowest foundation to the highest superstructure, in a degree 
unequalled elsewhere, a compactnes.s, consistency, and harmony with 
each other ; a gradual growth of the higher out of the lower, and 
pyraTtiidising ; an intention, announced from the lowest, and fulfilled 
to the very highest, of making every part tall, and sharp, and aspir- 
ing alike ; proving that, even before the first and lowest was com- 
menced, the size, and form, and weight, and pressure of the loftiest 
and last must have been calculated. 

' In Germany, and in Germany alone, the more celebrated struc- 
tures in the pointed style, whether churches or steeples, not only 
possess, in all their component parts, a harmony with and adaptation 
to each other, but, moreover, in all these component parts, both low 
and high alike, through their uniform apirineas and sharpness, mani- 
fest a peculiar fitness for a climate exposed to heavy snow-falls, that 
require to be prevented from resting upon and weighing down their 
coverings, and are better contrived to obviate this inconvenience than 
the pointed edifices of any other country. In Germany, and in Ger- 
many alone, we have, among the archives of chapters, found actual 
working drawings of edifices erected, or to be erected, on such a scale, 
and so complete and minute, as to prove that on the spot, and among 
the local lodges of freemasons, existed, as well the head tliat invented 
as the hand that executed those monuments.' — p. 417. 

We think Mr. Hope's argument on this whole subject unan- 
swerable ; but we are still inclined to lliink that, in some respects, 
he has not judged English pointed architecture altogether fairly. 
Allowing a superior character to the finest continental structures, 
there surely are many specimens in this kingdom well worthy of 
claiming our admiration : and we conceive the author would not, on 
L redection, have cited with praise Bath, — one of our poorest cathe- 
ft dials, — and yet omitted all mention of Wells, Salisbury, and the 
^ fronts 
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' To attribute to tliese Greeks the new love for arts and literature, 
which, after so many centuries of indifference, arose in Italy, is to do 
them too great honour.' — p. 514. 

The honour is certainly to be given mainly to the Tuscans — 
Gaddi, Orcagna, Aniolfo, the Pisani, Masuccio, Cimabue, 
Giotto, and Masaccio prepared the way for Ghiberli and Donuto, 
Brunelleschi and Alberti. Tlie genius of these great revivers, en- 
lightened by deep reflection and lliestiidy of the ancient monuments 
extant in their country, owed little or nothing to the artistic lessons 
of Constantinople. Yet iu ail this we must not be suspected of 
any wish to dtpreciate the salutary influence of certain learned 
exiles, who, after the fall of Palasologus, repaid the hospitality of 
Italy by further stimulating and enlightening her admiration of 
the master-pieces of Greek literature, and thus most powerfully 
advancing the already commenced ' march of intellect' and of 
taste in all departments. 

Our limits do not allow us to examine in detail the subsequent, 
although practically that is much the most important, section of 
Mr. Hope's work. We must, however, find room for his brilliant 
analysis of the tirst scion that sprung from the revived stock of 
what he — (perhaps not with complete accuracy or justice) — calls 
' Orecian Architecture :' — 

'A mere masquerade under ancient features, rather than a true 
imitation of the ancient principles in building, produced these linea- 
ments. Whatever might be tlie extent and vastness of the whole, 
the parts still were made to look like a collection of miniature 
models. Like every tyro in a new science, who, proud of his acquire- 
ments, wishes to display all he has learnt, and bv that means only 
shows that he has not yet learnt all, the new architects seemed to 
make each new building a pattern-book only of all the different ancient 
orders. The minuteness of the sub-divisions and the lowness of the 
relief might be well enough calculated to give to buildings really 
small, and only intended to be seen from a short distance, an appear- 
ance of size ; but, from the flatness, the low relief of the di^creiit 
members, the total want of that boldness, that projection, that breadth 
of light and shade, necessary to produce a distant effect, it left those 
really large, tame, and insipid ; and as the want of strong contrast 
of light and shade was often supplied by the juxtaposition of a great 
variety of materials and colours, it frequently resembled a painted 
more than a real architecture. Those imitations of animal and ve- 
getable life — of nature and of art, made to grow out of each other in 
the most whimsical manner, which Vitruvius describes as already in 
his time superseding all other architectural decorations of a chaster 
sort — which the excavations of ancient baths and other aubterraneoua 
L structures had again brought to light — which thence had at first re- 
H «eived the appellation of grotesques, or ornamsnts found in grottos — 
Hfin its original sense more appropriate than that which fathers tliem 
^L upon 
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or symmetry. This taste, too, like all the former born in Italy, sooa, 
passed into France. It graced the dotage of the fourteenth LoufeJ 
whose youth had seen better things. From France it spread like 
wild -fire all over the Continent, and was -vvafted across the channel to 
the British shores, where — as it is well shown in Italy in the modem 
jjart of Pii'anesi's prints, and in France in the pictures of Wattea: 
itis happily exemplified in the furniture of Hogarth's compositit 
and known by the name of the old French taste. Though Italy has 
the credit of the invention, its proper name should be the inane or 
frippery style.' — p. 557-559. 

Strong as is thb denunciation of a taste now (infortunately the 
fashion of the day, it deserves no more lenient treatment — it is no 
better than a mere melhodized system of defoimity, reducible to 
no other rule or principle but that of an abhorrence of all true 
geometrical forms — the only elements of beauty in architectural 
composition. We see a misture of lines the most incongruous j 
the cui-ve cut short in the midst of its course by the straight line, 
and the straight distorted from its direction, reverting again to tlte 
circumflex : nothing is continuous ; and none of this maze uf in- 
volved lines, fatiguing and perplexing the eye, can be unravelled 
or traced to a natural termination. There is a constant recurrence 
of every ugly angle, and nowhere the rectangle. All that is rational 
is reversed ; we see weights tottering under shambling supports, 
and slight shelves and cornices sustained on thick and gouty piers 
and consoles : even the surfaces, when not Hat, do not follow an 
easy uudulalion, but the level part suddenly rises into a swell, and 
as abruptly again subsides into a plane. Such conceits as these, 
and bouquets, and flames, and frills, and linen-folds, wrought in 
hard and solid material, it were endless to enumerate. This worst 
of French tastes, the returning light of reason has long since caused 
our neighbours themselves utterly to discard. Let us hope tliat its 
ill-placed admiration will be transient also among ourselves. All 
experience shows, that an alfection for forms repugnant to the 
beau-ideal of the Greeks and Romans, be they Chinese, Egyptian, 
Dutch, or Gallic, is sure to be ephemeral; reasonsoon intervenes, 

tand leads us back to truth. 
Revived classic architecture would do little honour to Italy, if 
puly to be estimated by what modern Rome contains. But— 
' In other parts," says Mr. Hope, ' there started up now and then an 
architect who, like Palladio, sought to stem the torrent of bad, and 
tu construct edilices in a better taste. Many supi;rb fai;ades, con- 
cealed in the narrow streets and the most uncouth corners of Vieenza, 
still bear the marks of hia sublime genius. It is singular, that — while 
Rome, where existed the finest and most numerous remains of ancient 
architecture, should have produced Fontana, Borromini, and ISernim, 
most remarkable for whim and extravagance — in the north of Jtaly 
" should 
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lit in a continued line. The pedestals 
)ccasionally suppressed — ^an improvement 
3 of his predecessors, which deserves 

of the piers between the windows — in 
tive proportions of void and solid space, 
1 flat to the projections — the quantity of 

and shadow — ralladio's elevations* are 

the projections so happy, that either to 
illibly mar the general effect. Scarcely any 
ided in the same way, yet they are seldom 
, proving in this how rule is nothing with- 
-that, far from there being any absolute 

demanded for almost every accident of 
tive as well as positive, and what is a de- 
be even felicitous in certain circumstances, 
md effect, so important, and so little un- 
iposition, is pleasingly exemplified in the 
ho estimates the design of this little coun- 
etrical drawings only, can have no idea of 
e outline and form to the situation. There 
ery conducive to beauty in an elevation, 
ted by modern artists — that it looks not 
ut also in oblique views. No one has 
ely the difficult art of profiling than Pal- 
in palaces, as of old in the Roman, the 
3cture is often chiefly displayed within the 
}ers of this master, apparently, have not 
ds. 

that this great man had not the oppor* 
tyro enjoys, that of drawing from the mo- 
elf, as well as from the less pure remains 
ivhat he has done gives assurance that^he 
at his death nearer perfection than it now 

to be. As it was, had he been equally 
:n of inferior intellect — his contempora- 
of governments — had he been employed 
luct operations on a large scale, he would, 
equeathed to posterity an art invested with 

e to the profusion of ornament on some of his eleva- 
f in condemning even this. The Greeks, scrupulous 
, lavished on the walls sculpture, and even painted 
n truths Palladio is not answerahle for what is thus 
n of the day to indulge fancy in plaster figures and 
rchitecture ; and Vittoria, and other famous stuccoists, 
ody their fancies on the s;nooth walls raised by the 

higher 
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■itilitv and practical application, to the great variety of later deve- 
lopments of the art, suggested by the increasing demands of new 
conditions of society — never contemplated in Athenian philoso- 
phy — either deceive themselves, or would deceive others. 

The Greek temples, in the first place, exquisitely beautiful so far 
Bs they go, were meant for a worship which did not require the pre- 
sence of the multitude within the walls. They are all m the interior 
of very small dimensions; and, from a similar cause, they are 
equally poor as regards the means of obtaining light. In Christian 
churches, where a multitude congregate, ample space is de- 
manded, and also an abundant supply of light to be transmitted 
through openings in the lateral walls, and not through the roof 
and doonvay alone. These considerations suggested to the Rom^n 
Christians the superior advantages of the Basilican over the Temple 
form. The Roman basilica is the real archetype of modem 
churches ; and if for such structures the Temple of the Greeks is 
inappropriate, much more must it be so for all domestic purposes. 
The architect of the present day may continue to observe as 
much Grecian severity of character as he chooses ; but he ought 
to know that he has at his command resources, drawn from old 
Roman magnificence, and from the happy inventions of modern 
Italy, far greater than Greece can furnish ; and he will do wisely not 
to debar himself from still further enriching his mind in other coun- 
tries of Europe. In this way disciplined and instructed, if the 
aspirant to fame in his calling is capable of rising above a feeble 
practitioner, he will be strong enough to withstand the empyricism 
of the day, and advance the art by opening an abundant source of 
invention. Then, in pursuit of the grand, he will not rest in mere 
size and mass — ponderosity will not be mistaken for solidity, 
meagreness and debility for lightness and elegance, baldness for 
simplicity, perplexity for variety, insipidity for sobriety, nor de- 
formity for symmetry and beauty. 

At present all is unsettled — each professor has his idol ,■ one 
rears a barn-like parish church, and would have Norman ugli- 
ness admired for its cheapness; another would revive the bas- 
tard style of King James, in street architecture, and raises up 
a tower-like house, as if to deter imitation ; a third gentleman, 
fond of innovation and devoid of taste, may revert to Hindoo or 
Egyptian forms and ornaments. A large class are for the re-esta- 
blishment of Gothic, blind to the fact, which they demonstrate by 
their own pi-actice, that the spirit of the style and the ability so to 
build have departed from us, as much as the social state which in- 
spired them. There are others, and they are, as has already been 
hinted, an increasing sect, who can endure the ravings of Borromini, 
and would imitate the French vagaries of the same school. But the 
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H pf knowledge. We should thus render available lo instruction all 
^v that the civilization of those couutries has produced, and give the 
H widest possible expanse to genius ; but at the same time we 
H should enjoin the avoiding of all heterogeneous mixtures — the 
P constant observauce of fitness of character and consistencj 
throughout — of the relation of all the parts, one to another, and 
each to the whole ; and last, not least, the shunning of a scrupu- 
lous!}' affected purism — scarcely less baneful than the opposite 
extreme, licentiousness. Thus may a truly national style be 
created, as uniform in principle, as capable of endless variety in 
practice. In the hope of such a consummation we confidently 
rest, and gladly bear testimony once more to Mr. Ijope's distin- 
guished services towards its attainment. 



Art. IV .—Correspondence d'Orieni, 1830, 1831. Par M. 
Michaud, de I'Acad&mie Frangaise, et M. Poujoulat. Vols, I, 
toV. Paris, l«33-4. 
"jIT MICHAUD, the well-known historian of the Crusades, 
XTJ.« ija(j meditated a more complete and elaborate account of 
his travels in the East : the state of his health, and the fatal influ- 
ence of the recent revolution on his fortunes, have compelled him 
to abandon this design, and to publish his correspondence with 
his private friends, of which the fifth volume now lies before us. 
The first of the series contains letters written during his voyage, 
up to his arrival on the plain of Troy; the second those from the 
shores of the Hellespont and Constantinople; the third those on 
the road from Constantinople to Jerusalem ; the fourth and the 
fifth (with the sixth yet unpublished) embrace those written from 
Palestine, Syria, and Egypt. 

However we may regret the circumstances which have interfered 
with the accomplishment of M. Micbaud's more ambitious pro- 
ject, we doubt whether we should not have made a disadvantageous 
exchange, if these agreeable letters, written with all the freshness 
and animation of the author's daily impressions and feelings, had 
L_J»een wrought up into a stalely and laboured book of travels. 
^( M. Michaud is of the old school in politics and religion, How- 
lliver his opinions on the first bead may be unsuited at present to 
|. Jbe meridian of f aris, his ardent though liberal Christianity is an 
L iBXcellent qualification for a traveller in the East, most especially 
Lia Palestine. There is something very touching in his allusions 
L to the misfortunes of his patrons and friends. We pity that man 
twhose heart is so hardened, and his moral sense rendered so 
Lfjbtuse by party feeling, as not to admire the honourable fidelity 
2 B & with 
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with which the Carlist man of letters, the consistent loyalist, ad- 
heres to the fallen fortunes of his pohtical friends, and contemplatei 
the vicissitudes of power and dintinction with a wise and religioiis 
melancholy. ' If he had written what might be called a wort," 
M. Michaud modestly soys, ' lie would have dedicated it to the mi- 
nister to whom he had been indebted for valuable encoiiragemeDl.' 
• It would have been pleasant to address flattery to misfortntK, 
and to (ittermy gratitude through the bars of a prison. I trust, not- 
withalandinii, that Prince Polignac will find herein the expression of 
those sentiments of attachment which no revolution can wet ' 
shall consider myself happy, if. from the distant countries of 
( can bring him, I will not say an enjoyment, but a distract] 
the best fortune I can wish for my book and for myself 
occupy for some hours the studious leisure of his captivity/ 

M. Michaud was at Toulon preparing for his voyage during tks 
scenes of joyous festival which celebrated the embarkalioa of ibe 
expedition against Algiers. Some dark presentiments even tfaea 
overshadowed his mind. 

' If it be true that we have always some hope in the time of IIu■fil^ 
tune, we have atvrays some fear to chequer our days of happiness. Ditt- 
ing my itay at Toulon I saw General Bounnont almost every day ; ve 
had formerly known each other in the prison of the Tempie, in thai 
prison where every stone was prophetic of calamity. Since that time 
our lives had experienced every vicissitude of fortune ; and by a sin- 
KulkT destiny, behold! each now found himself at the head of a crusade; 
M. de Bounnont commanding a noble army, and preparing an inn- 
sion In which the genius of Charles V. had failed ; I finishing my 
cart«r ks an historian by a niore modest expedition, and setting ont 
with the pilgrim staff and scrip to follow tbe tracks of the craven 
whuso exploits 1 had related. Our present situation did not blind 
•ither of us ; and the Aiture present^ itself through our old recol- 
ttcUons of the Teai|tle. Ge&eral Boonaont was occupied with tlie 
wtpftntilMW fi>r Us ^reat rnuade, tmA had no tinw for other thcughb. 
But I. wIk> had not ao muiy pnfamioas to make, had time to i^di- 
tot* oa tba i)iK«r«rat^ of hunan albin.' 

Amonc Ute Hlerary frtends lo wlioaa diese letters are addressed, 
BU|w«i9 iho name of M. Baxio, the aalkw of a very clever work. 
' l.'E|KK]ue saiu Nom.' It coatains a set of sketdie^ of Panstan 
soriflx aitd luanoers, front tbe bigbest to tbe lowest classes, wriUen 
itt the t,-lMnnr[cr of a looi^a- — (ibe aeaiest void which «e can 
ihiuk iX' til answer lo famtmr) — werj y a|ihii , fiaD ot ^joicC iroof , 
aud ih4 altogether very ^rmuaUe n ibc chvp aifcicb took pbce 
«l the Kirt\4utk»t i.>i' the Three D»a^ 

But dtoii^ the pulibcal c 

pint on-uiaairilT ' ' 
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tlie most liberal of his readers to be full of good sense and modera- 
lion. He appears to have laid himself out to obtain information 
from ail classes and nations, Turks, Greeks, and Franks, about 
their present feelings and opinions. There are many passages in- 
structive as well as amusing upon the state of regenerated Greece, 
Turkish reform, and Egyptian political economy. But the great 
charm of the book is the colouring which it has taken from the 
author's former studies. Though keenly alive to the old classical 
associations which haunt the shores of Greece and Asia Minor, 
M. Michaud, and his young disciple M. Poujoulat, who seems to 
have been fully impregnated with the spirit of his master, are con- 
stantly starting off into the antiquarianism of the middle ages. 
In the Morea and in Asia Minor, they willingly abandon Leonidas 
and Achilles to follow the steps of Villehardouin, of Conrad, or of 
Frederick the Swabian. Even in Palestine, though strongly im- 
pressed with Christian reverence for those scenes which have been 
ennobled by a holier presence, they still lind time to trace the lields 
in which Godfrey and English Kichard planted the triumphant 
banner of the Cross. We are glad that an example is thus set to 
future travellers to turn some part of that attention which has so 
long been exclusively bestowed on the monuments of classic times, 
and the illustration of the Greek and Roman writers, to these, 
very often the most picturesque, and by no means the least inte- 
resting remains of antiquity. In Italy, it is sometimes extremely 
disappointing, that while the guide-books and the ordinary volumes 
of travels are full of trite quotations, and lavish of their erudition 
on every field, on every stone, which is connected with Roman anti- 
quity, we seek in vain for information on the history of some wild 
castle trembling upon a precipice, or some grey convent which 
bounds the horizon ; yet each of these buildings is perhaps con- 
nected with limes as eventful, or at least with exploits as stirring 
and adventurous, as those of the Roman age. All this, however, 
is to be wrought out by the traveller himself from the voluminous 
pages of Muralori, or those valuable local histories in which 
Italian literature is so rich, but which require no slight sacrifice 
of time and labour to work the way through their thick close- 
printed quartos. A guide-book or a volume of travels, which 
should devote itself in some part to the romantic antiquities of 
Italy, and perhaps of Greece, would be a companion which every 
intelligent traveller would receive with grateful welcome. 

Before we illustrate the manner in which this 'ruling passion' 
for the picturesque and romantic associations of the middle ages 

E' " iles at once at the sight of any shore or country signalized by 
remarkable scenes during the Crusades, we must pause to 
oduce a very pleasing specimen of the descriptive powers of 
M. Michaud. 
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this time, the reign of the Emperor Frederick II. From Sicily 
we follow our author's vessel to the shores of Greece, but even in 
the bay of Pylos the remembianre of old Nestor, of the battle of 
Spiiacteria, immortalized in the page of Thncjdides, and that of 
Navarino, which awaits its immortality, cannot withdraw our author 
from his old allies. The comparison between Nestor and Ni- 
cholas of St. Omer is whimsically characteristic, 

' Our old chronicles inform ua that Nicholas of St. Omer caused 
the castle of Navarin to be built, that is to say, he reconstructed the 
city of Pylos. One ia delighted to see the name of Nestor mingled 
up with that of a knight of Picardy or Flanders : the former quitted 
Greece, with his aons, to fight under the walls of Troy { the knight of 
Picardy, with his family, quitted France to go to the conquest of By- 
zantium or JerusaJem. Nestor returned to hia beloved Pylos ; but the 
lords of St, Omer renounced their native country, to establish them- 
selves in the sovereigntyof Thebes and on the coast of Messenia. At 
present, what remains of Pylos or of ancient Navarin is a vast en- 
closure, surrounded by walls flanked with towers ; these walls and 
tower, which call to mind tlie fortifications of feudal France, have 
not greatly suffered by the encroachments of time. Shrubs, plants, 
and grass grow in the deserted inclosure ; serpents, tortoises, and 
grasshoppers are the last inhabitants of the city of Nestor and St. 
Omer.' 

M. Michaud does not take a very sanguine view of the prospects 
of regenerated Greece. His visit took place during the negotiation 
with Prince Leopold, who had not yet abandoned all thought of 
the throne of Athens ; but who since then, unlike the good knigbt 
of St. Omer, has preferred a palace in Flanders to the united king- 
doms of Nestor, Agamemnon, and Theseus. King Otho bad not 
yet been heard of as a candidate for the crown of Greece. There 
is much sound wisdom in the following observations : — 

' When we consider the population, almost entirely recruited from 
foreign countries, on all the shores of Greece, we regret not to find 
some agricultural settlers, some men fit to cultivate the soil ; these 
are the men which the country wants ; but all those who arrive bring 
only unproductive industry, and are urged by the necessity of li^nng 
at the expense of others. All the inhabitants are traders or brokers ; 
all these traders, the Greeks like the rest, aspire to nothing but to 
make the pay of the soldiers pass into their own purses, and behold in 
their deliverers only strangers by whom they may enrich themselves, 
or at least gain a few piastres. As to the French military men, they 
are melancholy and silent, a singular contrast with the notion enter- 
tained in France of the happiness which it is to live under the beau- 
tiful sky of Greece. The letters they receive are full of congratu- 
1 lations and expressions of envy at their lot. Their answers would, 
H doubtless, be very curious to read; they must be full of grievances, of 
H J^rets, and all of the words in our language which express melan- 
B^ choly, 
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Is master -piece of epic poetry, aa they state, is the work of several 
3, we must admit that all these authors had visited the si^ena 
e events, that they had all seen the same things in the same 
r ; for in every part of the poem there is the same local colour- 
r, the same sky, the same nature, the same aspect of the country. 
B perfect an agreement between several different poets would m 
lost a miracle. 1 have not stitficient books with me to discuss to 
t bottom such a question ; but on my return to France, I am dts 
s to occupy myself seriously with it, if jealous politics will still 
to employ ourselves with literature. As a return for all 
I pleasures which Homer has given me, liow delightful it would be 
e him back hia name, and to make my voice heard in favour rf 
K divine poet whom they would despoil of his glory ! ' ' 

■TVe will engage, when it appears, to pay due attention to M'. 
nichaud's vindication of Homer, even at the peril of reviving thfi ■ 
aforesaid formidable controversy. Unfortunately, this controversv | 
betrays so much discrepancy in the views of those who have traced 
the local scenery of Homer in the Tread, as in great degree to * 
neutralize the value of tlieir testimony to his truth and exactness. 
Though all agree in the exquisite truth of Homer's local descrip^ ' 
tiona, they are so prone to dispute the site of every particular 
scene — the fig-tree, the Sciean gate, the course of the Simois and ! 
of the Scauiauder, and even the ' whereabouts' of Troy ilself^ 
that we are tempted to doubt whether it is not the perfect fideliti' 
of the poet to the truth of general nature which enables the ima- j 
ginative reader to find the scene of his descriptions wherever he 
is disposed to seek it. 

The local magnificence and the external appearance of Con- 
stantinople may seem dangerous and almost forbidden ground, 
since the descriptions of Gibbon and the author of ' Auastasius.' 
Byron's fine sketch of the Dardanelles, with its light and graceful 
shipping, (in his controversy with Bowles,) equally seta at defiance 
the host of modern travellers, who would rc-toucli his inimitable 
picture. Yet the following observations place even the view of 
Constantinople in rather a new light : — 

' That which strikes European travellers the moat, when they arrive 
at Constantinople, is the oriental character of the city ; a character 
which it received from its Mahometan population, transplanted from 
Asia, with their customs, their industry, and even their architecture. 
Take away from the city of Stamhoul that which proclaims the pre- 
sence and the dominion of the Turks — take away its three hundred 
mosques, its vast cemeteries shadowed with cypresses— there will still 
remain its port, its two seas, its enchanting situation ; but the view of 
this great city will have lost all which to ua looks picturesque and 
original. The principal mosques of the Osmanii capital have been 
often described ; nothing has been neglected to make us acquainted 
>. (Vrith the form and the construction of these religious edifices, but it 

appears 
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dresaed as in former times. A reform in the costumes has begun, 
and day after day the Turks are abandoning the prejudices which 
relate to their dress. The turban has lost its gtory \ it is scarcely 
remembered that there were siKty different ways of wearing 
it. The Ulemas, who have remained faithful to the turban, have 
reduced it to a simple ahawl wound round the head. The com- 
mon head-dresa is a red cap with a tassel (pompon) of blue silk. 
An assemblage of Turks, with their red, yellow, and while turbans, 
used to be compared to a border of tulips ; they are now only like a 
field of corn-flowers and wild poppies. The slippers and yellow boots 
have been replaced by Frank boots and shoes ; instead of their long 
robe, the Turks wear a frock coat with buttons, like a polonaise ; 
those who belong; to the army have a narrow vest, with a clasp in 
front, pantaloons which tighten as they come down to the bottom of ] 
the lefT ; and over this dress a blue or scarlet mantle. The official f 
regulations of costume have indeed respected the beard, and all which 
relates to the hair — yet even the beard has undergone a revolution ; 
the military and the young Effendis now hardly ever wear it. It is 
right to fix the date of this revolution in Mussulman costume ; in a 
short time the chang-e will be more complete, and travellers who arrive 
after us will find in Stamboul only the dresses of the Franks.' 

The Ottoman diplomatists now in London are indeed, as far aa 
regards external things, very poor representatives of those who ' 
used to delight our eyes. Their liead-dreas is really a hideous ■ 
red night-cap — their frocks appear to be caricatures of their 
Russian friends' undress uniforni; — and what is worst, the new 
garb reveals what the old one hid effectually — viz. that, as com- 
pared wiih ourselves, the Turks of this day are rather a puny 
race of men ! But the dress of the ladies (there is still some hope 
and consolatiou in these revolutionary proceedings) as yet has 
undergone no reform. The long feredge, of every colour in the 
rainbow, still conceals their forms; the slippers and yellow boots 
refuse to betray the shape of their legs and feet. They are stiU 
closely wrapped up from the eyes of tiie profane, ' and tlie eternal 
muslin veil shrouds all but their eyes and pencilled eyebrows,' . . . 
' History,' says M. Michaud, ' will not fail to preserve the curious 
fact, that a great revolution in dress has taken place in the East 
with which the female sex has had no concern. If reform shall 
at length invade the female attire, what will be the effect of such 
a change on the manners of the country ? ' 

Seriously speaking, to what can all this lead? — are these the 
superficial symptoms of a more important change, slowly work- 
ing its way into the Turkish character? Will Kuropean intelli- 
gence, industry, activity, follow the adoption of European dress 
and habits? It is not merely the Koran, but something of the 
ancient nomadic character of the Turcoman tribes, which seems, 
notwithstanding 
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becoming an Europeaa power — its own provinces growing up 
into independent kiugdotns — the fate of Turkey is a most curious 
problem to the speculative historiau, — to the statesman a subject 
of profound and anxious interest. 

To both the historian and statesman the Correspondence of M. 
Micbaud may be recommended: if by no means the work of ^ i 
very deep political thinker, it is that of a man of acute observatioa i 
and iuCelligence, who has endeavoured to mingle, as far as b« ! 
might, with all classes, and to ascertain the general sentimenta of 1 
the different races as to the present slate of Turkey, and the , 
workings of Sultan Mahnioiid's reforms. Of the first act of theso ,/ 
reforms, the destruction of the Janissaries, we have already had i 
several accounts, apparently well worthy of confidence. That <^ J 
M. Michaud gives lew new details, but his comparison betweE 
a Turkish and a French revolution is sufficiently lively and amui 
ing lo justify another extract : — 

'All the revolutions in the world have a certain resemblance; 1:1 
only remark In that of the Turks what is new to us. That whicJ)'J 
struck me most in all that was told me, is the silence which prevails 1 
in the midst of the greatest agitations. Among the Turks, disturbance n 
in the minds of the people is often carried to a great height without tho ' I 
coimtry appearing in the least agitated; in our cities in France fa&--J 
tions can do nothing without noise— the chariot of revolution onljf f 
rolls in the midst of popular clamours. Here anger has no desin 
show itself, it feels no necessity to spread itself abroad to satisfv its 
impulse. With us the madness inflames itself by its own harangues, 
and seems to fear that it will go out, if it does not stir itself up by 
imprecations and menaces. The Turks, whom I willcail, if you please, 
the revolutionists of barbarism, have been seen to murder each other, 
to pillage, to barn a whole quarter of the city, without a single com- 
plaint or menace being heard, without the utterance of a single word) . 
a real phenomenon which would astonish our civilized revolutionists. 
The capital of the Osmanlis never heard the drum beating to arm 
the instant of a sedition or an insurrection ; I need not tell you that "* 
it has never heard the tocsin or bells ; only some public criers pass 
through the streets, and proclaim the intentions or demands of the 
government or the multitude, at the peril of being strangled by tlw 
discontented or by those of the opposite faction. To make a revolutiMi 
in Paris, we must have tribunes and orators, journals, pamphlets, 
elections; all this would make too much noisCj and would be only 
waste of time to the Turks, Some inhabitants of Pera, who, during 
the mutiny of the 16th June, had pointed their telescopes towards the ■ 
palace of the Grand Vizier, thought they saw some furniture thrown ] 
out of the window ; they knew then that there was a revoiutioi 
Stamboul ; they were more sure of it later in the day, by the noise of 
the cannon, which sounded towards the barracks of the .'anissaries. 
The next day, they might know more from the sight of houses burnt 
> down, 
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kldahoinetanisiii, engaged in long and implacable wars against the 
■Christians. Those maxima of the Koran, which inculcate hatred of 
nfidels, were thus mingled up with all their feelings. This re- 
pugnance to every thing Christian is still the lirst principle of their 
character j and what adds to the rapidity of their decline is, that 
they are themselves entirely unconscious of it. They suppose 
themselves the same people that they were under Bajazet llderim 
(the Lightning), or Solyman the Magnihcent. The Ulemas, he 
added, are not so generally opposed to change; they are, in fact, 
in awe of the multitude. Though the sultan might not dare to 
strangle them, they would not be safe from being massacred by 
the mob during an insurrection. Tlie Nai'b seemed to intimate 
that his own liberal opinions exposed him to such danger, and 
expressed himself in the following pretty apologue, which we cite 
for the amusement of our liberal friends : — 

' There was once a country where every body was deprived of his 
eyesight; that, however, did not prevent every body from forming 
aome notion of the world which he could not see. ft happened that, 
among this blind people, aome men were born with two eyes in their 
foreheads, like the generality of the sons of Adam. They spoke of 
the spectacle which presented itself to their eyes, but no one under- 
stood them ; they spoke with enthusiasm of the lamp which en- 
lightened the world, and the stars which shone in the vault of 
heaven. At first they were taken for madmen ; — they were by and 
by suspected of sacrilegiously censuring the works of God, and con- 
spiring against the laws of nature ; — at length they were declared to 
be disturbers of social order, impious innovators, who must be instantly 
exterminated.' 

On the return of our travellers to Asia Minor, M. Poujoulat 
was employed iu some interesting researches, in order to trace the 
line of march of the different armies of the crusaders, particularly 
those of Frederick Barbarossa, and Louis VIL of France, 
through that region. We have not, at present, time to follow out 
these details, or to compare them with the conclusions of tlie 
great rival historian of the crusades, the German, Wilken. 
M. Michaud, and his colleague, appear to have no knowledge of 

bibe labours of their very able and learned competitor in this field 

^W research. But, like the crusaders, we are eager to reach 
Taiestine, and pass at once to the information which we obtain 

f concerning that land of inexhaustible interest. 

Palestine yet wants a traveller. This is a bold assertion, 
onsidering the volumes which almost annually crowd forth, 
descriptive of the present aspect of the Holy Land ; we mean, 
however, a traveller qualified by his previous studies to elucidate 
all the different periods iu the eventful history of that country, 
VOL. LIll, NO. cvi. 2 c He 
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joulat. The age and the heallh of M. Michaiid seem to have 
induced him to abandon the more iaborioua and adventurous 
excuisiona from Jerusalem : he took, therefore, the safer and 
more easy province of Egypt; atid while his companion was 
riding, probably on no very easy seat, through rough and desert 
countries, amid wild and lawless Arabs, he was gliding in his boat 
along the quiet waters of the Nile, under the protection of Ma- 
hommed Ali's police. On the usual objects of interest, the sacred 
places hallowed by the footsteps of the Redeemer, neither of our 
authors can be said to offer any thing very new or original, but inM. 
Poujoulal's letters are some curious circumstances connected with 
the stale of the Christian inhabitants, and the religious ceremonial 
of the different sect?. Alas! the very stone which is supposed to 
cover the tomb of Him who revealed the religion of love and 
charity ia fiercely contested by opposing sects. The indifferent, 
or rather the venal impartiality of the Mahometans has deprived 
the Latin Christians of the exclusive possession of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and the privilege of lighting the lamps for divine ser- 
vice ; they are compelled to share it with the Armenians and 
Greeks. One of the Fathers of the Latin convent — (unappro- 
priately named the Pt^re Placide) — in bitterness of spirit showed 
M. Michaud the seal of the Turks, which divided the stone into 
three equal compartments. 

' The most singular thing is the manner \n which the Mussulmen 
recognise, in such cases, the right of property- If they have seen 
any one sweep a chapel or any part of a church, that chapel or that 
place belongs to him whom they have seen with a broom in his 
hand. You will perhaps be astonished at this distributive justice of 
the Mahometans ; it must be explained by what is practised at Me- 
dina, at the tomb of Mahomet ; forty black men are every day of:cu- 
pied in rubbing, cleaning, and sweeping the inclosure in which are 
deposited the ashes of the Prophet; hence they have the name of 
ferrash (broom-men). This is an otlEice of high consideration among 
Mussulmen ; there are aspirants to this function of broom-men, and 
honorary broom-men are named by the Sultan of Stamhoul, whom 
his highness usually chooses among his favourites, and the principal 
^rsonages of the court.' 

The adventurer Ali Bey, we remember, notices this part of 
■the Mahometan ceremonial ; the H^ultan Scheref set him the 
example; * he was then presented with a bundle of smalt brooms, 
iBod, after some water had been thrown on the floor, he began his 
duty, by sweeping with both hands, with an ardent faith, though 
the floor was quite clean, and polished like glass.' M. Michaud 
endeavoured, in a very rational manner, to mediate between the 
conflicting parties. He recommended that, instead of dividing 
the stone in so strange and irreverent a manner, they should divide 
2 g 2 the 
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'Icin^fs had been spared by the fire, and that they were destroyed by 
the Greeks themselves in the midst of the confusion of the conflagra- 
tion ! The tombs of the two Icings were aa it were the Palladium of 
the Latin monks; they were the glorious title-deeds of the monas- 
teries of the Holy Land ; and the Greeks, the enemies of the Latin 
convent, wished to get rid of these monuments. At present two 
stone benches covered with a mat fill the place of the two tombs : 
the ashes of Godfrey and Baldwin, mingled with the ashes and the 
rubbish of the fi.re, profaned and cast to the winds, are lost from the 
soil of Palestine ; and these two mighty spirits, banished from the 
temple which they conquered with their wwords, have their only 
refuge, their last monument, in your history !' 

M. Micfaaud no doubt acknowledged the last sentence with one 
of the graceful bows whicb distinguished the ancien regime. We 
presume that M. Poujoulat's eye-witnesses were some of ihe 
Latin fathers, and that we have to choose between some inclination 
to uncharitable mendacity, or at least misrepresentation, ou their 
part, and this act of wanton and detestable malice on that of the 
Greeks. It is curious and melancholy enough to see the impla- 
cable resentment, which grew up with the tirst crusade beCvt'een 
the Greek and Latin Churches, perpetuated in their latest 
descendants. The church, however, was not quite destroyed; 
the parts which escaped were those behind the choir, the Lady's 
Chapel, the altar of Dividing the Garments, the altar of the Inipro- 
perium, the two sanctuaries of St, Helena and the Discovery of 
the Cross ; all this part of the temple remains as in the days of 
Godfrey. The restoration of the church, according to M. Pon- 
joutat, though it has exactly followed the ancient plan, has been 
executed with wretched taste. He complains of the profaneness, 
yet acknowledges the truth, of an English traveller's compaiison 
of it to a modern French theatre. 

M. Poujoulat laments that, in the West, the days of religious 

pilgrimage are past ; and as to his own country, we confess 

we do not at present see any signs of the revival of that sort of 

feeling from which such expeditions used to proceed. Wheji 

it was proposed to Buonaparte to advance upon the Holy City, 

he replied, 'Jerusalem does not come within my line of ope- 

lations.' But if the facilities of steam -navigation are increased, 

as appears likely, in the Mediterranean, we should not in the least 

L -be surprised tohearofaregular summer excursion of Hadjis from 

V our own shores. The taste for travel, the love of the picturesque, 

W will mingle up, as did the old chivalrous love of war and adventure, 

with religious excitement. It is quite within probability that the 

Joppa steamer may start regularly from the Tower Stairs. We 

mnst confess that we should ourselves be strongly tempted by such 

an announcement, however the old poetic and romantic charm 

^L might 
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I Catholics ! However strange some part of the ceremoniaf — how- 
Fever the imposing religious drama of the Holy Week may, in some 
I respects, offend the colder and less imaginative devotion ofnortherii 
I Protestants — however ignorant or superstitious the monks who 
celebrate Uie mysteries of the Holy Week — in such a place, among 
oriental costumes, which carry the mind back to the days of old — 
it must be impossible for any Christian mind to remain unmoved 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, There the representation 
of all the events of our Saviour's closing life, be it executed with 
greater or less solemnity of effect, must come home to every heart 
which has been once touched by the beauty of the Gospel, M. 
Foujoulat seems to have entered into the whole with the faith and 
feeling of a devout Catholic; the following passage struck ns 
very much. It appears that the whole host of worshippers pass 
the night preceding Good Friday iu the church, 

' Holt/ Thunday, Midnight. 
' I write to you at this moment by the light of the torches of the 
Holy Sepulchre ; 1 have never in my life passed an hour more serious 
and solemn than the present. To me a night in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre coutd not but he a night without sleep. 1 pass from 
chapel to chapel, from altar to altar ; 1 go from the sepulchre to the 
Calvary, from the Calvary to the prison of Christ, from the prison of 
Christ to his sepulchre, and the sound of my feet alone disturbs the 
silence of the church. The Mahometan guard are asleep upon their 
bench (estTode) near the gate of the Temple ; all the Christians, shut 
within the church, are reposing in the deepest slumber; some are 
lying upon benches or chests, others on the steps of the altars, others 
upon mats or carpets in the middle of the great nave ; the chapel of the 
Magdalene , ia full of women, stretched out upon mats, wrapped in 
their long white veils, or clad in a. simple calefon; infants at the 
breast are sleeping' upon the hosomof their mothers ; each retains the 
attitude in which sleep has surprised him; the whole forms the 
strangest sight possible. All the monks sleep in their convent of the 
Holy Sepulchre, escept two who are prostrate at the foot of the divine 
eucharist in the sepulchre. This is the first time that I have ever 
found myself in the Church of the Resurrection without hearing any 
noise ; it is only during the hours of the night that prayer can hope 
e undisturbed at the foot of the Holy Sepulchre. As I walk 
g the Temple in the midst of darkness, crossed here and there 
,by the feeble and trembling g;leam of a few lamps, iu splitude, and 
yielded up to religions meditation, 1 sometimes stop as though listen- 
, , ,Uig to unknown voices which seem to address me ; my knees bow as 
though the spii'it of God breathed upon me ; and standing iu the 
'shade between Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre, I experience a sen- 
sation which approaches to terror.' • Jjj._ Pouioulat 

it tlia Panorama ot Jerusalem, now open 
Iroublu of a visit. We do not say Itiitt 
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bich there was ample space for the concealment of David and 

is four hundred followers — but more particularly of the desert of 

Sabba. This sterile tract cannot have been far distant from 

settlements of the ancient Essenes, which it would be curious 

to trace. But not even their monastic industry could have forced 

that savage wilderness into fertility. 

' Follow me now into the most dismal desert that the eye of traveller 
has ever witnessed, thedeaerCof St. Sabba, on the south-east of Bethle- 
hem, at the distance of four leagues. To arrive at the Greek monastery 
of St. Sabba, it is necessary to pass yellow and bald mountains, whit h 
one might suppose hills of sand , an arid soil, which produces {enfanli) 
nothing but stones ; an accursed soil, where life is extinct, and the 
birds of heaven cannot discover a blade of grass ; a region forgotten by 
men, and which God himself seems to remember no more. The black 
tents of the Bedouins, at a distance like mournmg garments spread 
over a desolated land, add to the sadness of the place. In such a soli- 
tude, a solitude without a flower, without verdure, without water, the 
mind seems overwhelmed ; it seems as if death was striking you with 
his cold wings.' 

On the skirt of this wilderness is the convent of St. Sabba. 
Among the pale inhabitants of this melancholy, though rather 
splendid convent, were five Russians. One of these was anxious 
to hear some news about his country, and put many questions to 
M. Poujoulat on the politics of Europe. He might have an- 
swered the Muscovite calojer iu the words of M. Chateaubriand, 
on a similar occasion, to a monk of the same monastery, ' Alas, 
father I where will you look for peace, if you do not find it here'?' 
M. Poujoulat was accompanied by an honest friar of the convent 
of St. Saviour in Jerusalem. Brother Antony's charitable com- 
passion for the anchorites of St. Sabba is characteristic enough : — 
' SignoT tnio .' since you have brought me to the monastery of St, 
Sabba, inhabited by seventeen schismatic Greeks, devoted to peni- 
tence and the severest austerities, one thought saddens and oppresses 
my heart — and that is, that such maceration and so great sacrifices 
should be all lose to these unhappy schismatics, for, notwithstanding 
all, it is impossible that they should get to heaven ! ' 

Aacalon and Ga^a threw back M. Poujoulat among his more 
stirring associations with the knights of the Crusades, but he some- 
times reverts to modem times. The following anecdole of Buo- 
naparte is new to us, and does credit to his heart. M. Poujoulat 
was hospitably received by the Arab sheik of Ibna : — 

This sheik,' says the traveller, ' related to me that Buonaparte, on 
his march from Gaza to Joppa, ordered the sheik of the village to fur- 
nish a hundred head of cattle, a hundred loads of com, and a hundred 
measures of meal. The sheik, compelled to obey, humbly delivered 
what the French general demanded. Already the knife was lifted 
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"- order that the localities of the scene may be better understood. 
Saladin had taken Tiberias ; but the citadel in which the wife of the 
Count of Tripoli had shut herself up still resisted, in the expectation 
of succour. This citadel, to the left of Tiberias, on a round hill which 

- commands the shores, now serves for the Seraglio of the Mutselim. 
The Christian army, which set out in the morning from the fountain 

~ of Sepphoris, suddenly appeared in the plain between Loubi and 
Hittim ; Guy of Lusignan, who knew the encampment of Saladin on 

= the shores] of the lake, wished not to give battle, but to encamp 
at Hittim, on account of its fountain ; if the Christian army had 

.. succeeded in seizing that position, Saladin would have been in a 
critical situation. The Sultan was not ignorant of this ; therefore, 
on the approach of the king of Jerusalem he also broke up his camp, 
in order to take up his position at Hittim, and to occupy the heights 
called the Tioo Horns of Hittim. Master of the fountain, he awaited the 
Crusaders, who had to traverse a country without water ; the Franks, 
anticipated by the Mahometans, and thus forced to encamp in a dry 
place, halted in the plain. The two armies were drawn up front to 
front all the night between Friday and Saturday. Saladin watched in 
his tent ; on the break of day, when the sun had risen above the lake, 
the Saracens were ready for battle. The Franks, who suffered from 
want of water, (for they were still at a distance from the lake and 
the fountain,) prepared for the battle ; it was heard said among them, 
" To-morrow we must find water with our swords." 

•Saturday the 14th July, 1187, the Franks, in their desperation, 
made a furious attack on the Mussulmen. As the battle took place in 
the territory of the Count of Tripoli, it was he who, according to 
feudal custom, commenced the onset. The slaughter became horrible ; 
Saladin was everywhere. The Count of Tripoli, whom the Chroniclers 
have made a traitor, though lie was only a skilful politician, having 
dashed at the left of the enemy, opened himself a way to the valley of 
Hittim. Guy of Lusignan remained alone with the centre of the 
Christian army, the right wing having fled. But before the engage- 
ment of the two armies, a conflagration had been kindled on the 
right of the Franks, to the south-east ; the Mahometans had set fire 
to the harvest ; clouds of smoke and flames running under the feet 

' of the horses, aggravated the dismal situation of the Crusaders, sur- 
rounded on all sides by their enemies and by the conflagration. Blood 
flowed in streams, mingling itself with the pure water of the Fountain 
of the Five Loaves, which, like that of Hittim, was in the power of the 
Saracens. The only Christian body of troops which remained en- 
gaged with the enemy, took by assault the Mountain of the Beatitudes ; 
there the Templars, the Hospitallers, and other knights, rallied round 
the king ; the combat was awful ; the Bishop of St. Jean d'Acre 
lifted the true Cross as a standard^ in the very place tohere Christy show- 
ing himself to the mullitude, said to them. Whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other oko. The true Cross fell into the 
hands of the Mussulmen; the bishop was slain. King Guy had not 

more 
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ipoii a performance of this description. Mr. Coleridge, how- 
ever, has laid it down that every man of humour is more or less a 
man of genius, — and, whether that be or be not so, few will dis- 
pute that all really effective humour must be bottomed upon a 
substratum of strong good sense. If, tlierefore, our readers derive 
any solid aliment for their minds from the extracts which we are 
about to submit, we shall be well pleased ; but the primary 
object with us is to illustrate the merits of the author as a hu- 
mourist, and more especially to call attention to what we think 
by far the most amusing, as it must be allowed to be the most 
authentic, specimen that has as yet reached Europe, of the actual 
colloquial dialect of the Northern States. It will be manifest that 
the representations of this gibberish, for which Mr. Mathews, 
Mrs. TroUope, and other strangers have been so severely handled 
by the American critics, were, in fact, chargeable with few sins ex- 
cept those of omission. The most astounding and incredible of 
their Americanisms occur, passim, in the work of Major Downing ; 
but it is as obvious that the wealth and prodigal luxury of his vo- 
cabulary put the poverty of theirs to shame, as that he applies the 
particular tlowers and gems of republican rhetoric which had 
caught their fancy, with a native ease and felicity altogether beyond 
the reach of any superficial and transitory admirer not ' to the 
manner born.' 

Tlie French author, whose Tableau des Mceurs Americainea has 
already edilied our readers, says, at p. .'351 of his first volume, — ■ 

' The rivalry which exists between the English and the Americans is 
not solely that of commerce and industry. The two nations have a 
common language, and each asserts that it is better spoken on her 
side of tlie Atlantic than on the other. I believe they are both in the 
right. In England, the superior classes possess a. delicacy of lan- 
guage which is unknown in America, except in a small number of 
salons, which can at best make an exception : but iu the United States, 
where there is neither a really upper class, nor a positively low one, 
the entire population speak English less purely indeed than the aris- 
tocracy of England, but as well as her middle orders, and inflnitdy 
better than her populace.' 

We shall see ; in the meanwhile, another author, already reviewed 
in this Number, may save us some trouble in supplying a tit 
preface to our extracts from the classic of Downingville : — 

' The interest of these letters lies partly in the simple and blunt, yet 
forcible, and not unfrequently convincing manner, with which certain 
intricate questions, of much importance to the nation, are treated in 
them; partly in the peculiar compound of the bluntness and shrewd- 
ness of a country Yankee, being personified in Major Jack Downing, 
the pretended author of the Letters ; partly, also, ia the impudence of 
the real author, who, sans f agon, makes the Major tell long stories of 

what 
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people put scamps in office, jest because they are party-men, things vnll 
go on worse ana worse, and there won't be no lau)s but jest such laws as 
will keep these very scamps in their offices.* — Ibid,, p. 6. 

In June, 1833, tlie Major accompanies General Jackson in a 
grand progress through New England, beating up in all quarters 
for recruits to help the worthy President in the approaching cam- 
paign against the Bank. The visit to the author's own dear 
native Downingville is described with special gusto and emphasis : 

* I went full drive down to the meetin-house, and got hold of the 
rope, and pull'd away like smoke, and made the old bell turn clean 
over. The folks come up thick enough then to see what was to 
pay, and filled the old tabernacle chock full, and there was more 
outside than you could count. " Now,'" says I, *' I spose you think 
there's going to be preaching here to-day, but that is not the business. 
The Gineral is comin.'* That was enough — ** Now," says I, " be 
spry. I telPd the Gineral last winter he'd see nothing till he got down 
here, and if we don't make him stare then there's no snakes. — [Subin-- 
tellige ** in Virginia."] Where's Captain Finny ?" says I. ** Here 
I be," says he ; and there he was, sure enough : the crittur had just 
come out of his bush-pasture, and had his bush-hook with him. Says 
I, " Captain Finny, you are to be the marshal of the day." Upon that 
he jumps right on eend. " Now," says I, " where is Seth Sprague, 
the schoolmaster ?*' '* Here I be," says he ; and there he stood with 
his pitch-pipe up in the gallery, just as if I was going to give out the 
salm for him. ** You just pocket your pitch-pipe,'* says I, *' Seth, and 
brush up your larnin, for we have pitched on you to write the address." 
— *' Why, Major,'* says Zekiel Bigelow, " I thought I was to do that, 
and I've got one already." " But," says I, " you don't know nothing 
about Latin ; the Gineral can't stomack anything now without it's got 
Latin in it, ever since they made a Doctor on him down there to 
Cambridge t'other day ; but howsever," says I, " you shall give the 
address after all, only just let Seth stick a little Hog-Latin into it here 
and there. And now," says I, " all on you be spry, and don't stop 
stirrin till the pudden's done." Then they begun to hunt for hats, 
and down the gallery-stairs they went. And if ther'd been forty 
thanksgivens and independence days comin in a string, I don't believe 
there could be more rackeL than there was in Downingville that after- 
noon and night. 

' By ten o'clock next morning all was ready. I had 'em all sta- 
tioned, and I went out and come back three or four times across the 
brook by the potash, to try 'em. I got a white hat on, and shag-bark 
stick, put some flour on my head, and got on to my sorrel horse, and 
looked just as much like the old gentleman as I could. Arter tryin 
them two or three times I got 'em all as limber as a withe, and the 
last time I tried 'em you've no idee, it went off just as slick as ile. 

' *' Now," says I, " tenshion the hull I Stand at ease till you see 
me agin;" and then I streaked it down to old Miss Crane's ta- 
vern. 
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B-head on him on that tack ; for he is the perlitest cretur amongst the 
women you ever see. 

' Arter the qiiillin, ill ey cleared away the kiverlids and knock'd up 
a dance. The Gineral led off the old deacon's darter, and afore he 
got half down he hegan to smoke ; so he off coat and at it agin, and 
went clean through.' 

Some jealousies now began to peep out among the party ; and 
we could, but for [he Major's dialect, almost suppose ourselves 
reading ooe of my Lord Brougham's despatches from ' ihe north 
counlrie' to his friends and admirers of last autumn in Windsor 
Castle. 

' We had all been drinking putty considerable of switchel, and 
cider, and egg-pop, with a little New England in it, and felt good- 
natur'd and wrathy just as it turn'd up, and come jilaguy nigh having 
a fight right off. However, I thought 1 wouldn't spile sport, seein 
I was to hum, and they all strangers.' 

The good-natured officer accordingly did his best to prevent an 
open explosion on this interesting occasion ; and a candid by- 
stander is obliged to admit — 

' He's a master erittur to put things to rights ; and when we all 
got in that plaguy snarl there, he cut and shuffled them up, and 
afore we could say Jack Robinson, all the troublesome fellers were 
5ihuffled out. He's a master hand at it, sure euuff.' 

The end of the scene, too, has some touches of the Caledonian 
atmosphere ; — 

' As there was an eend of the dance, all the galls off shoes and 
stockins, and went hum, caze it was kinder muddy ; and we all wtnt 
to the tavern, and the Gineral went to bed. We all then began to 
plan for the next day, but some of the folks was plaguy crusty. Seth 
Sprague wanted to show his school-house ; Zekil Bigelow wanted all 
on us to go to his packin-yard : and the deacon said he would like to 
show us his fullin-mill, and give a kinder thanksgivin ; hut nothin 
seemed to go right.' — pp. 29 — 32. 

The prevailing annoyance of the government tourists arose, as 
we may easily fancy, from the difficulty of pleasing all these pro- 
vincial doctors and professors of useful knowledge. It was, 
therefore, a great relief when they made shift, on one occasion, to 
get a steam-boat all to themselves : — 

' We have a fine cool time here, and ain't bothered with seekers ; 
we can see e'm in droves all along shore, waitin for a chance. One 
fellow swam off last night to get appointed to some office — llie Gi- 
neral thinks of making him miniater to the King of the Sandwich 
Islands, on account of their being all good swimmers there.' 

On the whole, however, the general and his aide-de-camp seem 
lo have returned in very good spirits to Washington. The bothera- 
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>09t no shirt — and they too wanted to know about the bank. I 
hever see sich a mess of fellers as they have here all the while; 

l^ere is all kind of critters, jamming ^nd scrouging folks, and onp 
►pother ; they don't seem to do nothin, and half on 'em think, lyheR 
e to nock the bank down, Ihey are to git the mony.' 
They diij not get the monej' when tbe bank was jino^ked down ; 

f and forthwith we hear not a little, from both Gineral and Miijor. 
about ' the pressure from without ' — but still ' the governm^iit 
kept np their spirits. 

' It was nieh upon midnight when I got to tha White House, and 
the Gineral was abed; and as I knew he wanted to Bee me dreadfully, I 
went right into bis room and woke him up. "Why," says he, " Major, 
i» that raty you 1 — for i have been dreamin about you. I'm gUd you 
are back agin, for things are gittiti putty stormy here ; so do i/eu 
come to bed, and we'll talk about it." As soon as 1 got alongside the 
Gineral — " There now," says he, " Major, I don't care for all the 
rest of the Government, except Mr. Van Buren ; and if we three ain't 
a match for all creation, I'm mistaken.' 

A good deal of annoyance now springs from certain untimely 
scruples of Mr. Van Buren, described as an ancient rat of at least 
three tails,' \vho bad been, it seems, a strenuous supporter of tli^ 
bank overthrow, but, on second thoughts, began to insinuate that 
the thing had been carried too far; and that, at all events, no 
more experiments of the same sort ought to be dreamt of — in 
short, that * it would not do to have a new revolution every 
year ;' — 

< One day when I was busy doin up some writin for the Oineral, ha 
was called out, and had a long talk with Mr. Van Buren and soma mora 
on 'em; and when he came back, says he, " Major, 1 wish you and I 
was at the Hermitage." t " Why," sayjs I, ■' how so, Ginsrsl ?" " \Vell, 
I don't know exactly why," says he, " but I don't see,'" says h^, " wh^t 
nse there is in my bein here, for things are gittin now so mixed up, t^ifit. 
I can't tell exactly what is best to do ! Do you know, Majofi" 3??^ 
he, " that Mr. Vaq Buret! says he don't think it was right to move 
the deposits." "Why, how you talk!" says I, " didn't he advise it '(" 
" Well, so I thought,'' says the Gineral ; " but he says it would be best 
only to hold it up by the tail, as you do a fox, and keep all the dogs 
barking for it ; for as soon as you throw the fox in the crowd, a few old 
jpwlera grab hold, and the rest don't git a mouthful; and then comes 

* ' Mr. Vai Bucea wou'^ ttand » good chance in a mce, whea a piad many are 
runain, unci it tliB iftound is muildji acid sliiipciy ; fut he is a maaler liand at trippia 
talks. But I'm sfiaid he'd Btand a ulim chanu over a clear fivld. And it aia'l f^r 
to mnka him run ao. Any man can catch a lat in a sirait race, becauie he ain't 
iittid to it ; but give him a few old barreU and logs to doilga round, then, I t«ll you, 
it's pretly tuff work.'— p. 112. 

f Tb'm U General Jacli»on's country-aeat, at wtiicl) he had ™!>de great improve' 
dienli Blue he esma into office. 
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creation; and they git the most on't who are the most industrious 
and cute in inventin things. He says that paper mony ia jest as 
good, and a leetle better than hard mony, if folka don't shell out too 
much on't ; and the natur of paper-mony makers ia always to git off 
as miirh as they can, and if it wam't for sniuethin to chetk it, it 
irould he as bad as old continental times. 

' He says, there ia two ways to make mony scarce— one is by sendin 
hard mony away out of the country, to pay for notiona we can't pay 
for any other way ; and the other is, by sending Amoa Kindle round 
tellin folks " The Government" is goin to do something, folks don't 
know exactly what, nor he nnther. Then ev'rybody grabs all he tan 
git, and holds on ; and things are jest as bad as if there wasn't " no 
money:" and then the brokers go at it, and lather and shave ; — says 
tbey, '' can only give you a little'' — " hard times" — the fellows figer 
interest for an hour as easy as nothin, and jest so with the pottecarys 
— only tell the folks kolery ia comin, and they go at it mixin para- 
goric and kamfire, and chalk it up like gold dust. Zeket aays on the 
hull, that mony matters, and banks, and trade, ia all as curious as one 
of Bissel'a clocka ; and folka hadn't ought to meddle in regelatin or 
alterin on't, without knowin all about it. " And now," aays he, 
" Major, I'm a good mind to spile my watch, to show you my notion 
why I think trouble will come if the Gineral nocks down the V. S. 
bank." Zekel is one of them 'ere folks, and always was, who would 
spile a horn, or make a spoon; and with that he out with his old 
watch, as big as a tea-cup, wound her up, and then clapt her to my 
ear. " She is as true," saya he, " as the tides." He then opened it 
— " Now," says he, " Major, do j*ou see that 'ere chain pullin all the 
while ? and then do you see a lot of leetle wheels, and springs, and 
screws ? And here on top is a big wheel, that's al! the while goin 
round one way, and back agin, and jest so fast and no faster — that's 
the clicker,'' say» he, " and if it warn't for that, you'd see trouble in 
it, and I'll show you — but I know it will all go lo bits'' — and so he 
twitched out the big wheel, and the old watch did whiz, 1 tell you. 
Some of them leetle wheels went so fast, you couldn't see nothin. 
One keel'd up, and another got some teeth nock'd out — she stopp'd a 
spell, then a spring snapp'd, and whiz it went agin, and the splinters 
flevv, and hy-and-by it all stopp'd ; and Zekel gin his kew another 
slicken — and says he, "Major, we've spil'd the old watch; but I 
don't value the loss on't, seeing you got a notion by it" — and with 
that he scraped it all together, and wrapp'd it up in the Washington 
Globe — " there," aays he, " Major, send that to ' The Government,' 
and tell the Gineral there is more there than folks think on, who want 
to meddle with banks and mony matters ; and to-morrow we'll go 
into Watl-street, and you'll see all I tell'd you is jest so" — and then 
we took a glass of switchel and went to bed,' 

Into Wall-street ihey went accordingly ; and then follows a most 
rich account of the conver:jaUon that there took place between 
Squire Biddle, the President of ihe United States' fiank, and 
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fbre, the improvements which the work exhibits in its newJ dress, 
We shall lake occasion to comment till the liiatter of Uie latter part 
of the book, which has hitherto not been approached by iia. 

The appearance of this work will always form an epoch in thft 
history of geology. Up to that lime ihe doctrine lihith supposed 
in order of thihgs lo hive anciently prevailed entirely diffet'eiit froth 
the present — which assumed the causes of change, whether of A 
aestroying or productive character, actndlly in prrtgress on khe sur- 
face of the globe, to be utterly iHadeqLiate tb f iiplain, starctly iikii 
lo illustrate, the earlier changes bf Aliich thbl silrfaeG eShlbils such 
Striking traces— the doctrine which referred fill thbse latter phi^no-' 
ttiena tb Vaguely-imagined revolutiolis ^nd collvulslbhs, delugei ot- 
eataclysihs (as they were Styled), proper lo the ihliflfcy of lll6 
globe, when 

' Nature 

Wanton'd as in her priitie, and played at ^11 

Her virgin fancies,' — 
this doctrine held almost undisputed sway ill the geological tirtles. 
The powerful arguments brought forward by PrblesSor Playfair ill 
support of the undiminished vigour of tlib natural causes Still itl 
feperatioil, were slighted by many as the rhapsodies of a romailce- 
nriter, rather than the authorized Siteculillitliis ofa man of stientfe. 
Ih but- RssUmed ignorance of the order of IDihgi ithilili preWSileii 
in early geblbaicdl t)erioda, inqiilHBs into t^hsti Were fbO oftfeii 
Bistouiltenanced, and, In shoM, the sf^i^lice of thb historj of the 
globe had shrunk into little else than i barren destriptive arrange- 
fneilt of the rocks which coat our plilhel, their slijierficial extent 
and relative superposition. Perhaps, however, this wis the best 
thing that could have happened. The eirlier geologists, in their 
ardour for explaining every thing, had neglected to make them- 
selves sufficiently acquainted with the facts to be explained. It 
was well for the science, that for a time theory Was tabooed by 
common consent, and the indefatigable labours of its votaries con- 
tined to the laying up a store of materials for some comprehensive 
mind to work upon at a later period. The foundation was in fact 
thus laid by Messrs. Greenough, MacCulluch, Buckland, Cony- 
beare, and other active members of the Oeological Society, for the 
building which Mr. Lyell, in a happy moment, Undertook to raise. 
Thinkings apparently, that the ground had been sufficiently pre- 
pared for the purpose, and warmed by the descriptions brought 
from the continent by Scrope, Daubeny, and other writers, of the 
vast powers of destruction and reproduction tiow in activity among 
the volcantzed districts of the south of Europe, and of those extinct 
volcanoes which ofTer the intervening link between the products 
of recent eruption and the trap-rocka of earlier ages, he applied 

himself 
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We are not, therefore, surprised that Mr. Lyeil's book, by which 
this wide and pleasing, but till now almost untrodden, tield was firttt 
opened to the public, should have been admitted to popular favour, 
and reproduced to satisfy the demand in a cheap and portable 
form. In this last edition the author has likewise introduced much 
new matter, availing himself of the result of his own later researches 
and of the progress which ihe science has generally made since the 
commencement of his publication. He has also profited by some 
of the suggestions and criticisms with which both friends and op- 
ponents have liberally supplied him, to modify some of his theories, 
and to strengthen the arguments adduced in support of others. The 
summary of the contents of the work given in this edition will prove 
useful as a guide to its readers, who might otherwise lose sight of 
the bearing and connexion of its general argument, while engaged 
in the examination of the many interesting discussions on contro- 
verted points, and curious descriptions of natural phenomena with 
which its pages abound. In the bistorical sketch of the progress 
of geological opinion which begins the book, some additional in- 
stances are adduced of the very remarkable sagacity with which 
the Arabian writers of the tenth century pointed out the leading 
causes of change in the structure of the earth, and the relative 
position of land and water. In a fragment of Avicenna, ' On the 
Cause of Mountains,' he ascribes the formation of some to ' violent 
earthquakes by which land is elevated,'' and others to ' the exca- 
vating power of water, by which cavities are produced, and ad- 
joining lands made to stand out and form eminences.' Mr. Ljel! 
himself could scarcely express more concisely and correctly the 
modern theory of mountains to which we are again brougiit back 
after the lapse of eight centuries. So true is the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the proverb, ' There is nothing new, but what has been 
forgotten.' 

The Huttonian theory of the alternations of land and water on 
the same spot through the lapse of ages is curiously illustrated by 
the following beautiful allegory, extracted from a manuscript in 
the Royal Library at Paris, 'On the Wonders of Nature,' by an 
Arabian writer of the thirteenth century — 

' I passed one day by a very ancient and wonderfully populous city, 
and asked one of its inhabitants how long it had been founded. '' II 
is indeed a mighty city,'' replied he ; " we know not how long ic has 
existed, and our ancestors were on this subject as ignorant as our- 
selves.'' Five centuries afterwards, as I passed by the same place, I 
could not perceive the slightest vestige of the city. I demanded of a 
peasant who was gathering herbs upon its former site, how long it 
had been destroyed. "In sooth, a strange question!" replied he. 
" The ground here has never been diflerent from what yon now behold 
il."— "Was there not of old," said 1, "a splendid city here?" — 

" Never," 
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beyond the arctic circle, where the whale and the narwhal now 
aboinid ; and turtles might again deposit their eggs in the sand of 
the sea-beach where now the walrus sleeps, and where the seal is 
drifted along on floating fields of ice,' — (vol. i. p. 183.) It is 
easily proved, that by a repetition of an indefinite number of local 
revolutions due to volcanic and various other causes of change still 
opei-aiiiig on the earth's crilsl, a general change of climate even to 
this extent might be hereafter brought about, and therefore may 
reasonably be supposed to have already occurred, should the facts 
that come under obsevt^tioii lead to any such conclusiou. 

Mr, Lyell endeavours to shbw that the geographical features of 
the northern hemisphere at the period of the deposition of the coal 
strata were, in fact, such as must, according to this theory, have 
given rise to an extremely hot climate. The geological charac- 
ters of the rocks of these latitudes — the su()aqueou8 aspect of 
their igneous products— the nature of their organic remains — 
the basin-shaped disposition of the fragmentary rocks— the absence 
of large fluviatile and of land quadrupeds — the insular character of 
the flora — -all concur with wonderful harmony to establish the fact 
of the former prevalence throughout the northern hemisphere of a 
great ocean interspersed with small isles — in short, of a physical 
geography ^uch as is now to be seen in the Pacific, with its nu- 
merous submarine insular volcanoes, and archipelagoes of coral 
islands rising among reefs, not dissimilar in composition and struc- 
ture from Ilie compact litneslone beds of North America and 
Europe, and greatly exceeding them in superficial extent. Sub- 
sequently to the deposition of the coal strata under these circum- 
stances, there is satisfactory evidence in their disturbance and dis- 
location that, by reiterated subterranean convulsions, new lands 
from time to time emerged from the deep. The vegetation of the 
period during which the sedimentary formations, from the has to 
the chalk inclusive (secondary rocks), were deposited, seems to 
have resembled that of the larger islands of the equatorial zone, as, 
for example, our West Indian archipelago. These islands appear 
to have been drained by rivers of considerable size, inhabited by 
crocodiles and other gigantic oviparous reptiles, both herbivorous 
;,!iind carnivorous, belonging, for the most part, to extinct genera. 
^'he land supported flying reptiles, insects, and small manimifera, 
Allied to the opossum. 

But in proportion as we examine the more modern strata, we 
Snd a gradual increase of animals and plants fitted to our present 
climate. Duiing the periods of the successive deposition of the 
tertiary formations, there are signs of a great increase of land in 
European latitudes, which may perhaps have been compensated 
by the disappearance of continents nearer the line. The secondary 

and 
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iiiglit :ibout only at a recent period. And Mr. Lyull, ne think, 
^tistactarily proves that such sliiTting of tlie posilion of continents, 
Kt successive epochs, from one part of the globe lu another, is 
^equate to account for the variations of climate, which are al- 

Bsled hy the nature of the organic remains preserved in strata of 

iffeient ages. 
Many geologists, it is well known, refer these alterations of cli- 
mate lo the supposed central heat of the globe; others, to aslro- 
itomical causes; whilst some attribute them to chemical, some to 
electrical forces. Indeed it would seem, that the favourite prin- 
ciple of all trades — ' Nothing like leather' — is adopted quite as 
generally among men of science as by more vulgar artists ; and 
just as the dairy-maid believes the moon lu be a great cheese, so 
llie astronomer fancies our globe a condensed nebula; the che- 
mist, an oxydized ball of aluminium and potassium; the electro- 
magnetician, a galvanic battery; the mineralogist, a prodigious 
crystal — 'one entire chrysolite;' and the zoologist, an enormous 
animal — a thing of life and heat, with volcanoes for nostrils, lava 
for blood, and eartliquakes for pulsations. The more sober geo- 
logists, however, difter in opinion as to the cause and nature of 
that powerful subterranean agency, the existence of which no one 
any longer doubts, whereby the stratitied bed of the ocean is, as 
we have seen, gradually, or by shocks of more or less violence, 
raised into the open air, mountain-chains thrust up to towering 
elevations, and the rocks of which they are composed, fractured, 
twisted, and toppled over in the manner we find them. It is, 
indeed, admitted by all, that this unknown cause is the same 
which gives occasion to the phenomena of thermal springs and of 
volcanoes, and to the protrusion of those more solid masses of crys- 
talline rock, the granites and traps, whose appearance seems 
always to be accompanied by so much disturbance and dislocation 
among the stratified formations. And it is something to have ob- 
tained a general concordance of opinion within the last few years 
to this extent. 

Moreover, that the expansive power of heat is the immediate 
agent of this mighty movement to which the crust of the earth is 
ever) where more or less subjected, no one disputes, since no other 
force would be equal to the production of the effects, and its 
general and constant action is amply attested by the incandescent 
lavas that boil beneath every volcanic aperture in the crust of 
[lie earth — the hot springs and discharges of steam that rise 
through its minor fissures — the signs of fusion presented by so 
many of the crystalline rocks, and the increase of temperature in 
mines as we descend below the surface. But at this point 
opinions diverge. Some see the source of this heat in the occa- 
sional 
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sicMtal oxydatioa of the metallic bases of the earths, of whkli, to 
suit dieir purpose, ihey fancy the nucleus of the globe compoied. 
This is the chemical theory first started by Sir Humphry Ditj, 
though afterwards admitted by him to be rather ingenious thiB 
probable. It has been since pursued by Professor Daubenj in 
this country, and by M. Ampere in France. Some writers imagiiK 
the whole mast of the globe beneath its outer crust to be still ini 
slate of fusion, or, at least, to possess an intense temperatufe, 
far exceeding that at nhich the earths would be fused under the 
pressure of the atmosphere alone. They consider the escape 
of beat continually taking place by radiation, and through the vol- 
canic spiracles and hot-springs, to occasion a gradual cooliug douo 
of the planet, and a consequent diminution in its bulk, which 
would uecesaarily give riae to the fracture and contortion and 
gradual thickening of its solid crust. This is the ' Theory of 
Central Heat,' espoused by Cordier and other French geologists. 
M. De la Beche, in his late ingenious and able publication on 
Theoretical Geology, seems to adopt both ideas, and to imagine 
that some of the phenomena are best accounted for by the hypo- 
thesis of central heat, some bv that of a metallic oxydizable nu- 
cleus. Though there is nothing incompatible in the two hypo- 
theses, yet as both are sufficiently problematical, we do not think 
it very philosophical to resort lo both, when eilhcr one or the 
other would be sufhcient for the purpose. A third suggestion is 
that the heal may be owing to the circulation of electro- magnetic 
currents through the parts of the globe which immediately under- 
lie the surface; ^nd this is the theory to which Mr. Lyell now 
seems inclined to give in his adhesion. 

Perhaps when we taVe into consideration our almost total igno- 
raiice of the nature and causes of heat iu general, and oi 
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Mr. Lyell's arguments in favour of the electro-magnetic influence 
have very little weight with us ; and also that we stiU remain, ^_ 
when we commented upon it in our notice pf his first volume, verj'| 
sceptical upon the chemical theory of liie metallic nucleus, whoa?* I 
o^iydization is supposed to be effected by robbing the atmospher^ I 
and ocean of its osygep through fissures, wliicb, from all we knoitf-i I 
ofsuch openings, are more likely to transmit gases and vapours froKR, i 
below upwards, than to admit of their passage downwards toward^. J 
l|ie region of intense subterranean beat. We think it far more pro», I 
bable that the gases and water, with all their mineral ingredient*^, I 
which are now found on the surface of the globe, have themael«M T 
been derived from below, whence every hour fresh volumes of ] 
them are discharged before our eyes, than that they are uiidergoiqK' I 
continual diminution by penetrating tbat surface, and enterinu^l 
into combination with internal masses of metal, the existence n^l 
which anywhere is a pure hypothesis. We lean, therefore, if tO> ■ 
any, rather to the notion that the globe is gradually coolinOi I 
down, and sti]l retains an intense temperature below its surfacef 
a temperature which, however gre^t, by no means implies %' 
state of fusion, since the incumbent pressure of the crust may, 
and probably would, wholly prevent this condition, except par- 
tially and temporarily, where the yielding of the overlying rocks, 
or the opening of fissures, by diminishing the local pressure, 
may permit portions of the heated matter to expand, and per- 
haps to boil upwards and find its way out on the surface, or 
among the broken strata of that surface, in a liquid form. It' 
must be recollected, that the early fluidity of the surface of the^ J 
globe, which is inferred, with much apparent force of re 
JLig, from the figure it has assumed, does not by any means imply 
its complete fluidity throughout. A solid ball, or block of any 
irregular figure, launched into space a^ an intense temperature^. 
and with the motion of the earth round its axis, would be super-, 
ficially liquefied, and probably reduced to vapour to a certain 
depth, its projecting angles Ijeing rounded off, and the change 
of place of its liquefied parts commtuucating to the body the 
figure determined by its rotatory motion. But at a certain depth 
the influence of gravity would counteract the liquefying tendency 
of the temperature, however great, and retain the nucleus in a 
solid form. Thus the theory of the igneous fluidity of the surface 
of the globe at its origin does not necessarily imply that i 

Bi|t leaving these speculations — which belong rather to C03-4 
mogony than to legitimate geology, and, in the present coudi- 
tioii of our knowledge, may justly be considered as premature — 
we will follow Mr, Lyell in his description of the changes iiow 

habitually 
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<«|LV«t« \tiitMil, bm *r(Mriiird fioiii tfa«m br d^ 
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A|t«4M «4M tkf iVK-k n mass of lei-s spt^ific grmri^, is nwBli'^a 
Vm^- 1W i""iw which Wis on the summits of tbe Alpa i^MqriM 
wiw.- Mtwthk nf l>Mi year is drifted into iht hi^er valjeya, ^dk^ 
^h^-i>mJ Ain-Mwnnl hy its o«m n-e^t, foran tlwoe masses tf ioe^ 
Wv>W valM «JMn«^- l^rs« pwtiMn «f Aeae often desm^ im^ 
V«^i ^■«tll*v». whM* ihey are smh a ^ waiA of fiiresta nd ew 
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fttarth and stones, or were loaded with beds of rock of great thick- 
p, of which the weight was conjectured to be from fifty thousand 
one liundred thousand tons. Such bergs must be of great m^ni- 
Dde ; because the mass of ice below the level of the water is between 

f seven and eight times greater than that above. Wherever thev are 
dissolved, it is evident that the '' moraine" will fall to the bottom of 
the sea. li; this manner may sub-marine valleys, mountains, and 
platforms become strewed over with scattered blocks of foreign rock, 
of a nature perfectly dissimilar from all in the vicinity, and whicli mny 
have been transported across unfathomabla abysses. We have before 
stated, that some ice-islands have been known to drift from Baffin's 
Bay to the Azores, and from the South Pole to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Cape of Good Hope,' — Vol. i. p. 255. 

It is not necessary, however, to suppose ull the erratic blocks 
of tlie north of Europe lo have floated to their present position 
on ice-bergs, for the powerful action of the tides and currents otf 
the coast of Shetland, where blocks of granite, porphyry, and 
serpentine, of enormous dimensions, ore continually detached from 
wasting cliffs during storms, and carried, in a few hours, to a dis- 
tance of many hundred yards from the parent rucks, and even up 
considerable slopes,* proves the prodigious drifting force occasion- 
ally exerted at the bottom of the sea by the motion which winds 
or currents communicate to its waters — a force almost alone suf- 
licient to have strewed the wreck of the Scandinavian mountains 
over the plains of Poland, whilst that country lay yet beneath the 
ocean. Should ihe-floor of the German sea ever rise above the 
waters, we may expect to find much of it covered by similar frag- 
ments, which are certainly now being largely distributed over it. 

Where, as on the slopes of the Jura, these blocks are found at 
considerable heights, it is probable that the hills on which they 
rest have been much uplifted since their deposition. A remark- 
able example of this, not mentioned by Mr. Lyeil, occurs in the 
high platform which rises between the forked arms of the Lake of 
Como. This platform is strewed over with blocks derived from 
the high Alps, from which it is entirely cut off by the two chasms, 
several thousand feet in depth, which the lake occupies. These 
alluvial deposits are of so recent a dale, geologically speaking, 
that it is interesting to meet with indisputable proofs of such 
stupendous phenomena as the rise of a large part of the Alps 
having taken place since their formation. We thus find these 
' primeval mountains' to be actually of more recent origin than 
the pebbles that clothe their sides and summit. 

The phenomena of overflowing, or Arlesian welU— so called 

by the French, from having been long known and practised in 

Artois — are interesting to the inhabitants of this metropolis, in 

• LjBll, bookiv. ch. II, 
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The igneous ageDts of change, especially the volcano and 
the euithqiiake, are perhaps yet more striking to the observer 
of nature. The face of Uie globe is traversed in various direc- 
tions by lengthened bands which are habitually penetrated by 
volcanic eruptions, or shaken by earthquakes, and apparently 
indicate corresponding liGsures in the crust of the planet through 
which the subterranean force (whatever it be) habitually finds 
vent. One of the best defined of these regions is that of the 
J\ndes. It traverses America from south to north, reaching from 
Terra del Fnego to California, and probably even farther north 
to the Aleutian isles, where it joins a similar train of volcanic 
vents which stretches from Kamskatch a south ward thro ugh Japan, 
the Philippines and Moluccas, to Java and Sumatra. Thus the 
entire Pacific is almost girdled by a volcanic belt, while its inte- 
rior is thickly studded with coral islands, not only indicating vol. 
canic action by their abundant supply of carbonate of lime, but, 
in numerous instances, by their circular form, attesting the exist- 
ence of the crater-shapedsummit of a volcanic mountain beneath. 
The volcanic region which stretches east and west across the 
^uth of Europe, from the Caspian to the Azores, through Greece, 
southern Italy, Sicily, southern Spain, and Portugal, is to us an 
object of still greater interest. Of this line it maybe observed, 
that there is a central tract where the greatest subterranean vio- 
lence is felt, ^vhere rocks are shattered by earthquakes, mountains 
rent, the surface elevated or depressed, cities laid in ruins, and 
volcanic outbursts frequent. On each side of this line of greatest 
commotion are parallel bands of country where the shocks are less 
violent. At a still greater distance (as in northern Italy, for 
ejtamplej, there are spaces where the shocks are more feeble, yet 
possibly of force sufficient to cause, by continued repetition, some 
appreciable alteration in the external form of the country. Beyond 
these limits again all countries are liable to slight tremors at dis- 
tant intervals of time, when some great crisis of subterranean 
movement agitates an adjoining volcanic region \ but these may be 
considered as mere vibrations, propagated mechanically through 
the external covering of the globe, as sound travels almost to inde- 
finite distances through the air. 

Mr. Lyell seems now to have come round to the opinion expressed 
by us in the review of his first volume, that the characteristic phe- 
nomena of earthquakes, the wavelike oscillations of the earth, are 
KUi reality nothing but the vibratory jar occasioned in the rocks 
>- .which form the solid crust of the globe by their sudden and violent 
L' disruption. The expansive force of subterranean heat is the pri- 
Ljnary cause of the fracture ; the elevation of one or other of the 
V^ges of the rent, perhaps of both, the immediate and permanent 
2e2 result: 
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TMuIt: dw euthquake 13 meiclT an incident, and tlie Tolcamcerap- 
tioa a cuiul accam{Wiia]ent, which takes place only when dx 
tV^tnre is suffidentl* deep and wide, or the resei>'oir of lubtnn- 
1WWI heat MtlEcieatly near the surface, to permit the escape of taat 
uf thn ebullieot matter, or the discfaai^ of its elastic vapoor. Btf 
th« iBsia IraL'ttircs in the crust of the globe which are indicated bj 
ttM Immmt bawls of subtemnean disturbance we hare mentioneil 
.iiw wkIviuW ui '■! cumpuund choncter. The space they occupjii 
travwswi 'u *anuus dticctions bv minor lines of Tolcanic Tenti, 
HHtkiuK \Mi wvundar* lines of fracture. It would seem that the 
lumMily iMated aud mtnmescent matter that is the primary canit 
i>t .illihvEiv t'ixiiioaKin, liter shattering and forcing upwards lirge 
)KMiioH» il tbu ^iwil of ifae eanh along the principal lines of dii> 
(MitMtKVi ha» •dsimUbbnl ibelf in several minor and habitual ces- 
itvk .•( liiM» >>i' «;twu. whicb probabl* communicate more or ^a» 
milt .«\ii »w«.-i~-outf ot them, when in habitual activity, openi- 
>tm .1* s -^.'H -.'X ^ivtv-«alve to discharge the subterranean beat of 
iiiv toiuiHoii '<.i>:u». A i.-oa]parison of the history of the convnl- 
.)tHb> 'I tiK'Mj ti««.-|» courirms this opinion. Thus, Ischia has been 
•■( • •kHit' oi K^iSMV v«vr Mutv % esuvius has been so continually sc- 
<>t> itMi It ^^ tlK'itfiun; probable that the two vents communicale 
tt.iti « \«>tuiuv>u tov-u* jt a certain distance from the surface, and 
xMi ■'!'> tlK>it)s ivltvl alternately to elastic fluids and lava thne 
^tit. <-uvsl. V>. u> vxtvtid the remark to a wider district, it appean 
• It.ii oi'iit (Ik- ilnitM-uth tu the seventeenth century, Aftia Miqot, 
oii.i. iiiJ JutW woiv iu a state of trant^uillity, while the Archr- 
tttvl M'uthcrii Italy and Sicily suftered much from earth- 
Niuvv that period the state of things has been reversed. 
ib||ioiUi have been comparatively tranquil, while ik 
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I Qbstructioti k> the discharge of volcanic heat tnaygivense to an earth- . 
quake or eruption.' J 

The volcunic action going ou in the vicinity of Naples, whero> m 
all its phenomena can be bo conveniently and agreeably watched I 
affords a valuable tield of observation lo the student of natural I 
dynamics. Here not only is Vesuvius, as well as the iieighboui- I 
ing vent of Stromboli, and the nobler cone of £(na, in almost, I 
continual and very energetic activity, but the traces of formei^ I 
action at various periods lie scattered around in profusion, and ar» I 
mingled in a most interesting manner with the vestiges of maa's* m 
occupation of the same fertile and delicious sites. The relics of. 1 
human art and natural phenomena are every where intermixed, anil I 
mutually illustrate each other. We gather as much knowledge of^ m 
the past history of Vesuvius from the disinterment of Pompeii and* 1 
Herculaneum, as we do of the history and manners of their former, I 
inhabitants. The beautiful temple of Jupiter Serapis at Pozzuotk ■ 
is quite as interesting to the geologist as to the antiquary. Whii« 1 
its rich pavements and marble baths open curious glimpses to the I 
latter of the habits and conveniences of ancient life, they affont, I 
to the former equally curious and novel views of the vicissitudes/ 1 
to which the surface of the earth is liable. The letter of Pliny the. M 
Younger describing the destruction of his uncle during the erup- S 
tion of the neighbouring mountain, is perused with the same zest I 
upon the spot where the event occurred by the scholar and the. I 
naturalist ; and we speak from experience when we say, tliat tha- ■ 
combination of both studies, and the degree to which each is often-, I 
found unexpectedly to assist the other, afford a gratification ot.,'% 
the most intense character, quite peculiar to this favoured a d J 
favourite district. We can never forget the luxury of geologizing^ a 
ill the extinct craters of the Elysian Fields, with a Virgil in one, ■ 
hand and a hammer in the other — now penetrating the grot of the- ■ 
Sibyl beneath the curious lava-rock of Cumce, 1 

' ubi Qeedalus exuit alas* — ■ 

now exploring the cup-shaped crater of the ' Gaurus inanis,' stilt' I 
clothed, as in the time of Juvenal, with vineyards, — now climbing M 
that most remarkable volcanic cone the Monte Nuovo, which was -■ 
thrown up in 1j3S from the bosom of the Lucrine lake, without M 
disturbing the temple of Apollo that yet adorns its margin, — noiT J 
standing on the promontory of Misenum, surrounded by the 
written monuments of classical antiquity, and viewing, through 
the transparent medium of that delicious atmosphere, Vesuvius 
and the Solfatara yet smoking, with a hundred circling hills that 
mark out so many extinct volcanoes, whose craters and sides are 
studded with relics of Roman villas and Grecian cities, — Baiee and 
Puteoli, Neapolis and Pwsluni. 
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t how many oilier \easels, landed in 
lational standard on the crumbling peak 



Hiciiiiiiain, and claiming its possession for their respective 
..iiviits. No leas than seven diflerent names were given to it 
"lending discoverers. And how far these rival pretensions 
-■■e extended, and whether the peace of Europe might not 
1 broken in the contest, it is difficult to say : — bill the 
' the interim took the matter in hand, and by undermining 
, duelling the loose and fragmentary strata of which it was 
.lied, made very short work of the disputed territory. At the 
t f )etober, that is about three months from its first appear- 
i.ju entire island had vanished. The whole had beeti 
' "illi the sea, and not a vestige remained of rt except a 
lid dangerotis reef of black rock, probably, as Mr, Ljell 
"", the upper part of the body of lava from which the ex- 
roceeded, and which rose at no time higher than the sea- 
Fnow offers a solid buttress to prop the surrounding beds 
fcaterials. and retard their further dispersion by the waves 
Brrents. Drawings were taken of this island at various 
R of its formation and destruction, which are instructive as 
■g Ita entire conformity in figure, and the arrangement of its 
, to BO many volcanic isles of the Mediterranean and other 
ss, whose mode of formation is not yet thoroughly understood 
¥ many geologists. 
It is lamentable to find the far-fetched and untenable theory of 
wrheimng'scratern, or Elevation craters, still pertinaciously main- 
pined by Von Buch and his disciples, with reference to Santorini, 
Iralma. and many other volcanic mountains or islands. We know 
■of few circumstances in the history of science more disparaging 
to the character of its followers, than this obstinate perseverance 
by men of note and authority in a theory unsupported by ar- 
gument or evidence of the slightest weight, after the full ex- 
posure of its weakness by Mr. Lyell and others. The question 
IS, as to the mode of formation of certain conical mountains com- 
posed of beds of interstratified lavas and conglomerates, all sloping 
gradually and regularly from the circular ridge of a central crater. 
As if oil purpose to gratify our curiosity, nature produces before 
our eyes, on many different occasions, and in as many different 
spots, several mountains of this precise character in every par- 
ticular, composed of similar materials, arranged in exactly the 
same manner; nay, in some instances, these recent hills have 
been actually thrown up 071 the same spot, within the central 
enclosure of the older circular hill whose origin is in dispute, 
33 at Vesuvius, Barren Island, and Santorini. Can it be credited, 
that there are philosophers who, instead of referring the formation 

of 
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of the older bills to the process which has formed its analoguii 
withiQ our own time, choose to refer it to an unexampled ind 
purely imaginary operation, invented by themselves for the pur- 
pose, and to u'hich nothing at all similar has ever been witoesjed, 
or shown bj probable argument to have occurred ! It is leallj 
disheartening to find stumbling-blocks placed so gratuitous!; in 
the path of science. 

On the other hand, we are not for extending our conclusions 
from analogy beyond the limits of our own planet, or we should 
be tempted to refer the mountains of the moon to the same mode 
of formation as those of which we have been speaking. A con- 
temporary astronomer, of splendid reputation, has indeed ven- 
tured upon this speculation. 

' The generality of them,' says Sir John Herschel, * present i 
striking uniformity and singularity of aspect. They are wonderfnllj 
numerous, occupying by far the larger portion of the surface, and 
almost universally of an exactly circular or cup-shaped form, fore- 
shortened, however, into ellipses towards the limb ; but the larger 
have, for the most part, flat bottoms within, from which rises cen- 
trally a small, steep, conical hill. They offer, in short, in its highest 
perfection, the true votcartic charaiiter, as it may be seen in the crater 
of Vesuvius, and in a map of the volcanic districts of the Campi 
Phlegrsei, or the Puy de Dflme. And in some of the principal ones, 
decisive marks of volcanic stratification, arising from tuccetiive 
deposits of ejected nuitler, may be clearly traced with powerful tele- 
scopes.' 

Our readers will recollect how convincingly Mr. Ljell demon- 
strates the unstable character of the surface of our continents, 
which we are apt to consider immoveable, from a review of the 
various earthquakes that have been recorded by competent ob- 
servers within the last half century alone ; some of which, as that 
of Cutch, in 1819, and Chili, in 1822, perceptibly elevated or 
depressed vast tracts of country, stretching over some thousands 
of square miles, by at least several feet perpendicular. 

The force of this argument is much heightened by a simple 
note now appended to this chapter, in which the author is obliged 
to apologize for not continuing his catalogue of these convulsions 
up to the present lime, owing to the difhcully of affording 
room for the number that have occurred in the two or three years 
since the publication of his first edition. Every month is in fact 
signalized by one or more such occurrence in some quarter of the 
globe ; and it is iniposaibie to deny that the supposition of a 
series of these movements continued, with more or less occasional 
through a period of ajres, will Miftire lo explain all the 
'"■ '■ ■ ' '■ n7(; the super- 
ficial 
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ficial strata of our continents ; marks wliicli, in all their varieties 
of faults, Assures, dikes, veins, and contortions, the formation of 
valleys and hills, the detlexion or drying up of rivers, [he produc- 
tion of lakes, and so forth, are to be fonnd most correctly 
exemplified in the etfecls of earthquakes witnessed within our 
own times. 

Let us stop for a moment to contemplate the influence of these 
operations carried on by an agent of whose gigantic power we can 
scarcely entertain the conception, upon the puny works of man^ 
when he happens to be within their rauge. The Caiabrian 
earthquake of 1783 affords an interesting example of this nature. 
By that convulsion whole towns were thrown proiitrate, and theu 
population nearly annihilated. Forty thousand persons are stated 
by Sir W. Hamilton to have perished on the moment, while 
about twenty thousand more died from epidemics, occasioned by 
the consequent scarcity of food, exposure to the atmosphere, and 
malaria, arising from the newly-formed lakes and pools of stag- 
nant water. The destruction of the aged Prince of Scilla, who, 
with all his people, to the number of 1430, was swept at once 
into the sea by an enormous wave, which, during one of the 
shocks, rushed impetuously upon the shore where they were 
standing, and carried them away in its retreat, is a welUknown 
incident of this catastrophe. Others, less notorious, are related 
by Mr. Lyell, from the account of Dolomieu, who visited the 
country immediately after the event. 

* He describes the city of Messina as still presenting, at least at a 
distance, an imperfect image of its ancient splendour. Every house 
was injured, but the walls were standing : the whole population had 
taken refuge in wooden huts in the neighbourhood, and all was solitude 
and silence in the streets : it seemed as if the city had been desolated 
by the plague, and the impression made upon his feelings was that of 
melancholy and sadness. " But when I passed over to Calabria, and 
first beheld Polistena, the scene of horror almost deprived me of ray 
faculties; my mind was filled with mingled compassion and terror; 
nothing had eacaped ; all was levelled with the dust ; not a single 
house or piece of wall remained ; on all sides were heaps of stones so 
destitute of form, that they could give noconeeption of there ever hav- 
ing been a town on the spot. The stench of the dead bodies still rose 
from the ruins, I conversed with many persons who had been buried 
for three, four, and even for five days ; 1 questioned them respecting 

, iheir sensations in so dreadful a situation, and they agreed that, of 
■^1 the physical evils they endured, thirst was the most intolerable ; 
^ and that their mental agony was increased by the idea that they were 

r.»bandoned by their friends, who might have rendered them assiat- 

[ jnce." 

• It ia supposed (hat about a fourth part of the iphabitants of Polis- 

te[ia, 
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4a» Lwir* f i Mfy l w 9f Oeolaa' 

IH^ wd of loaw uthw towa*, wen boried alire, mnd^^lfi|i> 
M««il h«t tlwrw bwB m> want of buds ; but in so gcP mi'™ ^ 
wbwt* ML-b WHS tKxupiml with bis own BUafortuom, «• ni» «■ 
Hr-'r w*! <-'^'^ ™"'v *» obEwnifd. Neither tears, mr '■•9'^^ 
PM lirvBUMs k>f lii){h' rawsrda. w«« listened to. Ma^a*«^l 
tl«w(NMi, pruuii^ted bv iM]:«utai and i^wjogal tenderness, vl? 
tbiyi or thw jf r»titu(Jti ui tuichful mttsbCs, are recorded ; bst ■■ 
wvrtiwua wur«, tui: cho tutxit piirt. UMtfectnaL It^freqnoHly'.. 
lbs) ]wr«uu» ill 3(r4rt:h at chuM most dear to tfaem coold bur da I 
■MWUM. t.vuM r«<.-w|^uu« their tqikSt — ^were certain of tbe^aa*" 
«b«T«Ui«y tuy burivd buuuuh ch«iE feet, yet coold aScod Iha 
WWivur, Thu piltnl hum Niutfed all tbeir strungth, and mi 
|b»)i vfllorM of uo nvHiL' 

NvtwilhMtHiHliiw tht^e iuaauces of human suffering, oar si 
}wU> Moiivii (hat to« geiwnil teodencv of subterranean moicB 
whvH tovir vttvvtH are cou^iI«red for a sufficient lapse of tn 
(HttiiwHtly bviivlkisl i^wu b> man bioiself. Tbey coostitnK > 
vwwHiial Mit of that luix-bauisBt b; which the most uscfbl ds- I 
rsvtvM ot iho hMbititble »url'ace are preserved, and the veiyer^ 
viK-v Hiiil yH.1 ^-tustiou of Jrv laud is secuietL 

* Why thtt working »i (hi» Mui« machinenr sbonld be attended viA I 
iH> much vvil, in diuyntwry iu beyuud the reach of our philost^bj, m' 1 
iiiittl {iivhiibly rviikttiii !<o umil w« are permitted to investigate, itf ] 
wiiv (ilaiivl aloiio aitJ itn iuhabitaitts, but other parts of the monl uJ 
walvi iat uiiivwriiv with which tht^y way be connected. Could onr sarTCf 
voil'iiH'u olh<,>r wvtfltlH, ainlilit) u vents, not of a few centuries only, bnt 
v[ twfKxlM »H iiHlvHuita as those with which geology renders us familiu, 
iwiiiv u|i|xti viit ^viilvaUiu lions might be reconciled, and some difficnltiei 
wvi'I't iloutiUviFt bv (.'tvai'Kil up. But even then, as our capacities Ut 
H»ilv, whilv th« MchuiitB of the universe may bo infinite, both in time 
.,,,,1 .|... ■ ■'!■.. ...n.M.r ,:. ,1 M.n..^.^v.c ;;iut iJI sources of doubt srnl 
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fluctuating and temporary conditions of that surface upon their 

continuance, their successive disappearance and extermination 

^ under unfavourable circumstances, and the probability of new ani- 

, mals and plants being created from time to time to supply their 

, place. 

We hasten, however, to that part of our author's work which 
formed the third and concluding volume of his first edition, and 
vfhich has hitherto remained unnoticed by us. It relates chiefly I 
to geology proper, and unites a general description and claa-* | 
sitication of the rocks open to our view on the earth's surface, 
with a reference to the circumstances under which they appear to 
have been produced or modified, when considered by the light of 
that knowledge as to the existing causes of change which we have 
acquired from the preceding treatises. 

In the infancy of geology, the relative superposition of the stra- 
tified rocks was considered the single test of their auliqiiity— ' 
being assumed that the upper beds had invariably been deposited 
as sediments or precipitates from water upon the lower. But as 
it was very possible thai a recent bed might be formed in imme^ 
diate contact with a very ancient one, where the latter was super- 
ficially denuded, and all the series which on other spots intervened 
between the two were locally absent, some other test of age was 
obviously wanting - and this was sought for, and happily discovered 
in the fossil organic remains of the ditferent strata. The upper or 
newest beds were found to contain plants and animals, whether 
terrestrial or marine, identical for the most part with the species 
which still inhabit the neighbouring land or waters. On 
other hand, the beds which underlay these in some spots, though 
in others showing themselves on the surface, contained fewef I 
remains of existing species, with a larger proportion of species I 
now apparently extinct ; and the strata of slill greater age, accord' 
ing to the order of superposition, exhibited numberless species 
and genera having no living analogues whatever. Thus the law 
of successive appearance ot species was brought most usefully to 
confirm the general conclusions derivable from the order of super" 
position, and to supply its frequent deficiencies. 

But besides the strata evidently of aqueous origin, a very large 
class of rocks occur generally of a highly crystalline texture, which, 
from their analogy to the lavas of recent volcanoa, are now recog- 
nised to be of igneous or subterranean origin ; and with reference 
to them, since they were protruded from below upwards, it is clear 
that no conclusion could be drawn as to their age, or the period at 
which they first took their present position, from their relations of 
superposition tp other masses. On the contrary, it is in fact ascer- 
tained. 
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much more important and extensive than had been previously ima- 
gined. The arrangement proposed rests of course on the evidence 
afforded by their ibssil organic contents, and especially the shells 
which they generally contain in great abundance and high preser- i 
vation. He says; — 

' Although the bones of mammalia in the tertiary strata, and those , 
of re]jtile8 in the secondary, afford ue instruction of the most interesti 
ing kind, yet the species are too few, and confined to too small a num- 
ber of localities, to be of much value in eh aracte rising the subdivisionA j 
of geological formations. Skeletons of fish are by no means fre- 
quent in a good stale of preservation, and the science of ichthyology must 
be farther advanced before we can hope to determine their specifiij 
character with precision. The same may be said of fossil botany, j 
notwithstanding the great progress that has been recently madi 
that department ; and even in regard to zoophytes, which are so m 
more abundant in a fossil state than any of the classes above enu 
rated, we are still impeded in our endeavour to classify strata by iheit 
aid, in consequence of the smalluess of the number of recent specie^ 
which have been examined from those tropical seas where they oc 
in the greatest profusion. , i 

' The testacea then are by far the most important class of organic 
beings which have left their spoils in the sub-aqueous deposits ; an<t 
thev have been truly said to be the medals which nature has chiefij* ,M 
selected to record the history of the former changes of the globe. TlierQ^I 
is scarcely anygreat series of strata that does not contain somemarins " 
or fresh-water shells, and these fossils are often found so entire, espe- 
cially in the tertiary formations, that when disengaged from the matrix', 
they have all the appearanceof having been just procured from the sea',' 
Their colour, indeed, is usually wanting, but the parts whereon speci- 
fic characters are founded remain unimpaired ; and though the animals 
themselves are gone, their form and habits can generally be inferred 
from the shell which covered them. 

* The utility of the testacea in geolc^ical classification is greatly 
enhanced by the circumstance, that some forms are proper to the 
others to the land, and others to fresh water. Rivers scarcely ever ™ 
fail to carry down into their deltas some land shells, together with, 9 
species which are at once fluviatile and lacustrine. The Rhone, for J 
example, receives annually from the Durance many shells which are J 
drifted in an entire state from the higher Alps of Dauphiny, and these ji 
species, such as BuUmus monlanus, are carried down into the delta of J 
the Rhone to a chmate very different from that of their native habi- 
tation. The young hermit crabs may often be seen on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, near the mouth of the Rhone, inhabiting these 
univalves, brought down to them from so great a distance. At the 
same time that some fresh-water and land shells are carried into the 
sea, other individuals of the same species become fossil in inland 
lakes, and by this means we learn what species of fresh-water and 
marine testacea coexisted at particular eras. We also make out the 

connexion 
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llie eastern foot of ihe mountain, render it probable, that at the 
period when the sedimentary strata and volcanic rocks of llie Val 
di Noto were I'oniied, £ina existed as a small insular volcano, the 
simimit of the cone alone projecting above the level of the waters, 
as is now the case with Stroniboli. Possibly also n group of 
similar islets, like the Lipart isles, then existed to the south, where 
the Val di Noto now stands. The rapid destruction of Graham's 
Island, which was thrown up ott' the neighbouring coast in 1831, 
shows the process by which the materials of such volcanic islands 
would, by the influence of waves and currents, be naturally dis- 
tributed into beds of breccias and peperinos, such as occur in great 
abundance throughout the south of Sicily. 

Mr. Lyell's description of the Val de Buh, a vast hollow on 
one side of the mountain, which he is inclined to attribute to sub- 
sidence, but which is more probably an ancient crater drilled 
through the mass of the mountain by some former paroxysmal 
eruption, is full of interest. We can attest its accuracy, and 
shall never ourselves forget the union of ihe horrible and the 
beautiful offered by this vast volcanic amphitheatre, encircled 
by gloomy precipices, which might fittingly vtall in the infernal 
regions, and floored by black and bristling lava-streams, which 
seem to have just flowed out of some such source. Yet the lava 
has here and there left uninjured broad strips of green herbage, 
and hillocks clothed with the remains of primeval forests. On 
these islands of the desert graze the herds from which the valley 
has its name ; whilst, as in the days of Theocritus, the herdsman 
pipes or sings to them from some pointed rock. The stem and 
gloomy desolation of the general scene enhances the beauty of 
these Arcadian pictures, tike a dark setting to a gem. 

In I819, a stream of lava poured in a cascade of fire over the 
lofty cliff which bounds this vast hollow. When it was visited a 
few months later in the same year, the stream was still slowly ad- 
vancing along the bottom of the vale ; and ihoifgh the surface of 
the lava forming the cascade had coagulated in mid air, like a 
frozen waterfall, its interior was probably still flowing on, for at 
night a glowing heat was perceivable through the outer crevices. 

Mr. Lyell speculates on the antiquity of Etna ; but the data for 
computing it are most imperfect. All that can be said is, that its 
structure, as shown in the precipices of the Val de Bue, and other 
deep ravines, proves it to have been formed by the successive 
accumulation of one lava stream and one shower of sand and 
scoria above another, forming so many irregular conical envelopes 
to the original nucleus. There are eighty conspicuous minor cones 
rising upon its flanks, each the product of a separate eruption; 
but as fast as fresh hills of this nature are formed, older ones are 
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three thousand square miles in area, to an additional height of several 
hundred )'arda, implies either the intrusion of new mineral matter into 
the fundamental rocks, or a modification in their character. . . . The 
resuU of these operationa may one day be exposed to view ; but a 
great lapse of time will probably be required before masses formed or 
altered at great depths can be brought up to the surface. 
Quicquid sub terr& est in apncum proferet aetas, 
Defodiet condetque nitentia.' -^vol, iii., pp. 369, 370. 

Other examples of the newer pliocene marine deposits are ad- 
duced from the West India islands, Madeira, Nice, the Red Sea, 
and the ancient shelly beaches of the Norwegian coast, which rise 
two hundred feet or more above the sea-level. Freshwater and 
alluvial strata of the same era occur in ihe valley of tiie Elsa, in 
Tuscany, tUe Campagna, the Rhine basin, Stc. But the older 
pliocene is the more important formation, being developed on a 
very large scale in many parts of Europe. The sub-apenniue 
strata, so well described and illustrated by the lamented Brocchi, 
are particularly interesting from their magnitude and extent, the 
Iieight to which they have been upraised on either side of the older 
ridge of the Apennines against which ihey lean, and the number, 
variety, and perfect state of the fossils ihey contain. In England, 
the crag of Norfolk and Suffolk is referred by Mr. Lyell to the 
same period. An exainiuation of the shells it contains, by M. 
Deahayes, afforded, out of one hundred and eleven species, sixty- 
six which are extinct or unknown, to forty-five recent — these last, 
with only one exception, being now inhabitants of the German 
Ocean. 

Mr. Lyell refers the extinct volcanoes of Olot, in Catalonia, and 
of the Eiffel and Rbinc district, to the older pliocene age. It is 
evident that the land or fresh-water shells that are found inter- 
bedded with successive strata of volcanic origin afford a very 
safe clue to the age of such rocks. 

Extensive marine formations of the miocene period are found 
in Touraine, in the basin of the Loire, and in the south of France, 
between the Pyrenees and the Gironde ; in Piedmont, near Turin ; 
and in several parts of the basin of the Danube. To this age 
are referred the great tertiary formations of Styria, so admirably 
described by Sedgwick and Murchison, one member of which, 
a coralline and concretionary limestone, occasionally attains a 
thickness of four hundred feet, and exceeds, therefore, some of 
the most considerable of our secondary groups in England. 

But of all the divisions of the tertiary strata the most ancient, 

or eocene, is developed on the largest scale. No less than one 

thousand four hundred species of shells have been discovered in 

the beds of this age, out of which only three and a half per cent, 

a F 2 are 
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Tlie fresh-water strata of the Cantal are remarkable for their 
resemblance to our chalk, containing similar beds of flint. 

' By what means, then, can the geologist at once decide that the 
limestone and silex of Aurillac are referrible to an epoch entirely dis- 
tinct from that of the English chalk 7 It is not by reference to position, 
for we can merely say of the lacustrine beds, as we should have been 
able to declare of the true chalk had it been present, that they overlie 
the granitic rocks of this part of France, It is from the organic re- 
mains only that we are able to pronounce the formation to belong to 
the Eocene tertiary period. losteed of the marine Alcyonia of our 
cretaceous system, the silicified seed-vessels of the Chara, a plant 
which grows at the bottom of lakes, abound in the dints of Auritlac, 
both in those which are in situ and those forming the gravel. Instead 
of the Echini and marine testacea of the chalk, we find in these marls 
and hmestones the shells of the Planorhis, and other lacustrine tes- 
tacea, all of them, like the gyrogonites, agreeing specifically with 
species of the Eocene type. 

' Some sections of the foliated marls in the valley of the Cer, near 
Aurillac, attest, in the most unequivocal manner, the extreme slowness 
with which the materials of the lacustrine series were amassed. In 
the hiti of Barrat, for example, we find an assemblage of calcareous 
and siliceous marls, in which, for a depth of at least sixty feet, the 
layers are so thin, that thirty are sometimes contained in the thickness 
of an inch ; and when they are separated we see preserved in every 
one of them the flattened stems of Charse, or other plants, or some- 
times myriads of small paludintB and other freshwater shells. These 
minute foliations of the marl resemble precisely some of the recent 
laminated beds of the Scotch marl lakes, and may be compared to the 
pages of a book, each containing a history of a certain period of the 
past We find several hills in the neighbourhood of Aurillac com- 
posed of such materials for the height of more than two hundred feet 
from their base, the whole sometimes covered by rocky currents of 
trachytic or basalti;: lava. 

' Thus wonderfully minute are the separate parts of which some of 
the most massive geological monuments are made up! When we 
desire to classify, it is necessary to contemplate entire groups of 
strata in the aggregate ; but if we wish to understand the mode of 
their formation, and to explain their origin, we must think only of the 
minute subdivisions of which each mass is composed. We must bear 
in mind how many thin, leaf-like seams of matter, each containing 
the remains of myriads of testacea and plants, frequently enter into 
the composition of a single stratum, and how vast a succession of these 
strata unite to form a single group ! We must remember, also, that 
Tolcanos like the Plomb du Cantal, which rises in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Aurillac, are themselves equally the result of suc- 
cessive accumulation, consisting of reiterated flows of lava and showers 
of scorias ; and I have shown, when treating of the high antiquity of 
Etna, how many distinct lava-currents and heaps of ejected substances 
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P duced from the study of the fossil remains^ we are naturally ted to 
conclude, that flie earth was at that period in a perfectly Hettled state, 
and already fitted for the habitation of man. 

' The heat of European latitudes during the Eocene period does not 
seem to have been superior, if equal, to that now experienced between 
the tropics : some living species of molluscous animals, both of the 
land, the lake, and the lea, existed when the strata of the Paris hasin 
were formed, and the contrast in the organization of the various tribes 
of Eocene animalsi when compared to those now co-existing with 
man, although striking, is not, perhaps, so great as between the living 
Australian and European types." — vol. iv. pp. 188, 1S9. 

The tertiary basins of London and Hampshire belong to the 
Eocene period. A great number of the shells of the London clay 
have been identified with those of the Paris basin. Few remains 
of land animals are found here, but skeletons of crocodiles and 
turtles are not uncommon, and prove the former contiguity of 
laud; as do also the numerous seed-vessels, and fruits, many of 
them resembling the cocoa-nut, and other spices of tropical 
regions, which are found fossil in great profusion in the Isle uf 
Sheppy. 

Mr. Lyell employs several chapters in an endeavour to account 
for the remarkable geological circumstances of the south-east 
of England, and particularly of the several anticlinal valleys, 
including the great vale of the Weald, which penetrate the chalk 
and some older secondary beds. The conclusions at which he 
arrives are — that the land of this portion of England gradually 
rose from below the sea during the Eocene period— that the 
denudation of the Weald, and other similar valleys, was effected 
by the slow agency of the waves and currents of the sea during 
the same period — and that the wreck was drifted through the 
transverse tissures which now drain these valleys to the outside of 
the lateral chalk lidges, and went to form the eocene strata which 
were tlieu being deposited in the contiguous basins of London and 
Hampshire — the continuance of the elevatory process bringing at 
length these latter strata to their present height above the sea-level. 
This theory, we own, peenis to us to present many difficulties. 

klliat the immense mass of materials which once covered the Weald 
valley, on the supposition that the chalk was continuous over its 
whole extent, could have been carried out through the few narrow 
gorges in the chalk that now drain this district, seems incon- 
ceivable. 

But why is it necessary to suppose the chalk to have at any 
time extended over this part of England ? Why are we not at 
liberty to suppose that the Weald clay and Hastings sand had been 
elevated above the sea before the deposition ot the chalk, and 

formed 
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Fvtrataofthe upper oolite. Tiius, a great fresh-water formation, I 

calculated to be, in some parts, no less [haii two tliousand feet 
thick, is found to intervene between the marine deposits of one 
period (the oolite), and those of another (the green sand and 
chalk), attesting, in a most striking manner, the great extent of 
former revolutions in the position of sea and land. 

The chalk formation is a remarkable one. In England, France, 
Denmark, and generally throughout the north of Europe, it main- 
tains a considerable uniformity of character. But in other parts 
it varies very much in mineral character, and is only to be recog- 
nised by its peculiar organic remains. These are extremely 
copious, amounting to about a thousand species of shells alone. 
And it is most remarkable that in this large number, not one has 
been identified with any of the two or three thousand species found 
in the overlying tertiary strata ! Thus a complele break is esta- 
blished between the oldest tertiary and the neivesi secondary 
formations. Was this owing to some violent and sudden change, 
which at that epoch produced a complete revolution in the circum- 
stances of the animate creation of this part of the globe, entin- 
guishing all the older species and occasioning the appearance of 
a new set — as some geologists maintain? — or, according to Mr, 
Lyell's belief, was the change gradual? Though we have not 
ourselves been fortunate enough to observe any of the connecting 
links, it seems to have been proved by Messrs. Sedgwick and Mnr- 
chisoD, that, in the Valley of Gosau and other places of the Aus- 
trian Alps, there does exist a complete passage from the cretaceous 
into the tertiary deposits; hence, these distinguished geologists 
conclude that the lacuna observable in England and other tracts 
is only a partial phenomenon ; — and the subsequent inquiries of 
M. Dufresiioy, in the south of France, appear to have added 
confirmation to their views. 

The oolite, or Jura limestone formation, occurs next in order of 
antiquity among the marine formations. It consists of limestone, 
clay, marl, and sand, which, considered in the aggregate, retain the 
same lithological character throughout a considerable part of 
England, France, and Germany. The coral rag and analogous 
zoophytic limestones of this period, occurring in different parts of 
Europe, bear the greatest resemblance to the coralline formations 
now in progress in the seas of warm latitudes, and have every ap- 
pearance of having been formed under similar circumstances. 
The Stonesfield slate, and the lithographic limestone of Soien- 
hofen, subordinate beds of this series, contain quite a museum of 
organic remains, where marine shells and plants are associated 
with a great variety of species of fiying lizards, or pterodactyls, 
saurians, tortoises, tisli, Crustacea, and insects. Many of these 
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~^^Vg cannot afford apace to pursue our author into his examina-* 
^«^ of the iheory of M. de Beaumont on llie ejjocbal elevation of 
^ several mo iiri lain- chains, which vre agree in thinking exag- 
' Vetted and inconsistent even with itself, especially that part of it 
t^ich affucts to establish the contemporaneous origin of all parallel 

Jl'he primary class of rocks offers for discussion many interesting 
*"<::»blems. Those which are unstralitied, and bear an analogy to 
^^^Icanic lavas, as granite and porphyry, may naturally be supposed 
■^^ owe their peculiar texture and mineral character to the circum- 
%Et.iices under which they have been generated, perhaps through 
^peated fusion and solidification under enormous pressure at 
Sx~€at depths below the surface. The stratified primary rocks, 
^rteiss and mica-schist, clay-slate, primary limestone, quaitz- 
'~ock, &c., Mr. Lyell considers to be sedimentary deposits, altered 
^n the lapse of ages by the action of subterranean heat. This is 
%he theory of Huttoti, and is supported by the occasional passage 
of these rocks into granite, and other rocks unquestionably of 
igneous origin, and their frequent resemblance to them in texture 
and mineral composition, while, on the other hand, their straiifi ca- 
tion and gradations into the overlying strata connect them as deci- 
dedly with undoubted aqueous deposits. The occasional alteration 
of the latter beds, where they come in contact with dykes or intruded 
masses of igneous rock, seems to strengthen this view of the ques- 
tion. If the vicinity of a heated vein of lava, as is proved by several 
examples, has converted common chalk or argillaceous limestone 
into granular and crystalline marble containing garnets, sandstone 
into solid quartz, and shale into horn blende -schist, it is certainly 
not impossible that the same changes may have taken place on the 
large scale, when strata of limestones, shales, and sandstones have 
been subjected for ages to the vicinity of enormous masses of 
intensely neated rock, at great depths and under vast pressure. 
The experiments of Watt prove that a rock need not be perfectly 
melted in order that a re- arrangement of its component particles 
should take place and a mote crystallhie structure ensue, ' We 
may easily suppose therefore,' says Mr. Lyell, ' that all traces of 
shells and other organic remains may be destroyed, and that new 
chemical combinations may arise, without the mass being so fused 
as that the lines of stratiticaliou should be wholly obliterated.' 
' According to these views, gneiss and mica-achist may be nothing 
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3 than micaceous and argillaceous sandstones altered by heat; 
aod certainly, in their mods of stratification and lamination, theycor- 
respond must exactly. Granular quartz may have been derived frotg I 
siliceous sandstone, compact quartz from the same. Clay-slate ruf 
be altered shale, and shale appe-ars to be clay which has been m\>- ' 
jected to great pressure. Granular marble has probably originstai 
in the form of ordinary limestone, having in many instances been re- 
plete with shells and corals now obliterated, while calcareous sandi 
and marls have been changed into impure crystalline limestones.'. .. 

' Associated with the rocks termed primary, we meet with antliM- 
cite, just as we find beds of coal in sedimentary formations ; and "e 
know that, in the vicinity of some trap-dykes, coal is converted into 
anthracite.' — pp. 888-9. 

In accordance with this theory, Mr. Lyell, giving tbe name of 
hypogene to the class of rocks formerly called primary — (tbe Utto 
term being rejected as conveying a false notion of their age, wh^e 
the former correctly expresses their leading character, namelj 
formation below the surface of the earth) — and he separates lliis 
class into two divisions — the Plutonic, or uii strati tied, and the Me- 
tamorphic, or altered stratified rocks. 

Our author enters into very little detail in explanation or sup- 
jjort of this metamorpkic theory, which is rallier thrown out by 
him as a suggestion than insisted upon as capable of denionsUatiou. 
We are certainly no converts to it as yet. The main arguinenl in 
its favour is the stratitication or rather laminated structure of these 
rocks, gneiss, mica and clay-slates, Scc. But besides that their 
mode of stratification is not very similar to that of the secondary 
sandstones, shales, and marls, from which tliey are said to be 
formed, it would seem to us, that the liquefaction and alteration 
by volcanic heat, which are supposed to have effaced all traces of 
organic remains in them, would equally or still more elTectually 
have obliterated their lines of stratification, which in secondary 
sandstones, marls, &c. are very evanescent. Now, we believe it 
may be affirmed as a general fact, that the degree of lamination 
presented by the rocks in question is in direct proportion to the 
quantity and more or less parallel disposition of that extremely 
lamellar mineral, mica, which is disseminated through them. 
Their laminar structure seems clearly to be owing to the abun- 
dance and parallelism of the plates of mica they contain. But 
Mr. Lyell's theory supposes all this mica to have crystallized 
where it occurs, since the rock assumed its laminated structure; 
in other words, that the effect preceded its obvious cause. 

We do not wish to advance any rival theory of our own, but 
content ourselves with observing, that, if the stratification of these 
rocks prove them to partake of a sedimentary character, it is such 
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as inigl)t be expected to proceed from the subsidence of the crys- 
talline minerals they are at present composed of, viz., mica, quartz, 
felspar, &c. from a body of agitated and perhaps in tensely -he a ted. J 
water, in which ihese substances, the materials, be it recoil e cted,, . 
of the contemporaneous plutonic rocks, were suspended. If v 
imagine a mass of granite to be forcibly protruded at the bottom 
of a deep sea, at an intense temperature, the tremendous conflict 
that must ensue between the two elements may be supposed to 
occasion such agitation and turbulence in the contiguous waters as 
would disintegrate and sweep off much of the superficial granite, 
to be deposited in calmer spots aroimd the scene of conflict, and,. 
as the eruption subsided, upon its site. The result would be some 
rocks very like gneiss, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
erupted granite ; mica-slate at a little distance, where the filmy 
plates of mica subsided in abundance; and clay-slate at a greater 
distance, where the finer particles, which would remain longest 
in suspension, at length sank to the bottom. The heat of th» 1 
water would retain much of the quartz in solution, and accounts 
for the half-worn, half-melted character which its grains and 
nodules exhibit in these rocks. If Mr, Ljell will recollect hia 
own relation of the extreme difficulty of distinguishing some. 
of the tertiary sandstone of the edges of the Limague basin,, 
from the gneiss and granite of whose disintegrate materials it 
consists, and into which it actually seems to graduate, he will seej 
that there is no occasion for imagining the crystals of a stratified 
granite to have been formed subsequently to its deposition. That 
the intense heat under which tlie rocks in question wore pro- 
duced powerfully affected their character, we have no doubt. 
They may have been also more or less modified by it subsequently, 
though this we see no reason for concluding. The friction lliej,, 
have sustained during their elevation from the depths in which,, 
they were formed, we cannot but think likely to have still further,, ■ 
influenced their peculiar structure. No rocks are so twisted or,,l 
folded into such intricate curves as these, and their flexures and , 
contortions are usually ihe greater, the greater the quantity of. • 
mica they contain. Now this pecuharly flexible and lamellar. 
mineral, the plates of which slide with great ease upon one 
another, must, where it abounded, have conferred a proportionate - 
flexibility and internal mobility of particles to tlie lamime of the 
rock, inducing it to yield readily to the squeezes it was subjected 
to under enormous conflicting and irregular pressures, and to be 
drawn out into those long lamellar folds which characterize these 
rocks, mica-slate especially ; and which are perhaps quite as much 
owing to this internal movement as to their original subsidence in 
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rant us in presuming that we may be permitted to behold the 
signs of the earth's origin, or the evidence of the first intro- 
duction into it of organic beJngB' — that 'to assume that the 
evidence of the beginning or end of ao vast a scheme as is 
comprehended in this globe, with all its animate and inanimate 
contents, lies within the reach of our philosophical inquiries, or 
even of our speculations, appears to be inconsistent with a just 
estimate of the relations which subsist between the tinite powers 
of man and the attributes of an infinite and eternal Being.' 

Undoubtedly, we should not be warranted in aiiuming that we 
have discovered, or shall ever discover and identify, the first- 
formed strata ; but we may surely seek for them without irreve- 
rence. If we believed in Mr. Lyell's subterranean cookery of 
sedimentary strata into granite, we should consider the search 
hopeless one ; but certainly no more a profane inquiry into hidden 
mysteries than any one of Mr. Lyell's own speculations. To an 
' eternal and infinite Being,' the countless ages through which 
Mr. Lyell traces back the history of the eartli are but as one 
day — the globe, with all that it inherits, is but as a point in the 
space occupied by his works. His ' attributes ' are not degraded, 
but rather exalted, by the supposition that, at his fiat, new 
worlds, arrayed in gorgeous beauty and teeming with wondrous 
contrivances, are called into existence ; while others, Jn turn, 
decay and become extinct. Such an idea is in no way inconsistent 
with the ' perfect harmony of design and unity of pupose,' which 
is e.Kemplified in all we have yet been permitted to know of the 
iiniversul creation. We must retort then upon Mr. Lyell himself 
the charge of unwarranted assumption which he has levelled at us, 
though in the same friendly spirit m which he has met our remarks. 
We must aver, that ' to assume that the evidence of any beginning 
or end to the present state of the globe we inhabit, lies without the 
reach of our philosophical speculations, is inconsistent with a just 
estimate of our own powers and of the attributes of the eternal 
and infinite Creator.' 

The practical difference between ourselves and our author is 
simply upon the question, whether or not there are traces on the 
earth's surface of former changes of a more violent and tumultuary 
character than such as habitually occur at present — whether 
the present order of change is cyclical, and uniform in amount 
through equal periods, or progressive and, on the whole, diminish- 
ing in violence. The latter supposition does not, we before 
remarked, involve any doubt (as Mr. Lyell seems to imagine) of 
the permanency of the existing laws of nature. The theory, for 
example, of the gradual refrigeration of the globe does not sup- 
pose 
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analogy beiug gainst him : from which, as we have ^onn, it ^ 
presumable, it priori, that the series of geological mutations w 
which the earth is subject, is a progressive, not a stationarrw 
recurring series — that our plaitet, like every individual form within 
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We have deemed il dwc to Mr. L-Tell to espress fairlv our opinioa 
on this topic ; but it b not less due to him than to' our readen, 
tliat we should observe, in condusion, how distinctly the genenil 
tendency of these volumes is lo open up new, interesting, and 
expansive views of the mighty wwk of Creative Intelligence. 
The work is, in Uiis respect, a fit prelude to the Bridgewatei 
Treatise on Geology, which «e are expecting from the pen of 
Dr. Buckland. Though not, like ihe lailer treatise, devoted spe- 
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m in ihe reigas of the four Georges, which he designates as the 
B Georglctn Era, in contradistinction, as he saja, to the eras of 

■ Mlizabetk or Anne; — in the next place, abandoning the alphabc- 

■ tical form of the Biographical Dictionaries, lie classes his subjects 
B under the separate heads of the Royal Family — the Senate — the 

■ Church — the Army — the Navy — Science — Literature — Painting, 
I Sculpture — Architecture — Music — and the Stage; and he ar- 
I ranges the individuals of each class in the chronological order of 
I their births. By ' entirely re-writing ' all the lives, and adjusting 
I them in a consecutive series, lie escapes from the necessity of re- 

pealinr/ the same public transactions (vhere many individuals bore 
a share — which, in common biographical dictionaries, cannot be 
avoided, and which tends to increase the size without addingto the 
substance of such works. He also professes lo have consulted the 
original materials, and says : — 

' Every possible exertion has been made, both on the part of the Editor 
and his assistants, to elucidate doubtful points, to reconcile conflicting 
authorities, and to rectify the errors of preceding writers. No public 
event, or private anecdote of interest or importance, has been either 
neghgently omitted or wilfully concealed ; so that, it is hoped, the 
volumes may be said to form at once a work of eiUerlainmenl and 
reference. Reliance has never been placed on any single biography ; 
various authorities hare i.^.^ariably been consulted, and existing me- 
moirs of contemporary characters have been correctedby careful com- 
parison ml/i'eack oilier. K judicious iise has also been made of the 
valuable diaries, autobiographies, and original letters of eminent per- 
sons, which have recently been brought to light. Wherever informa- 
tion was suspected to lurk, there it has been diligently sought ; in 
addition to the more grave and obvious sources, anecdotal, miscella- 
neous, and periodical works, — even fuuitive pieces, and foreign litera- 
ture, — have been adventurotisly explored. In many cases, reference 
has been made, with material advantage, to the existing relatives of 
departed worthies; and, in some, an inspection of important family 
papers has been obtained, The Editor fearlessly asserts an unim- 
peacliable claim to strict impartiality ; in summing up the characters, 
he has acted under no influence but that of his own judgment. Not 
only has he spurned any truckling to party feeling, but that lamentable 
transmission of error, as well with regard to opinion as matter of fact, 
from generation to generation, wkicli arises from the ready faith reposed 
in the statements of distinguished authors, he has, in nuineroiis cases, 
successfully checked. Laurels, originally awarded by private friend- 
ship, bigoted admiration, or political partisanship, are, in the present 
work, torn from the brows of the undeserving, and transferred to 
those of such meriiorious individuals as have been visited with ob- 
loquy, either through ignorance of their merits, personal piiue, public 
clamour, or party bitterness. Many persons of great abilities have 
met with no literary advocates j while others, of doubtful claims, have 
VOL, j,[i]. Ko. Dvi, a a had 
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bad their " i]othin<;s monstered " by ailalatory biogra pliers, altlioa|:l I 
trented with apathetic indilTerutice by tliofie who were moflt compeUni 
to judtie of their qualities ;— an atiempl has been made to remedy 
such evils in these volumes ; the judgment pronounced od each indi' 
vidual being, it in aincerely hopr-d, commensurate with bis meriis. 
' however it may differ from his standard reputation.' — J'fv/lnre, pp. 3,S. 
To tliese — not very moHext — pretensions ue must add tliat ibe 
typugraphical execuliuii of the work is exceediitgly neat, and thai 
■u much care in ihe ineciiuiiical part afforded us a reasonable 
expectation that iiot only would great and subslanlia) mist:ikes be 
avoided, but that we should not have had to complain of the minor 
errors of transcription and of the press, which so generally impair 
the utility of works of this nature; and on the wliole we hoped 
that we had here, in a light and luniiuous form, a combination of 
history and biography, — (or public events, personal anecdoies, and 
inipaitiul criticism — of a period, taken altogether, the most illus- 
trious of our annals ! We regret lo say, that all these expectation! 
have been most grievou&ly, most utterly disappointed ; the plan of 
the work turns out lo be, in some important points, impracticable; 
—and the execnliou exhibits such a mass of ignorance, vulgarity, 
negligence, and falsehood of all kiirds, as the genius of Grub- 
street never before, we believe, collected into the same compass. 

First let us consider the general design. The author begins by 
distinguishing the Georgian Era from tliat of y^nni; y but liis list 
of Georgian 'worthies,' as he calls them, comprises every name 
(almost without exception) of those who have couferied on the 
reign of Anne the title of the 'Augustan' age of England, — 
Tennison, Burnet, Atterbury, Berkeley, South, Bentley, Harley, 
Boliiigbroke, Wjndham, Marlborough, Pelei borough, biomers, 
Harcourt, Newton, Hadcliffe, Halley, Arbuthnot, Garth, Pope, 
Swift, Addison, Steele, Prior, Gay, Sheffield, Kneller, Gibbons, 
Wren, Vanburgh, &c. To be sure, these all died after the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover, and some of ihein acquired new 
laurels subseijuently to that event, — but if thry were not the 
worthies of Queen Anne's reign, we should like to know to whom 
our author would give that title? and if they were, we ask what 
becomes of his dintincfion between the reign of Queen Anne and 
I the Georgian era? We, however, do not complain of this, — the 
I distinction made in his preface is frivolous — that's all — and as these 
eminent men all died within the limit of bis era, he had a perfect 
light to include them. But murk his consistency ; when he 
comes to the other end of his tether, he reckons not by the death 
but by the birth, and a great portion of the work is occupied by 
I persons — who being alive and merry at the demise of George 
i^V^— should, according to the principle on which he set out, be 
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reserved for the era, — ihe Reform Era, or whatever it may be 
liereafter called, — which commenced on the death of the laie 
king. Of this incongruity, again, we do not complain : but we 
perceive that the author himself was so sensible of it, that he 
hit on a most amusing expedient for palliating the error. His 
whole skaw is suddenly stopped at the very moment of the death 
of George IV. — fifteen minutes past three o'clock of the morning 
of the 26th of June, 183U: — and like some pantomime that we 
have seen, all his dramatis personts stand petrified— motionless 
and lifeless — in the same positions, attitudes, and habiliments in 
Vhich they happened to be at that fatal hour. His Majesty 
King William is congealed as Duke of Clarence; the Duke of 
Wellington remains the immovable Prime Minister; Lord Chief 
Justice Tenterden still dispenses law in the King's Bench; the 
last line of the article on Mr. Brougham leaves him and the 
reader in a state of most painful suspense for the health of that 
gentleman's daughter, 

' who is said to be in a state which gives her father, who is extremely 
fond of her, much uneasiness.' — vol. ii. p. 35B. 
And, what is not more ludicrous than literally true, Lord Grey is 
' left speaking' in defence of his ' order,' — and I,ord John 
Russell is in the act of uttering a conservative speech against 
Mr. O'Coiinell's wild projects of Parliamentary Reform:— 
'His lordship's last important speech in parliament previously to the 
demise of George IV., was in opposition to Mr. O'Connell's motion 
for universal suffrage, declaring that he was no friend to sweeping 
measures, but an advocate only for moderate reform.' — vol. i., p. 420. 
Those readers, therefore, who put their sole trust in the Georgian 
Era must wait till another age shall produce a continuation of 
the work, before their feelings can be gratified, or their wonder 
excited, by hearing that Miss Brougham grew up to be a fine 
young woman, — that Lord Grey became hand and glove with 
Mr. Carpue and Mr. Place,— and that Lord John Russel! turned 
out so sweeping a reformer as to throw even Hunt and Cobbett 
far into the rear! 

Such inconsistencies and imperfections are inseparable from the 
awkward jumble of the dead and the living in one biographical 
work, — of which we believe this to be nearly the first specimen, 
as we are fully sure it will be ihe last. We have had some bio- 
graphies of livivg men, and our neighbours the French have many ; 
and very useful manuals they are ; but they are essentially of a 
temporary nature, and should never be mingled with general 
biography; because works of reference, particularly when costly 
and voluminous, should be perfect in themselves, and not liable to 
S G 2 be 
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be turned into waste paper — (as tlie Georgian Era will assuredly 
bej — by llie lapse of a very few years. But again — what can be 
more absurd than to assign to any work, which treats of the ge- 
neral current of human affairs, limits so purely accidental as tb 
name of tlie prince on the throne. 

* What's in a name 1 That which we call a George 
By any other name had reigned as well.' 
If Frederick Prince of Wales had outlived George II., and so 
inlcrvened, as the course of nature seemed to pronti*«e, between his 
father and his son, we should never have heard of the * Georgian 
Era,' — though all Ihe persons recorded in this ' Georgian Era' 
would have equally written, spoken, fought, pleaded and acted. 
Yet upon this mere accident of a name, this work is founded, aod 
we verily believe that the book was made for the title, and not the 
title for the book. 

But passing over tlieae objections, which are inherent in the 
scheme itself, we revert to the advantage promised by the plan of 
placing the lives in classes and chronological order — which, how- 
ever, the editor has contrived to defeat, — first, by an erroneous 
principle of arrangement, and secondly, by the most bungling and 
unpardonable iiej^ligeuce in the execution of that principle. 

Although he iucludes many persons born as far back as the 
reign of Charles I., because they died under George J., he as- 
sumes, as the general busis of his chronological order, not the death 
but the births: this — having once commitied the mistake of intro- 
ducing living men into his catacombs — we admit that be could cot 
avoid ; but it seems to us thai, for such a work as this afTects to 
be, the arrangement by the order of denlhs would be the most 
convenient, as best preserving the continuity of history. The busy 
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its close, ill 1761 ; we then fall back upon Pelhani, in 1743, and 
tbeu spring forward tweiily years lo Mr. Grenviile, in 1763. De- 
rangements of this kind are, we are well aware, not lo be alto- 
gether avoided, in any attempt to combine history with biography, 
but we are confident they would be less frequent and less serious, 
if the order of dealk was followed rather than that of birth. 

We have thrown out these observations only for the consider- 
ation of those who may now or hereafter be engaged in such works ; 
for as to the editor before us, though he affects lo proceed by the 
order of birth, he has ingeniously contrived to keep no order at 
all. It may seem rather difKcult to go astray in so plain a matter, 
but he has happily accomplished it; for when you have read 
through about three-fourths of every volume, and finished, as you ' 

think, all the classes it contains, you arrive at a page inscribed 
with the word Appendix, and then you begin again with another 
aeries of names arranged in similar order and under the same 
classes. This whimsical departure from the author's avowed 
principle is thus accounted for, in the preface to the first 
Tolume : — 

' A few meraoira of eminent persons, accideniaUy omitted in the 
body of the work, are located in Appendices to the. respective classes, 
at the end of each volume, among' summary sketches of those who 
have been mere satellites lo their more illustrious contemporaries.' — 
P- V. 

This excuse, which appeared in the preface to the first volume, 
dated January, 1832, might be admitted for a hasty work, of which 
the materials were scattered and difficult of access, and in which it 
might be of little importance whether a particular piece of informa- 
tion was to be found in the body of the book or in the appendiic ; 
but for a work got up with so much apparent care — nine-tenths of 
the materials of which were already in print, and professing, as 
its special disfincHon, that every name was carefully arranged in 
chronological order— the apology is obviously insufticienl. But 
what shall be said when we find the second volume, published at 
ihe interval of a year, with an advertisement stating that the 
delay had been occasioned by the editor's ' great anxiety for cor- 
rectness' — what shall be said, when we find ikis volume also 
disfigured by a wen of appendix larger than the first — and when 
we find the third and fourth volumes, also published after another 
year's interval, each with appendices still more enormous — equi- 
valent on the whole, in bulk, to not less than one-fijlh of the entire 
work ? 

But these appendices contain, we are told, only ' a/ew) eminent 
names accidentally omitted,' and their ' satellites.' The editor aiid 
we might differ, perhaps, as lo who should be called eminent and 
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class of errore, but shall proceed to, we were about to say graver, 
but He bhould rather call them more ridkuiuus, though leiis excus- 
able bluiidera. 

We have not heard, nor have we the least guess, who or what 
'the editor' and ' his assistants ' are; we caa see obvious traces 
of a variety of hands, though there is certainly one master-blun- 
derer, whose genius pervades the whole work — omne teligii, nihil 
quod teligit non omavil. Till we hud proceeded a litlle way 
in his book, we really had no conception that any one not in- 
debted — according to honest Dogberry's hypothesis — to nature 
alone for bis reading and writing, could have been so entirely 
ignorant of the very rudiments of our national history, and of our 
vernacular literature. The compiler of the ' Ijives of the Kit-Cat 
Club,' reviewed in our Twenty-tisth volume, p. 424, ' was a very 
pretty fellow in his way,' and made as good a ba»h as auy on* 
could do, of two or three dozen of names ; but our present author 
has taken a larger field, and with a more tlian proportionate suc- 
cess — his work being fifty times more extensive, and an hundred 
times more erroneous and absurd. In selecting for our readers' 
amazement and amusement some specimens of this portentous 
mass of blunders, we hardly know where to begin, or how to pre- 
sent, in any thing like order, the disorderly profusion of the man's 
ignorance. We shall commence, however, with his chronology. 
The book being, in its substance and foundation, chronological, 
and professing to be a work of reference, we might expect that, 
at least, some slight attention had been paid to this point, par- 
ticularly in cases where no ' ailveniurous exploring' was neces- 
sary, and where the editor had only to make ' a judicious use' of 
his eyes and lingers, in selecting from the learned stores of the 
Bvigrwphioat Diclionary, and the recondite tonies of ilia Gentle- 
man's Magazine. Nor shall the editor have to complain that we 
arraign him for small mistakes about obecure persons, for error« 
in lives before unwritten, or for distortion of anecdotes recently 
brought to light. Our examples shall be derived from well-known 
auecilotes of welUkiiown men. 

Pur instance, this editor stales that the success of Sir Richard 
Blackcnore'a fritice Arthur, published in l695, 
' raised the animosity of Dryden, Pope, and in fact of almost all the 
literati of the age, who exerted their utmost talents to decry it.' — 
vol. iii. p. S43. 

Pope tells us that 'he lisped in numbers,' but he must have done 
something still more wonderful in this instance, for he was but 
seven years old when our autiior reptescnls him as thus leaguing 
wilh Drjden to decry ' Prince Arthur.' Equally precocious was 
his malignity against Benlley, for we are told (vol. iii, p. 253) that. 
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Eldon did not liold tUe great sen\ till Iweke years after tlie alleged 
abuse i — but the context and a reference to tlie pariiameiilary de- 
bates for what Lord Grey did say oblige iis to conclude that our 
author really believed that Lord Eldon was Chancellor in nSQ. 

Whenever he mentions Ireland, luB blunders are ipsis Hibernin 
Hiberniores. After staling Mr. Grattan's great popularity lor his 
services iu effecting the independence of Ireland in 1782, and 
Mr. Flood's opinion that Mr. Giattan hud betrayed the national 
dignity, by contenting himself with the simple repeal of the ob- 
noxious acts, he proceeds :^ 

' The Irish people eagerly adopted Flood's opinion, and Grattan 
Boon found that his popularity was on the wane— the rival orators, 
during the politirat contest, descended to the most debasing scurrility 
anil abuse. While Grattan animadverted on the broken beak and 
disastrous countenance of his opponent, Flood broadly insinuated 
that Grattan had betrayed his country for gold, and for prompt pay- 
ment had sold himself to the minister. Lord Chancellor Clare de- 
nounced him as an infernal demagogue ; the corporation of Dublin 
tore down his portrait with which they had previously adorned their 
hiill, and indignantly expelled him from their body. He was, at 
length, by common consent, stigmatized as a traitor to liberty ; and to 
complete the climax, the corporation of Cork decided " that the street 
which had heen named Grattan Street, should in future be called 
Duncan Street." In 1785, Grattan succeasfully opposed the proposi- 
tions of a Mr. Ord,' &c.— vol. i. p. 362. 

This really is marvellous! The disgraceful squabble between 
Flood and Grattan took place on the 28lh Oct., 1783, and Mr, 
Graltan's popularity was certainly for some months impaired, 
though it was soon revived to its full extent by bis opposition to 
the propositions prodnced in the House of Commons, in 1763, 
by Mr. Secretary Ord — (a Mr. Ord I). But the invective of Lord 
Clare — the censures of the corporations of Dublin and Cork, and 
the public disapprobation, by this writer attributed to the simple 
repeal question in 1783, were, in fact, the consequence of Mr. 
Grattan's indiscreet political conduct previous to and during the 
Iiish rebellion of 1798j — the Georgian Era has only transposed 
the events fifteen years. If the editorwas ignorant of all the Irish 
part of the story, we wonder that he should not have recollected 
that Duncan's victory, after «hicli Gratian Street received its new 
name, was not achieved till 1797. 

The life of Mr. Curran had been written by his son, bnt it has 
been ' re-wrilten ' in a very original style by one of the authors 
of the Georgian Era. 

' Mr, Curran'a professional career was chiefly distinguished by his 
defence of the leaders of the rebellion in 179S. His most celebrated 
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But there is another class of anachronisms equally wonderful, 
but rather more deliberately erroneous, which pervert not merely 
dates and facts, but sometimes confound the personal identity of 
very different parties. 

The college friendship which the editor creates (i. 402) be- 
tween Mr. Cauniiig and the first Lord Liverpool, who had left 
college near twenty years before Cauning was born, might be a 
slip of the pen ol first for second, but such blunders as the follow- 
ing must be tho:«e of ignorance prepense, He confounds John 
Methuen, Lord Chancelloi' of Ireland, who died in 1706, with 
his son, Sir Paul Methuen, Kuight of the Bath, who died in 
1757 — (i. 533.) He confounds ihe elder Cragga — the Postmaster 
General — with his son, the Secretary of State — (i. 536.) He 
confounds (i. 220) Chief Justice Foster, who died about 1720, 
with Mr. Foster, last Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, 
who died in 1828. We are aware, that into this last error iie was 
led by a former biographer; but he had undertaken 'to rectify ihe 
errors of preceding writers,' — instead of which, he has in almost 
every caiie repeated and enhanced them. 

On the trial of Lord Lovat ( 1 747), ' Lord Chancellor Talbot ' . is 
represented as pronouncing a higii panegyric on Lord Manstield, 
then Mr. Murray, one of the managers of tiie prosecution — 
(ii. GSO.) Of all the compliments ever paid to Lord Manstield, 
and no one has received more, this was certainly the greatest, fop 
Lord Chancellor Talbot must have risen from the dead to pro- 
nounce it. We regret, for the sake of Lord Mansfield's fame, 
to be obliged to explain, that the observation in question was 
made by llie son of Lord Chancellor Talbot, some ten years after 
his fadier's decease. 

' Bffore proceeding lo ConslanHnople, Lady M Wortley Montague 
made an esperiment on her own children of inoculation for the small 
pox, a practice which she first introduced into I.o?irfo;i — vol ni [.13. 

Whether the editor supposed that Lady Mary inoculated her 
child (not children') before she left England, or only while on 
her way <(t Constantinople, we know not; but either supposition 
would be equally an error, though not of the same magnitude; 
for we have it under Lady Mary's own band, that she inoculated 
her son after her arriLai at Constanlinoph, in her country house 
near that city : — what shall we think of an hinloriaii of the 
Georgian Era who has not read Lady Mar\ s Letters' Lady 
Mary was, he admits, an extraordinary woman, so much bo that 
' Mrs. Montague, her viollier-in-law, used to describe her as one who 
neither thought, spoke, nor acted like any one else — lol i p 13, 
'I'he Mrs. Montague who said this was also an extraordinary 
woman, but we do not see how she could have mausged to be the 
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But if our poor friend Kelt was tliiia honoured by anliclpated 
praise, we liniJ — as uU things in tliis world seem to be distributed 
on a system of compensalion — that he was, equally unexpectedly, 
visited by some posthumous ridicule, for our author informs na, 
that Kett having 

' in 1793 published a volume of poems which he afterwards took great 
pains to suppress, as they were calculated, in the opinion of his friends, 
to injure rather than enhance his literary reputation — in allusion to 
this circumstance, his fellow-coUegian, Thomas Warton, wrote the 
following epigram, the point of which turns on a nasal peculiarity of 
Kett— 

" Our Kett not a poet ! — why how can you say so, 
For if he's no Ovid. I'm sure he's a Naso ! " '—vol. i., p. 522. 
Here can be, at least, no error of the press, for Kelt's ■ Juvenile 
Poems' were certainlypublished in 1793 ; while Thomas Warto'a 
' — we have never heard of more than one poet of ihat name — 
died, as even ihe ' Georgian Era' stales (vol. iii., p. 330), in 
1790. But our author is sadly at sea about these W'artons — as 
indeed he is about everybody — for he describes Joseph Warton 
— whom he places in the Appendix amongst ' Ihe sateUiles' — as 
' Mr son of the Rev. Thomas Warton, Professor of Foefri/ at 
Oxford' — (vol. iii., p. 542). Joseph was born, he adds, in 17S2; 
yel he had told us a few pages before that his father aforesaid 
'Thomas, Professor of Poetry,' was born in 1728, six years 
after his imputed son. We, and ail llie rest of ihe world, had 
hitherlo supposed that Thomas was the younger brother of Joseph. 

We have in our notes a hundred siuiihir- inslaiices of ana- 
chronism, bnt our limits warn us to proceed to specimens of some 
other classes of our editor's merits, and we shall begin with exhi- 
biting bis acquaintance wilh English literature, as evinced in his 
version of some of the most notorious and commonplace facts of 
our literary history. 

In the account of Sir Richard Steele's life and works, he states, 
'that the Guardian succeeded the Tatler in 1713,' — ignorant, it 
appears, that the Spectator intervened, nay — incredible as it may 
seem^ignorant that Steele had anything lo do with ihe Spectator, 
to which — his best title to fame — the only allusion made in bis 
biography is 
'that in the play of the "Tender Husband," which appeared in 1704,* 

• KieQ Ihia is wrong— the ' Tender Hushand ' waa fint acled on Iho 23d of AptU, 
1705. Wh notim thU, becausH the ' Biugrsphiit Diamatica' and tbu < Bla^ruiiliical 
Dicliomiry ' dale its apptarancu in 1 7U3. Our Bulh[.r.!y is the vriliiniinoiiH ' Hiatnry 
of the St-ge,' tu which we oa.e before aUu.led (Qiiart«ly Review, v.il. Hi., p. 17i), 
Slid which it is but fair to say — (allhoui^h we muuder ihat any una hhould have had 
thi) patience tu compile, and the boldiiesi to print, such u hiigB pandect uf play-bilbi) 
— is vi;ry uigIuI in acitlinjj small puiuta of cbiuuului;]'. 
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In ihe account of Lord Treasurer Oxford, it is staled that he wag 
Ksii author himself, having puhli.-^hed three po^rzca/ pamphlets, and 
tA Letter to Swifl for correcting and irnproving theErigliih Language." ' 
' i. p, 207. 

Harley never wrote any polemical pamphlet; three political 
mes are, indeed, atlributed to birn. But our readers will wonder 
meant by Lord Oxford's publishing ' A Lelfer to Swift for 
Jorrecling and improving the Language,' We think we can ex- 
illain the enigma. It happens t&at the ' Biograplitcal Dictionary,' 
n giving the titles of Lord Oxford's pamphlets, adds, as a further 
proof of his literary taste, that Swift addressed to him ' A Letter, 
&c.' Onv editor, in his mode of ' re-icriting all these lives from 
original materials,' glanced his eye over the passage in the ' Dic- 
tionary,' and tintling, amid.tt Oxford's productions, mention of 'A 
Letferfor correcting, Scc' and having unfortunately never heard 
of the matter before, he boldly enrols Swift's Essay among the 
works of the Earl of Oxford ! Much in the same way, having found 
in the same ' Biographical Dictionary' that Lord Oxford had been 
a patron and governor of ibe South Sea Company, he sagaciously 
observes, 

' that Barley's famous project of the South S 
fondly imagined would have relieved the nation iron 
proves that he was not a wise man.' — vol. i., p. 2S7. 
Thus confounding the South Sea bubble — which, many years after 
Harley had left public life, was concocted by some of his most 
virulent political opponents— with the institution of the Company 
which exists to (his hour in the manner and for the purposes for 
which it was incorporated in 1710. 

He talks of Dean Swift's ' work on the Trinity,'— the Dean's 
work is only one sermon — an admirable one indeed — printed in 
the general collection of his wo)-ks. 

In the life of Warburton, he tells us— 
' that his next great work (after the " Divine Legation ") was, " A 
Dissertation on the Origin of Books of Chivalry," relative to which. 
Pope, in a letter to the author, used the following expression, " I had 
not read two clauses before I cried out Ant Erasmus aut Diabolus." * 
—vol. i. p. 330. 

If the editor had looked at the passage he quotes from Pope, 
lie would have found that this greal uork of Bishop Warburton's 
was only a sheet added to Jemis's Preface to Don Quixote. — 
See Pope's Letter, 28/A Dec. 1743. 

A still more wonderful blunder is the following : — 
' Gilbert Wakefield next (after 1795) published a first volume of an 
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B persoHiil respects very hardy, and when his friends, seeing 
ilk about in all weathers without a hat and sit in drafts of 
pir thut would have given ordinary folks coida and rheumatisms, 
would notice his hardihood, he would say, * My back is (he same 
y face, and my neck is like my nose:' meaning that, by a 
Constant habit of exposure, his back and neck were no more nb- 
loxious to cold than his nose or face. Again: Walpole's indig- 
ialioD at the publication in a newspaper of extracts from his 
, ' Mysterious Mother,' 

' seems to have been a piete of hypocrisy and afflxlalion, as he had &C 
that time printed the tragedy In the first volume of his collected 
works.' — lb. 

Walpole printed a few copies of this tragedy for his private friends, 
and no doubt meant that it should be re-publiahed after his de- 
cease in his collected works; but is this any proof that his reluc- 
tance to see pilfered extradu published during his life, in a news- 
paper, was affectation and hypocrisy ? Walpole certainly was 
aft'ecled and may have been a hypocrite, but undoubtedly Mala- 
grida himself might be sincere in deprecating such a style of 
publication of one of his works, and the more sincere if he medi- 
tated an authentic, ungarbled publicniion. Then, the editor cha- 
racterises Walpole's letter to Woodfall on this occasion, by the 
contradictory epitliets of ' contemptuous and intiiijnant' On 
the contrary, any one who will look into the ' Biographical 
Dictionary,' whence the Georgian Era has transferred and 
transformed the whole anecdote, will see that it was, as it is there 
stilled, characteristic of Walpole's anxiety to be and not to be 
known as an autiior — but assuredly nothing like an expression of 
either contempt or indignation. In short, the writer in the 
Georgian Era knows just as much about the Earl of Orford as 
he does of the Earl of Oxford. 

His acquaintance with the most common persons and mnst 
ordinary facts of our political history is equally admirable. He 
writes the life of Mr. Henry Pelham (vol. i. p. 295) without 
having discovered, and of course without revealing, that important 
secret, that Mr. Felhafti was prime minister of the empire for near 
eleven years (1744-1754). 

He says that on the accession of George W., Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, as an act of kindness, drew up ihe king's speech for Sir 
Spencer Complon, the intended minister (vol, i. p. 27o) — a mis- 
atalement of Horace Walpole's anecdote, that Compton's baviug 
asked Walpole to do it alforded the latter (on the suggestion of the 
queen) the opportunity — not of helping Compton, but — of taking 
the government for himself, while Compton was put on ihe shelf 
with the title of Wilmington. 
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however, loses some of its value when we recollect that the Bishop 
of Soder and Man has no seat in the House of Lords. 

But it is not as to public tneu of the last century only that our 
editor shows such amazing ignorance — he is equally or indeed more 
astonishing as to his own contemporaries. He acquaints us 
' that Sir George Murray was gazetted Secretary of State on the 3IsC 
June, 182S ; but that on the 17th September of the same year he 
became a Commissioner for the affairs of India; and on the 38th Oc- 
tober following was elected a Fellow of the Medico-Bolanieal So- 
ciety.' — vol. ii, p. lU. 

The anti-climax is charming: — 

' Dalhousie, the great god of war. 
Lieu tenant -General to the Earl of Mar,' 
was promotion compared to this heavy descent, — from being Se- 
cretary of State — to the India Board — and thence to the Medico- 
Botanical Society! but that is not the best of it. Sir George 
Murray, by being Secretary of State, became, ipso fado, one of 
the Commissioners for the affairs of India, in June, I8S8; and 
the said Gazette of 17th September, though it recited his name 
with that of all the other ex officio members, was the notifica- 
tion not of Sir George Murray's but of Lord El I enbo rough's ap- 
pointment to that Board. Ridiculous as this blunder is, another 
of the same kind, but still more absurd, is made in a more 
notorious matter, and with regard to a still greater personage. 

' On the lOlh April, 1S30, the Duke of Wellington was gazetted as 
one of the Commissioners for executing the office of Treasurer of the 
Exchequer of Great Britain, and Lord High Treasurer of England.' — 
vol. ii. p. 138. 

The Duke of Wellington had been, as everybody — even the writer 
of the Georgian Era — knows, gazetted as First Lord of the Trea- 
sury in January, 182S, above two years before. The person ga- 
zetted as a Lord of the Treasury on the 10th April, 1830, was 
not the Duke of Wellington, but George Banket, Esq.: on this 
gentleman's being put into the commission, the names of all his 
fellow-commissioners, of course, were repeated, and thus this 
accurate historian was led to confound the Duke of Wellington 
with Mr. George Bankes, and to perplex his readers by a state- 
ment that his Grace became First Lord of the Treasury in April, 
1850, though he had held that office ever since January, me8. 
We do not here complain of the poor purblind style in which the 
whole life of the Duke is pilfered from better authorities, and 
■which affords a remarkable instance of the writer's incapacity 
even to copy with decent resemblance what is before him ; we at 
present are only exhibiting his mode of treating notorious facts. 
vVe add another blunder of ibis class, so extravagant as almost to 
defy belief. 

2b 2 'In 
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kjrd Nortli never (irocured Pigot a seat in Parliament, — he was, 
le believe, never in Parliament till 1606, fourteen years after 
iprd North's death, which occurred in 1792, and not in 18U2 
i stated. It is unnecessary to add that neither could Pigot 
pve distinguished himself as a senator on Hastings's trial, for he 
6i8 not a senator till eleven years after the conclusion of that 
Edious process. 

Of Sir Lancelot Shadwell, the editor stales — 
' tliat he is by no means so distinguished a Vice' Chancellor as many 
of hii predecessors,' — -vol. ii. 553. 

feeing clearly ignorant that the office is of recent creation, and 
that Sir Lancelot has had but tivo predecessors. 

The following blunder has the merit of being droll. In enume- 
rating the literary publications of (he late Right Hon. Geoi^e 
Rose, the editor, very characteristically, includes in the list of 
Mr. Rose's works 

» thirty-seven volumes of the /ouj-ho^s of the House of Lords!' — vol. L 
' p. 350. 

* He who rests his own claims to literary merit on such a com- 

' pilation as the Georgian Era, must look with admiration and envy 
on the AL'TiiOE of thirfy-seven volumes of Journals of the House 
of Lords. One serious difference, however, there is between these 
works — Mr. Rose's thirty-seven volumes are models of accuracy, 
while we doubt whether there be one single important article in 
the Georgian Lra which is not disfigured by some flagrant error. 

We have, we fear, trespassed upon the patience of our readers; 
but there is one short topic more on which we think it necessary to 
say two or three words — the scholarship to which the editor occa- 
sionally makes no inconsiderable pretensions. 

We have alieady said that we should not deal with errors whicii 
could by possibility be attributed solely to the printer ; neither 
would we impeach our author's learning upon the mere mis- 
spelling of a Latin word; but when we find, in a work so 
neatly printed, so many Latin quotations miserably mangled, we 
must suspect such pronniient and repeated errors to belong to 
the editor: for instance, Nunquam anlia, i. 4S3 — Fuge omnes 
medicos atque omnimoda Medkamenfa, i. 500 — omnimoda being 
clearly, in this writer's judgment, an adjective agreeing with me- 
dicamenia. He talks of Lye's edition of ' Junius El^mologicon,' 
i. 2y2 ; and of Archbishop Potter's Alexandra, i. 212, — meaning, 
as we guess, his edition of Clemens Alexandrinus ; and amongst 
Or. Dodd's voluminous publications he enumerates 
' Synopsis Compendaria ; H. Grotii de Jure belli et pacis ; S. Clarkii 
de Dei EKistenti& et AttributJs ; et J. Lockii de Intellectu Humano." 
—vol. i. p. 247. 

There 
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There is, however, one passage which we ihink conelasivelj prowl 
that we might safely altribiiie lliese blunders (o sheer ignorsmtl 
It is Btated in the Biographical Dictionary, that Tindai Itil 
■ceptic ' went to Oxford, as boys too often do, a rasa" (oiuta-L 
that is, with bis mind a blank, and liable to be marked wiiiillil 
first impressions it should receive. When this passage was copiidl 
out for our learned editor, it seems to have sorely perplexed bio:! 
and, indeed, as be read it, ' a vaia tabula,' would have punleil 
Cicero himself. The meaning, of course, our editor never il- 1 
tained, but, on turning to his diciionary, he found that a in LiUiil 
tatant from, and that in this sense it sboitid have a grave acceul 
over it — thus n. He also found that the ablative case follow^ 1 
aehould be marked with a circumflex, thus, vasd tabula; 
cordiugly he so marked it; and then, printing his fabricated Labi I 
in a beautiful italic type, he triumphantly exhibits the i 
thus— 

' coming, as boys do, u vasa labuta, to the university,' &c. iii 

which, it may be expedient to acquaint our female readeTEjal 
ueither more nor less than utter nonsense. I 

It is now lime to conclude — certainly not from lack of matler. I 
We have on our notes above two hundred similar instances d \ 
negligence or ignorance, and have no doubt that we could produce I 
tliree, or four, or five times as many; but we think it enough lo I 
have made a selection — from all classes and periods compriseii 
in the work — of blunders in chronology, history, politica, and lite- 
rature, which we believe are quite unparalleled in any other publi- 
caliou. We have been obliged to select our instances, not merely 
with regard to the intrinsic importance of the individual mistake 
reference to its brevity and to its nolorielT. 
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I 8S to have hastened his death; and, it is added, that ' wine at 
, length ceased to afford the necessary excitement, and he had re- 
course to laudanum, of which, an emincnf physician has assured 
us, he sometimes took 200 drops at a dose !' (i. 386.) We boldly 
pronounce all this to be an infamous falsehood— tiad we rfare and 
defy the editor to produce any physician, eminent or otherwise, 
who will slate that Mr. Pitt ever took one drop of laudanum for 
the purpose of excitement. As to all the rest of his calumnies 
and misrepresentations, suffice it to say, that his judgment and 
credibility are quite on a par with his edilorial accuracy. His 
observations are trite and vulgar, when they are not false or 
foolish — his anecdotes, childish; his temper seems to be sour; 
his principles, sectarian; and his language a mixture of meagre 
tautology and muddy bombast. He has a great reluctance to 
speak well of any noble, eminent, or distinguished person, but joy- 
fully expatiates in praise of mediocrity, vulgarity, and vice. 

It will not much alter the opinion which our readers have, pro- 
bably, already conceived of this writer's truth and taste, to be told 
that he calls Deau Swift a villain (Iti. 362) — thinks that, ' stripped 
of its ornaments, the sentiments of Pope's Essay on Man ^re com- 
monplace, and the diction bombastic' (iii. 289) — that the Duke of 
Wellington ' looks pale and cold like an aruitocrat' {ii. 104)— a 
word, by the way, used throughout the whole book in an oppro- 
brious sense — that Lord Castlereagh's appearance was ' dull ' and 

* inelegant' (i. 400) — that King George IV.'s corpulency diminished 
as he advanced in years, but that at the middle period of his life 

* he had been so enormously fat, that four life-guardsmen could 
not without difficulty lift him on horseback ' {i. 124)' — that an 
admiral had been engaged in se\eTa\ ' successful victories,' — that 
K satirist was ' tremendously hitler ' — that one man was ' averse 
towards riding in a coach ' — that another ' dressed foppish ' — that 
a third ' commitled an act of generosity ' — that a certain lawyer 
was 'presented with a silk gown ' — that ' an artist's manners were 
boorish, but not unpleasantly so' — that a poem on a Plate-warmeT 
' is more witty than sublime.' Every page teems with similar pro-' 
prieties of sentiment and beauties of language. 

It would, however, be unjust to the great number of characters 
which he grossly mistakes and disparages, if we did not give a few 
instances of his panegyric and applause : — 

' Mr. Hazlitt was one of the most judicious, able, and powerful 
writers of his time. He is in his peculiar walk of literature vnri- 
valled. and in the very firtt rank of philosophical critics. His essays 
are full of wisdom.' — vol. iii. p. 397. 

To match this unrivalled critic and philosopher, he has a still 
1 more transcendant poet. 
■■ * As 
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^^BBy way uf affoiding another and tiiial measure of our author's 
^^■dgrnent, we may adduce the relative importance which he 
^^Vsigns to various individuals : the soldier we have just mentioned 
^^kiB amorecopious notice than Lord Lynedock, Lord Combermere, 
•^^r Lord William Bentinck — Gnmaldi the clown has about as loug 
""^tai article as Kenible — and a painter of the name of Robson a 
^"■onger one than Sir Thomas Lawrence — Mr. Tierney is despatched 
111 less lime than either Alderman Wailhman or Madame Veatris — ■ ^ 
Mr. Ojiberry the player occupies an equal space with Lords Holland J 
and Ripon united — Major Caitwright outweighs Lord Howe, ] 
General Wolfe, and Sir Ralph Abercrombie — Owen of Lanark j 
extends over as many pages as Bishops Hoadly, Sherlock, Butler, j 
_ and Newlon — and Mr. Kean occupies a larger share of the 1 
te Georgian Era than Lord Somers, Lord Townshend, and Lord 
m Rodney, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Dr. James, Dr. Arbuthnot, Horace 
tm Walpole, Gray and Crabbe, all put (ogelker. It is well for those 
H who have been hitherto called illustrions, that they had established 
their reputation prior to the new weii/hls and measures of the 
; ' Georgian Era.' 

We have given this silly and impudent production much more 
space and attention than it intrinsically deserves ; but if a work of 
this pretension, dealing with so many existing persons, were not 
^ contradicted and exposed at the moment, it might hereafter obtain 
^ a kind of authority, and the silence of contempt might be miscon- 
strued into assent and confirmation. 



AnT. Vlll. — 1. An Address to the Churchwardens, Guardian^ 
Overseers of Ike Poor, and Rate-Payers of the fVingham 
Dhision of St. Augustine, in the County of Kent, on a Keso- 
lutton adopted at n Meeting held at PVingham, on Thursday 
the 22(i of January. Canterbury. i8S5. 

2. TiDo-and-Twenfy Reasons for refusing Assent to the Propo- 
sition fur instituting large Unions of Parishes, and the erection 
of Central Workhouses, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Seven Oaks, in the County of Kent. London. i&35. 

3. An Account of the Foundling Hospital in London, for the 
Maintenance and Education of Exposed and Deserted Young 
Children. London. 1S35. 

/^N the day ihe Poor-Law Amendment Act passed into a law, 
^-' it occurred to us, diat were we to go personally to any spot 
where it might be determined to bring the new code at once into 
operation, we should be enabled calmly to review the old condemned 

law 
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«nd naaty' in a clinker-built shed which adjoins it — yet not a bit 
the less on that account does it stand a monument of our inexpli- 
cable wealth, a top-heavy symbol of our prosperity, a picture of 
English policy; it is, in short, for the pauper what Greenv ' 
Hospital is for the sailor. 

Many of the Kentish poor-honses, which about forty yeaTs ago J 
were simultaneously begotten by Gilbert's act, bear a strong family % 
resemblance to the proud hero we have just described. Some are \ 
lofty, some low, but all are massive and costly; indeed, it woultl J 
seem that, provided the plan was sufKciently expensive, no ques- 
tions were asked. A considerable number of poor-houses, again, 
are composed of old farm-houses, more or leas out of repairi' 
Some are supported by props — many are really unsafe — severat | 
living alone in a held seem deserted by all but their own paupers — 
some stand tottering in a boggy lane, two miles from any dwelling 
— and in many cases they are so dilapidated, so bent by the pre- 
vailing wind, that it seems a problem whether the worn-out aged 
inmate will survive his wretched hovel, or it him! Without at- 
tempting lo argue which of all these buildings is the most sensibly 
adapted to its object, we will only humbly observe, that all cannot 
be right. We might even say, that, as they are all different, if 
one should happen lo be right, it would follow that all the rest 
must be wrong. However, bidding adieu to brick walls and mud 
ones, broad staircases and ladders, slated roofs and thatch, we 
will now proceed to enter these various dwellings. 

In some of the largest of these habitations an attempt has evi- 
dently been made lo classify and arrange the inmates, and, gene- 
rally speaking, every apartment is exceedingly clean. In one 
large room are found sitting in silence a group of motionless worn- 
out men ' with age grown double," but neither ' picking dry sticks' 
nor ' mumbling to themselves.' With nothing to do — with nothing 
to cheer them — with nothing in this world lo hope for — with 
nothing to fear^ — ^gnarled into all sorts of altitudes, they look 
more like pieces of ship-timber than men. In another room are 
seen huddled together in similar attitudes a number of old ex- 
hausted women, clean, tidy, but speechless and deserted. Many, 
we learned, had seen brighter days, and in several instances we were 
informed that their relations (we will not insult them by calling 
them friends) were 'well off in the world;' but whenever we 
asked whether they were often visited, we invariably received the 
same reply, ' Ok, no ! people seldom fakes any notice of 'em after 
they once gets here.' 

In large airy bed-rooms (separate of course) were found men 
and women all bed-ridden. As we passed between two ranges of 
trestles almost touching each other, nothing was to be seen but a 
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l^ng the whole operation sat like the frozen corpses which in 
^oleon's retreat from Moscow were found still in the attitudi 
__ ing their hands round the white dead einbera of their de^ 

„.^^ed (ire ! 

^^^Fiom these sad pictures of decrepitude we were generally con- 
l^^^^cted into the apartment belonging to the able-bodied women* 
^ lO were ordered to rise from their chairs in honour of the 

^^ince of strangers. In Ihelr robust outlines certainly no wrinklei 
^^ire to be seen — whatever was their complaint they equally la- 
^^^ured nuder it all^ — nature's simplest hieroglyphic sufficiently 
^^moted their state, 

1^^^ ' And coming events cast tlieir shadows before.' 

^^^djoining tliis room, there was always a den of couvale.'i cents — a 
Jj^Tttle land flowing with milk and honey, which is easier imagined 
^^jjan described. On descending the staircase, the next scene was 
,^^ room full of sturdy labourers out of work. In hob-nailed half- 
^ioots and dirty smock-frocks, they were generally sitting round a 
^"*.tove, with their faces scorched and halt-roasted t as we passed 
^"Ihem they never rose from their seats, and had generally uti over-fed, 
It mutinous, and an insubordinate appearance. A room full of 
g irls from five to sixteen, and another of boys of about the same 
age, completed the arrangement. In some cases, they were said 
lo be ' completely separated' — that is to say, they could not pos- 
sibly meet without going up stairs, which ' was forbidden.' In 
^^ other cases, they were, strange to say, separated only ' till dusk ; ' 
^ and in many instances their rooms were divided, but they met 
together, whenever it so pleased them, in the yards. Such is the 
* general state of the larije poor-houses of East Kent. 

In the -smaller ones, the minute classification we have mentioned 
has been found impossible : all that is eflectcd is to put the males 
of all ages into one room, and all the females into another. In these 
cases, the old are teazed by the children, who are growled at when 
they talk, and scolded when they play, until they become cowed into 
silence. The able-bodied men are the noisy orators of the room ; 
the children listen to their oaths, and, what is often much worse, 
to the substance of their conversation, while a poor idiot or two, 
hideously twisted, stands grinning at the scene, or, in spite of re- 
monstrances, incessantly chattering to himself. In the women's 
hall, which is generally separated only by a passage from the 
men's, females of all characters and of all shapes live with infants, 
children, and voung girls of all ages. We could carry the de- 
scription of these two rooms much farther, but it would be paiuful 
lo do so. 

We forgot to mention that we often found a large attic in the 
roof, used as a dormitory for '«6/e-6(jdiedia6ourersoiid^/ieiV wives.' 

Each 
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Each bed was separated from its neighbour b j an oU U 
In this swiely of ' low life above stairs," — in this cboocH 
of 'lea frtires et les soeura de la charite,' — it must be m 
that the ladies first modeallv retired to their nests - 

not help fancjing that if husband A should bappcDa 

to make a mistake, the position of his shoe* might |>»« 
throw B, C, D, and the rest of the connubial alphabet, liip 
Whether such a higgledy-piggledy arrangement be cfcdii^il 
not to a civilized couDtrv it is not our present intention to in 
suiBce it to say, that it only forms part and parcel of a sntoi. I 

In the small tottering hovels we have mentioned, we a 
found seven or eight old people at the point of deatk^orB 
bodied labourer or two, with a boy or a voung girl «Uif 
answer to our inquiries w^ generally, before its i^rtfaj 
said U. be only a love-child. Sometimes we discovered but.! 

or three inmates in these diminutive poor-huts : there wualt&L 

however, a being termed 'The Governor;' and in one caJll 
found only two paupers, one being * His Excellei 
other his guest — 

'And so his man Friday kept his house neat and tidv 
For you know 'twas his duty to do so, '* 

like brother and brother, who live one with another 
So lived Friday and Robinson Crusoe." ' 

In these poor-houses, so falsely called W-'ort- houses ' 
that the cost of keeping the paupers varied as widely 
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laraclcr of the dwellings. As there at present exist In Eti-linl 
about 500,000 m-door poor, the reader can calculate for himstli 
that a single farthing per day. profusely expended upon ewk 
amounts to rather more than IiX),0OO/. a-year : this h ' iIk 
case, one would conceive that something like a tixed ■■■ ■■ 
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better than tbat given to our soldiers : he has vegetables at dis- 
cretion ; and especially in the large workhouses, it is declared with 
^^^at pride thai ' ihere is no stinting,' but that ' we gives 'em as 
* mch victuals 03 ever they can eaf.' It should, however, be ob* 
■«rved that we detected a clause id this Act which Jt is only fair 
Mifaoiild be explaiued. It is very true, that the ploughman in th« 
^workhouse receives as much as ever he can eat — ' Provided alwayt^ 
■ays the unwritten code, ' that he clears his plate before he aska 
or more.' In order, therefore, to obtain a third edition of meat, 
»ie must previously manage to swallow greens and potatoes enough 
to choke a pig, and as he is confined to the sty with no other work 
«o perform, our reader will not perhaps be surprised at our pre- 
-vious slalement that the able-bodied pauper in the poor-house has 
the tight appearance of being over-fed. 

But casting the ledger aside, admitting that poor-housea of all 
shapes are equally good, — that it is beneath the dignity of a wealth^ 
nation to care whether the nation pays 2s. 2d. or 4s. 6d. for a 
pauper's fare, or whether such a being bursts himself or not, — sup* 
posing even that the poor-rates of this country were to be paitl 
by our satellite the man in the moon, — let us for a moment coo*. 
sider what is the effect of this sjstem of stall-fed charity, and whM 
truth there is in those lines which pathetically declare 
' How wide tlie limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 
We have stated that in viewing with considerable attention some 
hundred workhouses, we found aged people of all descriptions, — ■ 
those who had basked in prosperity as well as those who had known 
of this world nothing but its adversity, — alike deserted ; aud while 
ihey stood or rather lay before our eyes, we could not help feeling 
at each spot how mistaken had been the kindness which, by the 
smell of hot joints, had attracted so many poor, helpless parents to 
enter the gates of their parish poor-house, over which might too 
justly be inscribed — ' Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch' entrate.' As 
we gazed upon the poor dying pauper, lying deserted on his 
trestle, always (with the solitary exception we have mentioned) 
had we thought — 

' Had he no friend, no daughter dear. 
His trembling voice to soothe and cheer ? 
Had he DO son ? ' 
We wished we could have added — 

' Aye, once he had. 
But he was dead 1 ' 
The coarse fact, however, was, that the felli 
dead, was in a beer-shop, pointed out to hiiii 
very imperfectly e:(plains to us whether it is the beer or the pea- 
sant 
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s misfortune to the parent and son is mutual, — both sink ; 
r-shop and the poor-house are alike destructive, they play 
> each other's hands; — the oue eiilices the lad to desert his 
ther, the other fatally induces the mother to leave her son : 
^^ olved from the duty of providing for his parent, he tries, en- 
^S ouraged by parliament, to distil happiness from strong beer ; she, 
"^^ijually encouraged by the parish, expects to extract filial consola- 
^■tion from hot meat; both are deceived, — he becomes brutal, 
^^nutinous, demoralized, — she lingers without happiness, and dies 
^deserted. We have paiufuljy witnessed and deeply reflected on 
■■tiie scenes we have described, and we have no hesitation in de- 
^claring that in our humble opinion the late pauper system of 
^ io-door relief (totally regardless of its enormous expense) has, in 
W ^e case of our aged poor, created infinitely more misery than it 
M has alleviated. 

■ Firmly believing that there exists on the surface of this earth no 

■ soil more congenial to the growth of every domestic virtue than 
Hf the breast of the English peasant, it is but too true, that if thorns 
B be found growing there instead of fruit,— if the crop be poison- 
ous instead of being nutritive, — our political labourers, not the 
land, must be cursed. The ancient Greeks revered even the 
bones of their ancestors ; we have taught our peasantry to be- 
queath their parents, blood, body, and bones to the workhouse. 

With respect to the manner in which children have been syste- 
matically demoralized in manyof our small poor-houses, the error, 
we conceive, speaks so clearly for itself, that we need not offer 
to be its advocate. A mixture, in about equal parts, (never mind 
a scruple or two,) of boys and girls, idle men, and abandoned 
women, can only by a miracle be unproductive of evil to society ; 
we will, therefore, content ourselves with repeating a practical 
opinion which was thus expressed to us by a governor of twenty 
years' experience : — 

' Whftn children," said Mr, Cadell, ' have been brought vp in a 
work'us, theij have never ho disposition io shun a work'us.' 
It appears, therefore, that in all cases where children might have 
been made to provide for themselves, or might have been thrown 
on their relations for support, the parish has culpably attracted 
them to their ruin. 

Having now treated of those two extremes — the aged pauper 
and the children of the poor-house^ — -we will offer a few remarks on 
the mode by which the Kentish poor-houses cunningly manage to 
get possession also of their able-bodied inmates. 

To induce a line athletic fellow to barter independence for de- 

VOL. LIU, NO. cvi. '2 I pendence. 
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Now, supposing a large body of labourers, barelj able to pro- 
Me for ihemaelves, sliould, in going lo their work, stop for a 
nmeiit to read such a. proclamation as we lately tore from the 
IhUs of one of the Kentish workhouses, we only ask what effect 
buld it produce? With agitations of considerable surprise, our 
iHders shall now learn what a variety of substantives mid adjec- 
■^ e retjuisite in order to advertise for a pauper's fare : — 

' Conditiom of Contract. 
* 1, The contractors to furnish warm, wholesome, noeet, clean, com- 
Wlffile beds, bedding, blankets, and sheets, and good sufficient shoes, 
' ts, bonnets, caps, and wearing apparel of all kinds, as well linen as 
voUen i two llilng-a of each sort for every poor person admitted into 
e workhouse, suitable to their agt! and sex. 

' 2. The contractors to provide as many servants as shall be neces- 
y for cooking and sercing up the victuals ; for washing, cleaning, 
i keeping in order the workhouses, and premises, and the poor 
rein, and attending on them when necessary. 
' 4, The contractors to provide and supply good sweet wholesome fat 
meat, and other articles of diet, in sufficient quantities foi' the con- 
sumption of the poor. The meat to consist of good fat beef, leg of 
mutton pieces, and chtjcka of good ox beef, and good wtther mutton. 
' 4. The heer to be good sound small beer, 
' 5. The flour to be the best household flour. 

' 6. The bi-ead to be the lest Second wheateo bread. " 

' 7. The cheese to beyoorf Gloucester cheese. 
' S, The butter to be good and clean. 

' 9. AH the other articles to be good in their respective kinds, 
' 10. No pork is to be given to the paupers (!) and no salt meet, 
only such as shall have been salted to preserve it from spoiling, and 
which shall be dressed within four days from the time of salting.' 

But lest the pauper, from becoming tired of this homely fare, 
should threaten to quit the poor-house, the contractor is occasion^ 
ally to furnish a nice little variety for him, as follows : — ' 

' For every poor person, the following instead of the usual dinner 
allowance, shall be provided, viz, : — 

' 11. On Christmas day, fourteen ounces before cooked of good 
baked beef with vegetables — one pint of ilrong beer, and one pound 
of plum-pudding. 

' 13. On two days, in the summer, six ounces of bacon with green 
peas. 

' 15. On two other days, six ounces of bacon with beans, 
' 16, On four other days, good mackerel. / 

' 17. On four other &ays,good fresh herrings. | 

' IS. On six other days, good salt fish instead of meat. 
' l9. The pea-soiip to be made according to the following receipt ; 
knd the assistant-overseer to see that the stipulated ingredients are 
all put in,' 

a I 2 Here 
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pU-educated men, but as the citi:(eii-guar(lians out-vote them, 
Tb^ have long agreed to absent themselves ftom the workhouse 
ourt. The fitting pride of this court is to stiiif the pauper at 
he expense of the lean rale-pajer^ and on the day of our visiting 
Iieir workhouse we found that hltle'puddle in a storm. The con- I 

factor had happened to furnish a batch of bread, nutritive, whole- 

l^^oine, and to any hungry man most excellent, but a shade darker | 

IM^an was deemed fit for a pauper. We will not say how very 

rjnany degrees whiter it was than the bread we have eaten with the | 

^^Jl.U8sian aud Prussian armies — we will merely observe, it was con- 
siderably whiter than the ' brown tommy ' of our own soldiers, or ' 
than that species of luxury known in our fashionable world by the 
enticing appellation of brown bread. The Canterbury-guardians, 
however, had declared it to be untit for the paupers, and the go- 
vernor had consequently been obliged to funiish them with white 
bread from one of the bakers of the town. The Assistant Com- 
missioner not only greedily ate of this bread, but respectfully 
forwarded a loaf of it to the poor-law board, who probably re- 
quested Mr. Chadwick to digest it and report thereon. The con- 
tractor, however, having the whole batch on his hands, and from 
pride not choosing publicly to dispose of il, ordered it to be given 
to his pigs. On proceeding to the styes we found these sensible 
animals literally gorged with it. All but one were lying on their 
sides in their straw, grunting in dreams of plethoric ecstacy — a 
large hungry pie-bald hog had just received his share, and as, 
looking at the Poor-Law Commissioner, he stood crunching ai^ 
munching this nice bread, there was something so irresistibly comic 
in his eye, something so sarcastic and satiiical, something in its 
twinkle, that seemed to say — De gustibus von est dlspufandum ! — 
' Citixen-guaTdians for ever, and down with Ike poor-law amend- 
ment act !' — thai the contractor himself was seen to smile, — 
' And tlie devil he smiled, for it put him iu mind 
Of England's commercial prosperity I ' 
The general effect produced by this system may be sufficiently 
explained by a very few instances. Mr, Curling, the governor of 
Margate workhouse, declared in our hearing — 
' I am an eye-witness that, by over-feeding the pauper, we have made 
the labouring classes discontented.' 
He added, — 

' During the fashionable season at Margate, the donkey-drivers, the 
fly-drivers, and hundreds who are employed by the London ladies, 
generally receive 34s. a week, but it is all spent in beer — there is no 
prudence, nothing saved; for the cant phrase among them is. We 
kaee always the Mansion-house lo go to.' 

We may obsene that the cost of 204 in-door panpei^ at Mar- 
gate 
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gals ha! juiioiiuted to about 'iOOOt. a year. An i 
Canterbury toM us ihat a voiiitg mau had for nearly a year ben I 
receiviog Is. dd- a week from llie parish, every Fridpy — tta|k(l 
always »p6iit ihU raoney in luring a gun to shoot wiUi ou Sundi; 1 
— and tiial, ulieDevei- he received his nioDey, he returned laugiiii^ f 
wilU it ID his hand to his fellow- workmen, saying, with much leu i 
elegBDce than truth, ' What a «et of d — d fools ihey are ! ' Mi. ■ 
John Davies, the overseer of St. Peter's, at Sandwich, said — \ 
' They oaly wants to tlinist themselves iato the worlc'us, to gelk | 
belly^li of good victuals aod do notliing, but I icon't let 'em! ' \ 

It will sound incredible, tliat the uvcrseeis lliemselves, as well 
as the governors of the workhousea, are perfectly Bcnsible of llii I 
vice of this shocking systt;ni — but that such is the caae tbe following 1 
eKlracIs from certilicates, addressed to the Assistant Coaiuiissioaet 1 
by several of the most respectable of tlie governors, &c., oa the I 
filh of February last, will clearly show : — 

' Haviug been governor of the poor-Iiouse of this parish, snj 1 
also clerk to the guardians, for fourteen years, I have had an oppoi- 
tunity of witnessing that ihe paupers in this house live a great deal 
better thau many who are tradespeople, and who help to sujipoil 
them; and I am certain of the fact, that many of the independent 1 
labourers do not get meat ouce a week. The hoatnien of this placi 
I present, are in a very distressed situation; and I think it is very 



often the case that they have no meat i 

(Signed) 
' I have been guardian of this parish for sevt 
ipite sure the paupers in the workhousi; livB bette 
the rate-payers of this parish ; and I have very 
parishioners, the people of our house live murh too 
are better off than half the inhabitants ; but the 



of the week. 
A. B.' 
n years, and I m 
[■ than one-third of 
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different collectors of the poor's rates ; aiid am sure, that, out of iha 
live liiiiiili'pd boatiiieii, none of them live go well as the peopln in our 
worlihuuse, an4 vt^ry fmv of (he boatmen get meat at all. 

(Sign.J) K. L.' 

But if lhe$e lelters da iiot, llie Kentish 6reit throw quite light 
enough on the efl'ects of this sjstem. ]n no region it has beeu uur 
fortune to visit have we ever seen a peaBantry so complelelj' dis- 
organised. In no enemy's country that we have seen have 
uc ever encountered the churlish demeanour uhich these men, 
as one meets ihem in their laucs, now assuqie. Perfectly un- 
educated — iieilher mechanics, manufacturers, nor artisans — i|i 
point of intellect litlle better l))an the horses lliey drive, they 
govern in a manner whith is not very creditable tu tlieir si^pe- 
riors. Their system of robbing com for their liorses has, ihey 
believe, been almost sanctioned l^y custom into law; and ^s, 
with something like justice, they conceive they are entitled tu 
be higher fed than the scale established for the pauper, nothing 
they can honestly gain can possibly be sufficient to ma^e thpni 
contented. And yet the countenances of these country clods 
are strangely contrasted with their conduct. We would trijst 
them with our life — in no country in the world are there to be 
seen infants, boys, and lads of more prepossessing appearance — 
honesty, simplicity, and courage adorn iheiui proving that tljey 
are the descendants of those who were onpe complimented by 
the remark that they were ' Non Angli sed AlgeU.' Their 
women, like their hops, liave leu thousand clinging, clasping, 
blooming, undulating beauties; and there seems to be no reaaou 
why, of their lovely uative county, it should not still be said, ' Ex 
his, qui Cantium incolunt Icxng^ sunt bealissinii.' But it i(t not 
of their materials we complain, it is only of our own workmanship 
— our poor-laws have ruined them ! 

The curate of a Kentish village lold us, that while he was that 
morning earnestly exhorting a poor family to abandon their de- 
praved habits, the labourer rose from his chimney-corner, and told 
faim, that ' If he did not quit the cottage that moment, he would 
kick htm out.^ 

An association is at this moment forming among them to resist 
the Poor- Law Amendnient Act, and, in fact, all other acts and 
deeds, as will appear by the following extract from a communi- 
cation recently sent to London, by the rector, churchwardens, and 
overseers of Witlershani. After slating that 'the unions are in 
the habit of holding their meetings very frequently at various 
places in this neighbourhood,' they proceed to detail the following 
evidence, which a labourer had just given to his master : — 

' He says, two men stand, one on each side of the door, with 

drawn 
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therefore, as diet is concerned, the independent labourer, 
as well as the small rate-payer, exist with the pauper above them, 
instead of beltm them ; and although a sense of honest pride ' 
them still to cling to their independent station, yet the double e 
of such a vicious system is — 

' 1st, That it encourages the labonrer to become a pauper j and, 

' Bdly, That it discourages the pauper from becoming an indepeni- 
dent labourer. 

' I feel confident, that the parish-officers, as welt as the magistrates,' 
in all directions, would, if called upon, fully corroborate the foregoing 
statement, many of them having declared to me, that though their 
parish pays ao annual subscription to a union, or receiving poor- 
house, yet they are afraid to send any labourers out of work there ; 
the reason being, that the able-bodied paupers are fed so welt in the 
workhouse, that if once labourers are sent there, they won't leave it. 

' It will, I am sure, be evident to you, that were we to be totally 
regardless of the enormous expense of this system, yet, so long as 
it is permitted to exist, so long must the scale remain disorganized 
— so long will the number of paupers increase — the number of inde- 
pendent labourers diminish — until the fabric of our society, like a 
cone resting on its apex, instead of its base, shall fall to the ground. 
But the remedy is, fortunately, as simple as the disorder is coot- 
plicated; for, without interfering with the independent labourer or 
the small rate-payer, if we "ill but resolutely place the pauper beloui 
him, instead of allowing him to exist above him, he can thus only 
liae by gaining his own independence; while the independent la- 
bourer wil! no longer have an inducement to rise by becoming a 
pauper. 

■ Having had occasion, last week, to speak se]iarately to the over- 
seers of sixteen parishes, I took the opportunity of putting to them 
the following question; to which, every individual, without hearing 
what others had said, replied, without hesitation, as follows : — 

' Q. — Supposing the pauper were henceforward to receive por- 
ridge for breakfast, bread and cheese or potatoes for dinner, and 
porridge for supper, do you consider he would, on such a diet, be as 
well off as independent labourers with large families ? 
' A. — Yes ; he would he belter ojf.' 

' My own observation enables me most deliberately to concur in the 
above evidence, and seeing the mischievous eifects as well as the in- 
justice of such a system, I feel it my duty respectfully to recommend 
that public notice should as early as possible be given in this county, 
that from and after (gay the first of May next), the diet of the pauper in 
the workhouse should no longer be better than that of the independent 
labourer, and, accordingly, that from the period staled it should 
consist of bread, porridge, cheese, and vegetables, with an allowance 
of meat only for people of above fi(iy-five years of age, or for such 
paupers as the medical attendant may recommend it. 

' If what are commonly called the "poor" were really the poorest 

members 
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tpulsive, the jaAe, amorous ploiigliman will pause s Utile before 
tCoiUmcCs a marriuge which must ere long make liim its inmate; 
liereas, if (as iu ihe old system) his parish were to offer bim not 
l)y the blaoDiiii^ girl of hjs heart, but heqvy lumps of savoury 
pd, the warm bnbej like the bride, must be irresistible. As soon 
we shall have fortitude enough to make workhouse diet ' low ' . 
Bt^ad of liigh, not only will the labouring classes find a hundred 
excuses and ingenious expedients for not coming Into ' the mafi' 
eion,' but even among its inmates there will be invented similar 
excuses and similar expedients for quitting it; no one will come, 
no one will remain, jf he can possibly help it. Society will 
(bus be restored to a healthy stale ; in short, we appeal to every 
man of common sense — we go still higher — we ask, is there a 
philosopher or a matliematician in existence who can deny the 
pure trutliof ihe two following axipms :>— Ist — That in ihe creation 
of every sensible poor-law sjslem, tJie workhouse must possess a 
centrifugal, and not a centripetal iitiluence ; 2nd — That in every 
country under the sun, if x denote the situation of (he inde- 
jiendent labourer, x minus 1, and net x plus 1, mint be the con- 
dition of the pauper ; and that the only legitimate mode of bettering 
him is by raisiug ihe value of i? — Simple as these trutlis are, yet 
have we violated them both. We have made all our workhouses 
centripetal instead of centrifugal — we have raised llie condition of 
the pauper, not only toz+1, but in many cases to x + 'il^ and 
we seriously ask, has not the punishment of our offence beep an 
annual linC) in the form of poor-rates, of more than seven mihions? 
' But,' exclaimed a metropolitan orator the oihei' day, his hand 
constantly striking hi^ stomach, (probably mistaking it for his 
heart>) ' shall it be iaid, gentlemen, that we feed out paupers on 
coarse foodf God forbid! la the cruel triumvirate of SometKt 
House to delermina the minimum on which our IrembUny nature 
can subsist f God forbid ! ' 

We would ask the defenders (and, legion-like, they are many) of 
these pug-nosed principles, whether it ever occurred to theni, in- 
stead of speechifying, to relleoe tlie poor— by which expression we 
piean the industrious and the hard-working poor — for in sucli a 
charity they, as well as all of us, miglit most beiiehcejitly combine ? 
Will they enter into a subscription lor raising the condition of the 
independent labourer? (.}Ii no 1 or- the contrary, they drive their 
bargains with him, if it be merely for digging a sooty garden 
eighteen feet by seven, as hard as they nr^ able. ' What h^s a 
pensaut's family to do,' they exclaim, ' with the price of fowls, 
eggs, buttur, poik, or anything elac that he brings to majket 
from his ciritage or bis sly?' But if they have to deal with 
the pauper instead of the labourer-^* lbs parisb purse, and noi 
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tlie oralor'a, be doomed to paj — if |i 
cn»%td ill proportion to thi- demaiKU oa | 
nunfiiM; Breufil m lln- vestry, — ' Oen/Ifme 
liberal; aiKiiyluhmen, Itt xi% he projhsg ! Ttaff if ii 4 
Ood forbid!' Of all the loathsome vices tfaaffi^nceova 
* none appear mori,- odioux anil repulsive thav W 
uitttni) the mniik of u virtue ; and contrasted « 
charitVi and inch ftclf-iiiterested philai 
beautiful do lliose words of truth and religious 1 
to ui, which alcnily declare, ' For even wbei 
th» we commnndcd you, that if any would not ««&,■ 
■hould he rat ;'— again, ' The iuduxtrious eatelh to ibc mk| 
lion o( hi* appetite, but the bell; of the sluggard a 
■ml B){BiM, ' The )ilu^};ard will not plough because k i . 
therefore ihall he brg in harvest, and have imthiog.' \ 

In one of the visit* we made to a very large poor-bouw m&l 
Kent, we particularly remarked among the motley group 3( 
Rurroundud lu a tall, slender boy of about fourteen, 'wboteMCB-{, 
trie hiiHory Iim ju«l rtiticd across our memory. We shall n!»ni | 
here as un episode. 

' fifteen years ago, there entered the family of a weallli; | 
individual, a young, industrious, Hebe-looking, Kentish girii I 
who emburkttd iu liTe in the menial capacity of a housemaid. | 

Her tnblui uhone — her stairs grew cleaner and cleaner no 

■pidtr could exist in her dominions — nothing complained of bo t 
but her mops and soap. Some praised her for one excellence ' 
some for another; but all agreed that so charming a complex 

f been aeen— it was a mixture, infusion, or suffusion of I 
red roses and while ones— the colours of which seemed alwai 
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Ipn a certain number of months — we regret to say, that tlie tail 
. the figure happened to point upwards instead of downwards — 
( was perhaps better it should do so than have no tail at all) — 
e wife was suddenly but safely delivered of a child, whicli the 
j^^ nd gardener hastened to caress the instant he heard its fuint cry, 
^^_: was of course presented to him ; but when the blanket was un- 
>lded — ' Angels and minisfe-rs of grace defend us!' — Hia baby 
, ^^AS A BLACK ONE ! The phenomenon was inexplicable — a huii- 
.red limes had the gardener grafted white roses on red ones, and 
, ^^cllow ones on pink ones ; but never before had he heard of any 
^>f his trade succeeding in making the lovely flower black! 
' For Jive years the child lived with its parents, and prospered. 
J. he honest gardener loved it — he laboured fur its support — on 
"■returning from his work he longed to hear its cheerful voice .... 
S and yet .... there was a bilious look about its eyes — it had an 
elastic trick of throwing about its arms — there was something 
^ so cold and clammy in its akin — at times il felt so like a toad, 
T that the father himself began to croak ! 
• Time would probably have mellowed these hoarse notes, but 
* his fellow- labourers incessantly tormented him, until the man at 
last, ill a state almost of phrenzy, appeared before the vestry to 
' declare, that unless the parish would accept the child, he would 
I By to America, leaving it and its mother behind him, for that live 
' with it any longer he could not 1 The parish guardians, for some 
' time, attempted by reasoning to repel the expense, but no sooner 
(lid they make use of the blooming mother's own simple argument 
—namely, that just a week before her coutineiuent she had unfor- 
tunately been frightened, dreadfully frightened, by a black man— 
than the gardener started forwards, dashed tlie cap from the head 
of the boy, and loudly exclaimed, ' Look here, gentlemen ! do you 
mean tn say lliat fear can turn hair into wool '! ' The appeal was 
unanswerable. Tlie parish officers at once received the child, and 
for nine years they have very kindly supported it, under the name 
Of Niggerfull John. 



In several of the poor-houses of East Kent, the separation 
of man and wife has, without any disturbance, long been carried 
into effect; but wherever the rule had not been established, the 
commissioner was sturdily assailed by people of education, as 
well as of no education, who, with considerable ability, opposed the 
unpopular arguments by which he resolutely insisted on its necessity. 
The following is a specimen of the doctrines on both sides; in 
fact, it is a long-winded argument on the subject, between a 
young, ruddy, healthy labourer, and an emaciated representative 
of the Poor-Law Amendment Act: — ' 

' Labourer, 
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Lab. — Because it ia wiitten, ' Those whom God hath joined, let no 
man put asunder.' 

As. Cain. — Have you any other reaBon? 

Lab. — No, air. 1 consider, that, in a Ghfistian country, that argu- 
ment is unanswerahle. 

As. Com. It is my painful duty moat deliberately to refuse your 
request. 

i«6.— Why, sir* 

jJ.'. Com. — I itiight, f concBiTe — quite aa fairly as yoii have done — 
decline to answer thtit question ; but I prefer explaining to you, my 
friend, calmly and rationally, the grounds of a derision which, I repeat 
to you, is a painful one. The Sentence of Holy Scripture which you 
have very corretitly quoted, otlly alludes to divorce ; it does not bear 
the interpretation yOu have given to it — namely, that a man, under 
fiQ circumstances, is to sleep with his wife every night of his life; for, 
were that to he the case, it would he wicked, " in a Christian Country," 
to imp!-i?on or transport a criminal without also imprisoning or trana- 
portiofT his wife. 

Lab.- — ^Sir, I am not a criminal ; misfortune is not guilt. 

As. Com. — Your observation ia perfectly just, but, as an argument, 
it is false; for you did not demand permission to Bleep with your wife, 
because you had been aober, because you had been careful, because 
yoh had been provident, but, properly enough, declining on these 
points to prove your own character, you claimed the right as one 
generally belonging to all men by scripture law ; and you must surely 
see that you deserted your own argument, when you flew away frtim 
scripture to your private character. On which of these two founda- 
tions are you disposed to continue to support your argument ? There 
ia surely no violation of scripture in offering food, clothes, lodging, and 
firing to yoiiraelf, to your wife, and to your children t Permit me also 
to add, that in trying to prove to you that your quotation did not bear 
the general interpretation you have given to it, it was not my inten- 
tion to class you among criminals, I only mentioned their case, to 
show you that your own argument (namely, that because you and 
your wife had been married, yon routd not, by any human law, be put 
asunder) was false. 

Lab. — Well then, sir, I demand it on the score of humanity- It 
is possible I may have been thoughtless, but it is certain I am now 
unfortunate. 

As. Com. — And in ttrma of humanity and reason I will reply to 
you. If you will observe and reflect for a moment on the artificial 
state of our society, you will see not only that a large proportion of 
men, from the highest down to the lowest, are occasionally separated 
from their wives ; but that, if what you demand almost as a. richt, 
were even as a rule to be inflicted on society, it would be impossible 
for the business of this country to be carried on. Members of both 
houses of parliament, noblemen as well as gentlemen, who have 
estates atid business in various connties — all people employed by 

government. 
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re poor ? Have you ever, sir, known what it is to want food your- 
elf? 
At. Cijwi .^Perhaps I have ; but that can have nothing to do willi 
i-_^Dur case ; for I repeat to you, that you, your wife, and your five cbil- 
pidren, are to have not only food, but fire, clothes, and lodginp-, at 
iF%he expense of others ; but while the Poor Laws of England are thus 
generous to you, ihey must also be just to those who are forcibly 
obliged to support you ; and therefore, while we relieve you, it is our 
duty, at the same time, to satisfy them that there exists a, coercion of 
gome sort to induce you to relieve them from poor-rates, which you 
Sau.it know amount to twelve, eighteen, twenty, and in some cases 
even to twenty-five shillings in the pound. But, my friend, the atevn 
justice of acting towards you on this principle is not the only thing 
that we and you too ought to bear in mind. Instead of building huge 
Union Workhouses, we are going, in £ast Kent, economically to avail 
ourselves of those which already exist. The rooms of our old house 
are generally large, and to give one of these immense apartments to 
every pauper and his wife would, you must admit, be perfectly im- 
possible. Supposing we were therefore to allow you to choose for 
yourself, you could only continue with your wife by an arrangement 
which has been very common in the old workhouses ; that is to say, 
by dividing your bed by a blanket from the beds of ten or twelve 
other lusty labourers, who are as uxurious, which means that they 
are as fond of their wives as you are. Now if you value, as I 
am sure you do very highly, Elizabeth's modesty, I ask you, my 
friend, whether you ought ever to consent to such a disgusting 
arrangement? Whatever may be her poverty, do you think it 
advisable that she should be introduced to a scene, such as among 
savages would scarcely be tolerated ? Do you think it proper for your 
little children to be contaminated by gucIi an existence ? and lastly, 
leaving your own feelings out of the question, do you think that am/ 
poor-law amendment act could honestly consent to sanction an arrange- 
ment which you must know has long tended to demoralize the poor ? 
Even supposing that an immense new poor-house was to be built, 
composed of innumerable little cells, suited to the various sizes of 
different families, do you lliink it ivould be possible to congregate two 
or three hundred men, women, boys, girls, and infants, M-ithuut creating 
wickedness of every sort? Supposing that, in consequence of having 
taken a few nights' refuge in such a den, an honest peasant should lose 
for ever the affections of his wife — or, for the remainder for his life, 
have occasion to look with shame upon his daughter — do you not think 
he would pay very dearly for the poisonous relief which his country, 
under the mask of charity, had insidiously administered to him? 
Is it not much better for the poor themselves, and much wiser in 
the government under which they live, that the inmates of every 
poor-house should be judiciously and sensibly classified, so as to 
ensure that misfortune be not productive of guilt ? Ought they not 
to be restored to independence at least as virtuous as when, for a. 
VOL. Liii. NO. cvi, 2 K moment. 
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tAie sake of both, we will, therefore, allow hiin to say a few 

on the subject ; and as the clause is decidedly', to sa; the 

't, one of apparent severity, we shall, we hope, be ex- 

we periuit him to preface his arguments by wandering, 

nent, beyond the boundaries of East Kent. 

ys ill his nole-book now before us — ' The merest 

bf ihe History of the London Fouiitiling Hospital, esta- 

by Royal Charter iu the year 1739, shows very remarlc- 

It charitable error, like the acorn, is easily planted, but 

'It has attained a century's growth, how difficult it is to 

k np ! What was established as a foundling-hospital, 

h longer dares to call itself an hospital for foundlings. 

i exists; still its " fifty-four governors," its "six vice-pre- 

li*" its " treasurer," and its "secretary,'' like Dervishes in 

^ce, pompously bow to each other. Still the "organist" 
tunes. Still the " chaplain," " reader," and " preachers," 
ftilgh their services. Still the "clerk" mutters his amen. 
Ire " vergers" wear their gowns. Still the " building com- 
|{" the "sub-committee," the "house committee," gravely 
m their inexplicable functions. Still (vide the printed report 
Itiospitalj "Miss Bellchambers, Miss Lloyd, Mr. Goulden, 
^he, Mr. Atkins," 8Cc. form " the choir." Still they chaunt, 
fltie and harmony, appropriate melodies, all set to the tune 
lil. per annum," Still the " house apothecary" mixes his 
Stiil the "storekeeper" arranges his checks. In this 
'creation, "the medical officers, steward, matron, porter, 
i&an, master of the boys, gardener, messenger, tailor, two 
; laundress, housemaids, nurses of the wards, mistresses of 
As, and gown maker," are still seen mathematically moving 
it respeciive orbits. 

Stween an institution and the house, be that barn or palace, 
*fcontains it, there exists this important difference, namely, that 
nher can live long after it has nothing whatever to rest on; 
hsi so soon as you destroy the foundalion of the latter, down 
fesily falls prostrate on the ground. If that splendid build- 
inriously called "the Foundling Hospital," because it now 
|"to receive fonndlings, and does not contain them, had had 
|lB only half as much exploded as the fallacy of the institution 
Iteady been exposed, the fifty-four governors, in their re- 
,Ve committees, would have been seen mournfully wandering 
(cr about our streets, like Christmas gardeners following a 
1 cabbage ; but the vitality of error is like that of the snalie, 
Hbugb you cut it into pieces, still it lives 1 
few that experience has sternly taught us the practical results 
'public receptacle for fatherless and motherless children, 
2 K 2 it 
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^^^B it gravely decreed, that as babies leally ought to liave inotliers, 

^^B from henceforward from none but their mothers should babieti 

^^H received. All honest women are now denied admittance, on the 

B9ound that " the design of the foundation was to hide the shame of 

"^^e mothers;" but those who happen to have children without 

^^sbands are rigidly examined by the committee, and it" they can 

^^cceed in showing that ihey are really guilty, a day is appointed 

^,n which they are doomed painfully to produce and abandon 

n^ieir otfspring, — to be re-christened, to be re-named, and, so long 

^3 they remain in the institution, never by their mothers to be seen 

<gaiii. 

' We do not object to cutting through the isthmus of Panama, 
jr even that of Suez, but to sever the connexion between a mother 
and her child is a work of ingenuity, we humbly conceive, culpable 
-exactly ill proportion to its success. As no animal but man could 
I, invent such an arrangement, so no creature in existence but a 
wretched, fallen, lost woman could bear to assist, even under 
momentary anguisli, in carrjing it into effect. What would the 
tigress do, if, even by a charter, one were to attempt to deprive her 
of her cub ? Under what mask of charity could one approach the 
wolf, to ask her for her young? What does the scream of the 
most timid bird mean when the urchin is robbing her of her nest ? 
why, as he hurries homewards, does she hover round his llioughtless 
head ; and why does she press daily against the iron cage that 
imprisons her chirping brood ? But it seems that not only men, 
but grave associations of men, can devote themselves to degrade a 
poor woman's heart. 

' As impressed with these feelings, we lately itood in the splendid 
square of this mistaken institution, we were politely informed by 
its secretary that we had before our eyes one of the topmost feathers 
in the cap of the British nation; that its immediate object was to 
seek out young women who bad been seduced, and by accepting 
their offspring, to give thcni what, with an air of triumph, he 
called a second chance.'!! Now, if the subject were not 
almost too serious, it might excite a smile to reflect for a moment 
on the very comical mistakes into which Me iuvariubly fall whenever 
we presume to condemn and alter the wise arrangements of Nature. 
It would no doubt have been in her power to have bestowed upon 
all women this "second chance;" she could, moreover, have 
granted to a lady's character as many lives as the cat is said to pos- 
sess — but, for her own reason, she decreed it otherwise ; her law 
is beneficently irrevocable, — no charter can evade it, no act of 
parliament has power to revoke it. 

'But let us consider how this "second chance" system practically 
works. The young woman, after depositing ber offspring and her 

secret, 
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ment, atodetdy retires to some distant coon^ ; 
Mii^ miut pursue her no one can den;, but berho^^^l 
MfflM with ber, and in due time Bhebegiiu toohaesve tktkfi^l 
wad hm countenance are alike admired. Id short, toe^ia 
HOfff she at last finds herself at the altar, biuAatg o 
•HW sober gentleman sentenced by charier to becoase 
tbit new-fan K led doctrine of the " second chance." That vk^i | 
Irftfk in al) countries has occaiionally befallen very lnii ■ 
(Mbtr to be lamented by us than denied ; but that in Ae g 
tfopoUf of England there ihould exist an iaf:orpoc9ted a 
of 6ft>-four governors, an organist, a chaplain, three pi 
building committee, a sub-committee, six choristen, no a, 
« HMtrou, a uilor, two cooks, and a gown-niaker, for iha a 
purpose of inflictinf^ upon us by wholesale, and bj d* 
"wcond chances," indiipuubly proves that at least inl 
•olions of charity are u myitified ai our climate.' 

But to return to our subject and to East Kent. Bj ^ tk I 
most augry arguments urged there against the Poor Law I 
neiit Act were, as we have stated, against its bastanly d 
and ai these ai^umeuts have all appealed tp the sympadj d I 
our nature, they have naturally enough been apparently ihunpkut 1 
The CommiMioners and Assistant Commissiooen, howevtf, it- I 
tnaiu uiiahaken. ' It is so much easier' (the note-makei- ooa- 
linues) ' to excite the passions than convince the Judgment, — ix ii 
■0 much more popular to preach what is agreeable than whuit 
right, — to reward even error than to punish it, — that it is not it 
all surprising that the chivalric weapons which have flown JVom ten 
thousand scabbards to defend tlie weaker, the lovelier, and die 
belter sex, should have ended the contest by possession of the fiekL 
But the army la not alvvaja beuti:ii llial retires, and troops befoK 
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^irward into futurity, poverty and hunger pursue her, ar at least her, 
ipelancholy lot is daily to eat the bread of affliction and to drink tba 
tears of remorse." 

confess that we feel very deeply the force of these ob- 
servations; at the same time it iiuist be evident that we shuuld 
have dreaded (weJiope we may say so fairly) to have stated one 
;ide of the quei^tion, unless we felt convinced that there was some- 
^ing to be said on the olher. That the virtues of the weaker sex 
^e the purest blessings wliicb this world afilbrds us, — that tliey were 
nlended to be by nature, — and that, like all her works, tliey have 
been created in vain, it is not even necessary to admit. From 
our cradle to our grave, — in our infancy, our boyhood, — our zenith 
^d our decline, — rejoicing at our prosperity, ever smiling in our 
adversity, tiiere is, we all kuow, a satellite attending our orbit 
which, like our shadow, never leaves us, and which too often 
becomes itself a shadow when we are gone ; but as the satellite 
^hines with borrowed lustre, so does the character of a woman 
much depend upon the conduct of him whose fate she follows ; — ■ 
%nd if this be true, how deeply important it is for a nation to take 
especial care lest, by too much human legislation, it may (as 
purs has too often done) interfere witli the wise arrangements of 
nature, whose motto with all her kindness has ever been, Nemo 
me impune lacesset ! 

' Universally adored as woman is, yet it is an anomalous fact 
which no one can deny, that in every climate tinder the sun man 
appears as her open, avowed enemy — and strange as it may sound, 
the niore he admires the Ireasuie she possesses, the more ansioua 
he is to deprive her of it — 

" The lovely toy, so keenly sought, . .1 

Bas lost its charms by being caught ; 
And every touch that wooed its stay 
Has brush'd its brightest hues away ! " 
Now, if this arrangement were totally incomprehensible to us, vet 
surely it would not be altogether discreditable, were we to feel 
assured that the mysterious dispensation was benevolent and just. 
' We have already observed, that with all her kindness, the 
punishments by which nature preserves her laws are irrevocably 
severe. Bestowing on us, with one hand, the enjoyment of health, 
with what severity does she, with the olher, punish every intem- 
perance whicb would destroy it — what human castigation, we beg 
leave to ask of some of our opponents, is equal tp u hi of tlieir 
gout ? Compare a healthy peasant's cheeks with the livid couule- 
nance of a gin-drinker, and who can say that a magistrate's fine for 
drunkenness is as severe as hers ? What admonition of a preacher 
is equal to the reproof of a guilty conscience ? Even the sentence 
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^^B •'tiie luw almost invariably rewavded lier with a liusbaiid 7 Hag 
^^hkOt forcibly provided for her ? Has not the oath it has extorted 
^Phbi her beeu frequently productive of perjury? Before the altar 
^^^ t.lie ceremonies of marriage, churching, and christening, respect- 
ably follow each other at awful intervals, or are they not now all 
^**nbled together in a bag ? Ate the peasantry of England a more 
^**jral people in this respect than the Irish, among whom no 
^^E»or-l8W8 exist? Has it not been indisputably proved, that our 
^*K3aiestic servants are, as to this matter, by far the most moral 
^Uraong our lower classes; and has not this been produced by 
■VUr own unrelenting rule of turning them out of our houses, in 
ivbart, like Nature, abandoning those who misbehave? Has not 
MjLhat severity had a most benciicial effect? Can there be any harm 
^■1 our acting nationally as we conscientiously act in our own 
i^ionies ? ' 

' If,' argues the Assistant Commissioner, ' it should be impos- 
^ sible for the defenders of the old law, and the revilers of the Poor- 
I, Law Amendment Act, satisfactorily to answer these questions, 
^ surely it must follow, that our theory, having been unsuccessful, 
, is false ; and standing before the world as we do, convicted of 
being incapable, on so delicate a subject, to legislate for our- 
selves, sui-ely we ought, in penitence and submission, to fall back 
upon that simple law of nature, which has most sensibly decreed, 
that a woman after all is the best guardian of her own honour, 
and that the high rewards and severe punishments which naturally 
attend its preservation and its loss are the beneficent means of 
securing our happiness, and of maintaining the moral character of 
our country. That we have erred from a mistaken theory of 
charity and benevolence — that we have demoralized society, kindly 
desirous to improve it — that in scrubbing our morality we never 
meant to destroy its polish — that, by our old bastardy laws, we 
nobly intended to protect pretty women, just as we once thought 
how kind it would be to nurse infants for them in our national 
baby-house the Foundling Hospital — and just as we thought how 
benevolent it would be to raise the pauper above the independent 
labourer— it is highly consoling to retlect ; — but the day of such 
follies has past. This country has no longer the apology of youth 
and inexperience — it is deeply stricken in years — age has bruught 
with it experience, and by experience most dearly purchased, it 
enacted, in the Poor-Law Amendment Bill, the clause to which 
so much obloquy has attached, but which, we humbly conceive, 
rests on a foundation that cannot now be undermined by the 
weak tools of mistaken sympathy, or reversed by explosions of 
popular clamour.' 

Having 
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^E|Dg enough to gain experieDce of some sorl, but until he answered 
^^Ht his name was Phillpotls, we certainly did thinli that he vias 
^Bpt our man. 

VT * Well, George, what shall it be ? ' we s»id to him, pointing to 

Iftn large empty tumbler on the table. He replied that he was much 

^obliged, but that he never drank at all, unless it was a glms of grog 

•K. er so about eleven o'clock in the morning ; and strange as it may 

sound, Dothiiig that we could say could induce him to break 

through this odd arrangement. As the man sat perfectly at his 

ease, looking as if nothing could either elate or depress him, we 

had little difficulty in explaining to him what was our real object 

in wishiug to know exactly how he and his comrades were faring. 

On our taking up a pencil to write down his answers, for a moment 

he paused, but the feeling, whatever it was, only dasbed across his 

miud like the spray of a sea, and he afterwards cared no more for 

the piece of black-lead, llian if it had been writing his epitaph. 

In answer to our queries, he stated that he wa.s sixty-one years 
of age, and had been on the water ever since he was ten years old. 
He had him.self saved, in his lifetime, off the Goodwin Sands, 
rather more than a hundred men and women ; and on this subject, 
po sooner did he enter iuto details, than it was evident that his 
Ltpititt was rich in pride and self-satisfaction. Nothing could be 
Hi^ore creditable to human nature, nothing less arrogant, tlian the 
P'manly animation with which he exultingly described the various 
sets of fellow -creature 3, of all nations, he had saved from 
drowning. Yet on the contra side of his ledger he kept as faith- 
fully recorded the concluding history of those, whose vessels, it 
having been out of his power to approach, had foundered on the 
quickaands only a few fatlioma from his eyes. In one instance, he 
said, that as the ship went down, they suddenly congregated on 
the forecastle like a swarm of bees ; their shrieks, as they altogether 
sunk into eternity, seemed still to be sounding in his ears. 

Once, after witnessing a scene of this sort, during a very heavy 
gale of wind, which had lasted three days, he stretched out to the 
Houthward, thinking that other vessels might be on the sands. As 
be was passing, at a great distance, a brig, which had foundered 
two days before, with all hands on board, its masts being, however, 
still above water, he suddenly observed and exclaimed, that there 
was something ' like lumps' on the foremast which seemed to 
move. He instantly bore down upon the wreck, and there found 
four sailors alive, lashed to the mast. With the greatest difficulty 
he and bis crew saved them all. Their thirst (and he had nothing 
in the boat to give them) was, he said, quite dreadful. There 
bad been with them a fifth man, but ' his heart had broken ;' and 
his comrades seeing this, had mauaged to uulash him, and he fell 
tpto the breakers. in 
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Ill saving others, Phlllpotta had more than otire lost one or two 
of his own crew ; and in one case he explained, with a tear actually 
standing in llie corner of eacli eye, that he had lately put a couple 
of hia men on board a vessel in distress, which in less than ten 
minutes was on the sands. His men, as well as the whole crew, 
were drowned before his eyes, all disappearing close to him. By 
inconsiderately pushing forwards to save his comrades, his boat 
got between two banks of sands, the wind blowing so strong upou 
them that it was utterly impossible to get back. For some time 
the three men who were with him insisted on trying to get out. 
' But,' said Phillpotts, who was al the helm, ' I told 'cm, my lads, 
we're only prolonging our misery, the sooner it's over the better!" 
The sea was breaking higher than a ship's mast over both banks, 
but they had nothing left but to steer right at their enemy. 

On approaching the bank, an immense wave to windward broke, 
and by the force of the tempest was carried completely above 
their heads; the sea itself seemed to pass over them, or rather, 
like Pharaoh, they were between two. ' How we ever got over 
the hank,' suid Phillpotts, who, for the iirst time iu his narrative, 
seemed lost, confused, and incapable of expressing himself, • I 
can tell no man!' After a considerable pause, he added, 'It 
was just God Almighty that saved us, and I shall always think so.' 

On the surface of this globe, theie is nowhere to be found so 
inhospitable a desert as the 'wide blue sea.' At any distance 
from land there is nothing in it for man to eat ; nothing in it that 
he can drink. His tiny foot uo sooner rests upon it, than he 
sinks into his grave; it grows neither flowers nor fruits ; it olTers 
monotony to the mind, restless motion to the body ; and when, 
besides all this, one reflects that it is to the most tickle of the 
elements, the wind, that vessels of all sizes are to supplicate for 
assistance in sailing in every direction to their various destina- 
tions, it would almost seem that the ocean was divested of charms, 
and armed with storms, to prevent our being persuaded to enter 
its dominions. But though the situation of a vessel in a heavy 
gale of wind appears indescribably terrific, jet, practically speak- 
ing, its security is so great, that it is truly said ships seldom or 
ever founder in deep water, except from accident or inattention. 
How ships manage to get across that still region, that ideal line, 
which separates the opposite trade winds of each hemisphere ; 
how a small bo.t of men manage unlabelled to be bufFetted for 
months up one side of a wave and down that of another; how 
they ever get out of the abysses into which they sink ; and how, 
after such pitching and tossing, they reach in safety the very 
r ^aibour in their native country from which they originally de- 
ified, can and ought only to be accounted for by acknowledging 

how 
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how truly it has been written, ' thai the spirit of God moves upon 
llie face of the waters,' 

It is not, therefore, from the ocean itself that niiiu has so much 
to fear; it can roar during the tempetit, but its bark is worse than 
its bite ; however, although the earth and water each afford to man 
a life of considerable security, jet there exists between these two 
elements an everlasting war, a dog and cat battle, a husband and 
wife contention, into which no passing vessel can enter with im- 
punity ; for of all the terrors of this world, there is surely no one 
greater than that of being on a lee-shore in a gale of wind, and in 
siiallow water. On this account, it is natural enough that the fear 
of lund is as strong in the sailor's heart as is his attachment to it ; 
and when, homeward bound, he day after day approaches his owJi 
latitude, his love and his fear of his native shores increase as the 
distance between them diminishes. Two fates, the most opposite 
in their extremes, are shortly to await him. The sailor-boy fanci- 
fully pictures to himself that in a few short hours he will be once 
again nestling in his mother's arms. The able seaman better 
knows that it may be decreed for him, as it has been decreed for 
thousands, that in gaining his point he shall lose its object— that 
England, with all its verdure, may fade before his eyes, and 
* While he sinks, without an arm to save. 
His country bloom, a garden and a grave!' 
We suppose it is known lo most of our readers that there exists, 
on the shores of Deal, a breed of amphibious human beings, 
whose peculiar profession it is lo rush to the assistance of every 
vessel in distress. In moments of calm and sunshine, they stand 
listlessly on the shore, stagnant and dormant, like the ocean 
before them ; but when every shopkeeper closes his door, when 
the old woman, with her umbrella turned inside out, feels that 
she must either lose it or go with it to heaven ; when the reins 
of the mail-coachman are nearly blown from his hand, and his 
leaders have scarcely blood or breeding enough to face the storm ; 
when the snow is drifting across the fields, seeking for a hedge- 
row against which it may sparkle and rest in peace ; when whole 
families of the wealthy stop in their discourse to listen to the wind 
rumbling in their chimneys; when the sailor's wife, at her tea, 
hugs her infant to her arms; and, looking at its father, silently 
thanks heaven that he is on shore; — then has the moment ar- 
rived for the Deal boatmen to contend, one against another, to 
see whose boat shall first be laimched into the tremendous surf. 
As the declivity of the beach is very steep, and as the greased 
rollers over which the keel descends are all placed ready for the 
attempt, they only wait a moment for what they call " a lull," and 
then cutting the rope, the bark, as gallantly as themselves, rushes 
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been thrown aboard^ are one by one dragged bj the boatmen 
t through the surf, till the boat, being able to hold no more^ they cut 
the only thread on which the hopes, of the remaihder had depended^ 
and departing with their cargo, the rest are left to their fate. 

But our readers will probably exclaim, ^ What can all this 
have to do with the three Poor Law Commissioners for England 
and Wales ? ' We reply, ' Is George Philtpotts, then, so soon 
forgotten ? we have only verbally digressed from him — ^he sits still 
at our side/ 

' Times have now altered with us !' with a look of calm melan- 
choly, he observed; * vessels now don't get 7L a ton, where a 
few years ago they got 37/.' We asked him what a crew received 
for going off to a vessel. ' The boat that first gets to her/ he 
said, * receives 9,58, for going back and bringing off a pilot ; if 
it blows a gale of wind it's three guineas ; the other boats get 
nothing/ 

♦ Well, Phill potts," we observed, ^ we now want you to tell us 
honestly how it is you all manage to live V He replied (we are 
copying verbatim from our Note-book), * Many don't live at all ! 
They only, as I call if, breathe ! We often don't taste meat for a 
week together ! Many that knock about for a couple of days, and 
when they come home they have nothing — that's the murder: 
single m^n can just live ; for myself I have not earned a shilling 
(it was then the 2nd of February) this yearJ* After sitting in 
silence some time, he added, * But I shan't be able to hold on 
much longer.' By this he meant that he should be forced to end 
his days in Deal workhouse, which already contains nineteen old 
weather-beaten boatmen,* whom that same morning we had found^ 
like other paupers confined to the house, sitting silently round a 
stove. 

It is to be hoped that, while the Poor Law Commissioners per- 
form the painful duty of fairly keeping the improvident sturdy 
pauper below the situation of the independent labourer, they 
will in no instance neglect to bring before the attention of the 
public, as an exception to the rule, every case of merit which has 
hitherto lain neglected in the mass ; and, strongly impressed with 
this feeling, we earnestly submit to our readers in general, and to 

* The total number of Deal boatmen, or, as thfey are nicknamed * Hovelers,' 
amounts to about five hundred ; of these, none but the aged will consent to enter the 
workhouse ; about seventy of their families are now receiving from the parish 
a weekly allowance, but the overseer stated that, in many instances, individuals 
accepting relief had sent to say that they could now do without it. It used for about 
two years, and until two years ago, to be the custom for any wives or children of the 
boatmen, who required relief, to be admitted into the workhouse twice every day, at 
meal times : this arrangement, however, was found to encourage dependence, and it 
was therefore dianged for the pr^setit weekly allowance of bread Una potatoes. 

the 
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Over the fire-place there hung, in a frame, a large sheet of 
*drawing-paper, on which were inscribed the names of ihese in- 
^^ividuuls. In fifty-two columns there had been weekly inserted, 
~ in their own respective hand-writings, the initials of every member 
who hud for that week been present at the meeting; and that it 
had been reckoned highly creditable to be present, was evident 
from a glance at the constant attendance many- had bestowed upon 
: this self imposed duty of watching over their own parish affairs. A 
more respL-ctable jury, a more honest and creditable-looking set 
of men we scarcely ever saw assembled together. A small bell 
hung from the ceiling, within reach of the chairman's hand, aud 
as soon as he pulled it, the tirst weekly claimant (a woman) was 
forthcoming, and the following dialogue (which we copy from our 
Note-book) ensued : — 

Chairman,- — What is your application? A. — To he excused from 
paying poor-rate. 

Chairman. — What are your earnings ? A. — Sometimes I get a 
day's washing in the week, and Bometimes two. 

Chairman. — What is the average of your earnings per mouth 1 
j<.— Can't aay. 

A FeslTyman — Is any person lodging with you 1 A. — Yea. 

Q. — What do they pay you ? A. — !». Gd. per week. 

Chairman.^You may leave the room. [She did so.] Well, gen, 
tlemen, you have heard the case, what is she to have? 

A Vealryman. — She says she only gels work one day a week ; all I 
can say is, whenever she is wanted, she can never be had. 

Second Vestryman. — I propose it be granted. 

Third VeitTymaa.—l second it. 

Ckairman. — Is there any amendment 1 
[There being no rejdy, tlie bell was rung, and the woman appeared, 

when tht! Chairman informed her that her demand was granted. 

As soon as she left the room, the second applicant entered — a 

tall, stout, hale man of about fifty.] 

Chairman. — What do you ask 1 A. — Whatever, gentlemen, you 
choose to give me ; hut 1 must have supjwrt for my child. 

A Veslryman, — Is it ynur child ? A — It is my wife's. 

Second Vestryman. — Whatare you worth ? j4.— Gi-iittemen, I hope 
you won't ask a question of that sort ; it is a delicate thing for a 
man to state exactly what he's worth. It is quite impossible for me 
to tell ; all I know i?, I can't support that child. 

Tkiid Vettryman. — That man is worth 300/. or 400/. r are you 
not? ^.—Gentlemen, I hope you will not a^ik me a question of 
Hiat sort. 

Chairman. — We entertain no feelings of. delicacy here ; you come 
to us to ask relief, it is our daty not to give it unless you are in abso- 
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lute want. Is it true that you are worth AOOl. ? A. — Not 400i.,it 
may be 800i. : but, genilemeu, I can't well draw upon that. 

CAaimaw.— You may leave the room.— [£>ji Pauper.]— Wdl, 
gentlemen, you hare heard the case ; what do yoii propose 1 
yctiryum. — I propose that the case be diamUsed. 
Second Fe/IfVinon. — I second it. 
Chairman. — la there any amendment? 

Third Veslrymav. — That man Is connected with the press, 
will give us all the trouble lie can! 

[The chairman rang his bell, nnd the man ag-ain appearei 
Chairman. — The Court has heard your application, and has n 
iolved that it be dismiaaed. 

Pavp'r. — Then, gentlemen, t must eee further into it. 
Chairman. — You are jierfectly at liberty to take what meaaures yoa 
think proper, You may leave the room. [Re-Exil Pauper.] 
(The Third Claimant now entered.) 
Chairman. — What do you a-''k ? A. — 3s. 

Whut have j-ou earned since last Wednesday ? A. — But li. id. 
What baa your wife earned ? .,*.— About Is. 9(t. 
What does she do 1 A — She carries a basket. 
What do you do ? A—i do the same : last week I walked with 
it eighteen miles in one day, and did not get one farthing. 
"' ■ -You may leave the mora.— [Exit Pauper.]— Will, 

jjenciemen, what do you propose t 

Vestryman. — I propose that it be dismissed. 
Second Vestryman. — I second it. 

Third Featryman. — The man, it appears, and his wife have onJy gained 
Si.; I propose that he should have 2-2-3. (Meaning bread, flour, 
and potatoes.) 

Fourth Vestryman. — I second it. 
Chairman. — Those in favour of the t 
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■ ■■'- ^'- (Fifth Claimant.) 

Chairman. — What do you ask ? 
[The man seemed much affected : he said he was sorry to appear be- 
fore the gentlemen — that his leg was almost well, and that he hoped 

soon to be able to work,] 

dimrman. — Well, gentlemen, you have heard the case ; what is 
your opinion? 

Vestryman. — I know that he is an honest man : I propose that he 
shall have, per week, half a gallon of flour and one gallon of potatoes, 
till the 18th of March nest, 

Veitryman. — I second it. 

Chairman. — Is there any amendment 1 
[The bell was rung, (he man entered, and he very gratefully accepted 

ihe relief] 

Many other cases were inlroduced, which it might be tedious 
to detail. Every one of the applicants seemed to be known to 
some, and most of them to alt of the vestrymen, The most 
acrutiniziug inquiries were made; and, in several cases, attempts 
at imposition were detected, exposed, and the claim refused. In 
short, every applicant had the advantage of appearing before a 
well-educated jury of practical men, who, as far as we were 
capable of judging, seemed determined to administer justice with I 

mercy. I 

As soon as the weekly claimants were linished, the bell was 
rung, and the inmates of the house were ordered to appear. Eight , 

old men, with one able-bodied man, accordingly entered; and as J 

soon as they were ranged in a row, the master of the workhouse J 

was ordered to leave the room. Each man was asked if he • 

had any complaint to make; they all replied in the negative. The ' 

bell was then rung for the master, who was asked if he had ^ 

any complaint to prefer: he had none, and the party were dis- 
missed. I 

The boys were then sent for, and in a similar manner ranged in i 

a row. They were fed in the workhouse, but made to work every ' 

day for any who would employ them. Their earnings were in- 
quired into, and the statement they made corresponded willi the ' 
master's account. They were a fine-looking set of country lads, I 
with not a depraved face among them — they had open counle- i 
nances, large mouths, and big butler or bacon teetb. There were ^ 
two chubby little creatures, witli cheeks like roses; and when it | 
came to their turn to answer whether they had any complaint to , 
make, they laughed at the sentence, es if it had been Greek. The 
master had no complaint against them, except against the eldest^ 
a lad of about seventeen, who, he said, ' Got out o' nights.' The | 
2 L 2 boy 
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§. Statement of the Monies eTpended in Ihe Pariskof Jshforrl. yearh 
from 181S-t9 to 1834-35; witli an Account of the iVeekly Relief 
in each Year. 



Date. 

1818-19 
1813-20 
182U-21, 
! 821-2-2 
1822-33 
1823-24 
1624-35 
1835-26 
182S-27 
1 827-28 
1828-29 
J 829-30 
1830-31 
1831-32 
1B32-33 
1833-34 
1834-35 



205B 6 1 

1828 8 7 

1505 IP 10 

1575 3 4i 

1565 13 4 

1 160 12 4 

Richard Thorpe 
William Moblbv 



TolalWeeklyReUaf 1212 17 6 

., „ 124S 4 3 

, „ 1238 18 S 

, „ 1193 14 U 

, „ 862 17 6 

, „ S32 17 a 

„ „ 427 14 3 

, „ 490 1 

„ „ 458 18 4 

, „ 446 3 5 



yearly ^ 

Hclief 



■Overseers. 



The above account speaks so plainly forilself, that it is almost 
needless to add, tiiat if every parish, or if unions of parishes, had 
bestowed, or would even now determine to bestow, the same 
attention on their poor as the parish of Ashford, the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act might instantly be repealed, and its commis- 
sioners, their secretary, and their assistants scattered like chaff 
before the wind * : but we regret to say, that the parish of Ashford 
is but an oasis in the desert ; and to those who know the country, 
we need but name the adjoining parish of Wye, in proof of the 
melancholy truth of our assertion. 

As a contrast to the select vestry of Ashford, we will merely men- 
tion, that a few days after we witnessed the creditable scene we iiave 
described, ihe commissioner called upon the overseer of a parish 
not fifty miles from the place, to inquire why he bad not tilled 
up the return which had been required of him, and which all the 
other overseers had completed. The poor man, (a total stranger 
to the Commissioner), who was dressed in a diily smock-frock, 
actually shed tears as lie delivered his explanation, which was 
verbatim as follows: 

' Sir ! the captain wants to go to church in his carriage through 
the little gale that the corpses go through — there's a great gate agin 
the little one — the alderman won't let it be unlocked, and there's no 

• The select testry of Minater in Shcppy (fonned only two years ago), BUiHled by 
its niDiil ablB cluiirman, (J. B. Chambtts, Ksq. succeeded the very firalytaiin reduciug 
Ihe pouT'tatcs ftum 8222/. to 6237/. i and there will lis this year a still furlhei reduc- 
tion uf about lUOUA 

friendship 
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KWai evident to the commiasioner that he had readied a Imzaar of 
I eonsiderable imporlaiice. Tliree buudred loaves were sitting on 
W fte shelves. — more than two sheep were hanging in joints— bacon, 
groceries, and draperies of all sorts tilled up the interstices— ^and 
with these articles arrayed in evidence before his visiter, the 
officer confessed that, besides being overseer of the parish, he 
was a farmer, a milter, a baker, a butcher, a grocer, a draper, 
and a genej-al dealer in all sorts of provisions and clothing. 
With this scene before his eyes, it was impossible for the com- 
missjoner to help silently comparing in his own mind the thriving 
business of the overseer, with the profuse expenditure nnd hectic 
symptoms of the parish fnuds ; and, indeed, the parochial books, 
as they lay on the counter, se:eined to hint that between the parish 
account and (he shop account, there existed a consanguinity — in 
fact that they were cousins barely once removed. A few days 
afterwards the commissioner unexpectedly appeared at the vestry, 
held as usual at the public-house, and as soon as the pipes and 
ale were finished, the business of the day commenced. As 
the paupers successively appeared, their cases were heard, and 
in every instauce they were desired to attend ' at I he shop' the 
fallowing morning, when the decision of the vestry would be com- 
municated to them — this had been the constant practice. 

On arriving ' at the shop,' the pauper was freely permitted, if 
he chose, to receive the whole of the relief ordered by the parish 
for his support in money ; but, odd as it may sound, he generally 
found out that somehow or other he happened to be in debt at 
this very shop — and, by all of his class, moreover, it had long been 
remarked, that they were dealt with by the vestry according to their 
docility at the shop. The sum of 1200/. a year transferred from 
rate-payer to rate-receiver had thus annually passed over the 
overseer's own counter; and if, as was generally said, his goods 
had been sold at forty per cent, above the usual price, it was not 
surprising he had made no complaint against the inconvenience of 
such an arrangement. 

The overseer himself confessed, thai the paupers were sometimes 
in his debt for half-a-year's wages, but as on his counter there was 
also lying the book of ' casual lelief,' the parish was the shopman's 
security, and so what the vestry did not decree to his creditors, 
he himself had the honour to award ! 

- The overseer, besides thus picking up the crumbs which fell 
from tiie rich table of the parish, was also the proprietor of 
fourteen cottages, the rent of which was paid by the parish, that 
is to say, by himself to himself 1 

L It may appear strange, and ' passing strange it is,' that this man 
should have oianagedto mqiotain his influence in the vestry ; but 
t.. . the 
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(^ The above cage, duly attested, being forwarded to the Poor- 
Law Coinmissiuiieis for England and Wales, tliej' deemed it their 
duly to order that lliisovetseer should instantly be dismissed. No 
sooner did he fall from bis exalted station, than the base feelings 
'vhich bis own demoralising aysiem bad created unkindly turned 
upon him ; among tlie lower orders there was left no sentiment of 
generoitity to pardon his errors — no disposition to overlook Ills 
frailty — no creditable reluctance against trampling on a fallen foe — 
the poor wretch fell a victim to vices of \\\i own creation — bis life 
became a burden to htm, and with very great regret we add, be baa 
just ended his career by suicide ! 

Jn many cases, on calling on the overseers, the assistant-com- 
missioner found that the parish account was kept by their wives ! 
In one instance, on liis insiiiting to see the ' laird bis-sel',' the old 
lady answered that he was forty miles otf at sea, tishing ; and it 
turned out that this was the man's regular trade. 

In another instauce, calling on a tine healthy yeoman who had 
neglected to make out bis return, the commissioner found be was 
out; but a man with a flail in his hand, protruding bis red-bot 
face from a barn-door, explained that ihe gemmaii might easily 
see the parish accounts, as the person who kept them was within. 
The gemman accordingly dismounted, entered a most excellent 
house, and in less than five minutes found himself in a carpeted 
parlour, seated at a large oak table, with ilie parish accountant on 
a bench at bis side. She was the yeoman's sister, a fine ruddy, 
healthy, blooming, bouncing girl of eighteen. As her plump red 
£nger went down the items, it was constantly deserting its official 
duty to lay aside a profusion of long black cork-screw linglets, 
which occasionally gambolled before her visitor's eyes. She bad 
evidently taken great pains to separate, as cleverly as she could, 
the motley claimants on the parish purse, just as her brother had 
divided bis lambs from bis pigs, and bis sheep from his cows. 
She had one long list of 'labourers with families;' 'widows' 
were demurely placed in one corner of her ledger ; ' cesses' stood 
(11 another; ' vagrants or Hampers' crossed one page; those re- 
L.ceiving ' constant relief sat still in another; at last the accountant 
W (ame to two very long lists — one was composed of what she called 
■ ' low women" — the other, veiled by ber curls, she modestly mut- 
tered were * Ai'Kj/ jittimites.' 

An assistant commissioner observing, in a parish book, con- 
stantly repeated the charge of ' for sparrows 2*. Gd.,' ventured 
to inquire what was allowed for destroying them? ' Why, 4d. 
a dozen!' the overseer instantly replied; but how it had hap- 
pened that the parish gun always killed exactly half a crown's 
worth, never more or never loss, the )ubu in office could only 
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IV ntiny persons he was serving up dinner; in fact, how 
MBpers there were in his house ? The man couki not tell, 
m he would * send and ask Mrs. Smith, because she be got 
_^^^ derful memory, aud will recollect all about it.' This Mrs, 
h was an old blind pauper, who at the moment was up two 
of stairs. On descending, and on hobbling into the room, 

~ instantly solved the problem, by stating that tiiere were thirty- 

k;.in people in the house. 

•n one instance, an assistant overseer replied, repeated, and per- 
sd, to the commissioner, that his pariiih had ' no population.' 
turned out he did not know the meaning of the abstruse word. 
,jn a large poor-house, the commissioner, wishing to know 
^otly how the paupers were fed, desired the governor to pro- 
e his ' dietary,' His excellency hesitated so much, that the 
oner suspected he had not got one; the governor per- 
_^'tXeA that he had, but said he could not possibly bring it into 
M vestry-room, for it was a fixture 1 ' Well,' said the commis- 
< if the dietary cannot come to us, let us go to the 
ietary ! ' The governor slowly led the way, until he reached the 
n'eat hall, when, pointing to a thing about IB feet by 4, he said, 
^^Here it ia, sir !' It was the paupers' dining-table ! 
" As a national jest-book, the history of our parishes, and the 
Contents of their ledgers, stand, we must confess, unrivalled ; but 
•' when we reflect that the sum total of this expenditure has 
■annually exceeded seven millions, that the poor-rates of any coun- 
* try are the symbol of its improvidence, aud the sure signal of its 
distress, we must,' says an AsBistant-Commissioner, ' also admit 
that there exists in the history of our kingdom nothing more sor- 
rowful, nothing more discreditable than our late poor-law system.' 
Supposing that any person were gravely to inform a serious, sen- 
sible, right-minded body of commercial men, say, for instance, 
the partners in Coutls's bank, that there existed, in a certain part 
of this globe, an establishment, the auniiul receipts of which 
amounted very nearly to the enormous sum of eight millions, to 
be collected as well as expended iu small sums, as changeable 
as, and actually influenced by, the weather; — that this immense 
establishment had no oflicers of any sort at its head, no well- 
educated, responsible people to overlook its general management, 
to govern or control its expenditure; — that there were no people 
appointed to audit these accounts, but that the whole capital, left 
to the dictates of almost any one's heart, was governed by no 
man's head ; — that in executing the duties of this immense busi- 
ness, particularly as regarded both the collection and expenditure 
of its income, it was exceedingly popular to act wrong, exces- 
sively unpopular to act right, yet that such duties were imposed 

upon 
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iricaliy unequal, it would be quite impossible to bring 

M|er llie new sj'iitein, or under any one system which 

fcJevised. In one inslance there were only seven indivi- 

1* the whole paiish, in another only fifteen ; three olher 

sties united did not amount to a hundred souls; twenty of 

►parishes were below 100; tliere were tifly-one below 300; 

kile in the larger parishes the population amounted to 1,200, 

O, and in some cases to j.OOO. 

t being impossible, therefore, advantageously to give to each 
'i any government which could enuble it independently to 
. its part in a general system of amended adminiijtration, it 
aied advisable — particularly for the small parishes, which 
luld alt'ord no independent government whatever — that the whole 
ttinly should be grouped into convenient unions of parishes, 
^ich, by a subscription from each, to be fairly levied onlj in pro- 
prtion to its late actual expenditure, might be governed with a 
B regard to economy, and with a sensible but humane provision 
t the poor ; in short, it seemed that it would be generally advan- 
s that the parishc:s, which, like loose slicks, were lying scat- 
iver the country, should be gathered together in faggots for 
e benefit of all parties. But there appeared, at first, to be many 
1 carrying this plan into execution — for, besides the 
bcceittric shapes of the parishes, there were olher lines equally 
igged, which to a certain degree it seemed necessary to attend to. 
allude to the divisions of the Lathes, the divisions of the 
hundreds, the dominion of the Cinque-ports, the corporate boun- 
daries, and last, though not least, the magisterial divisions of the 
cou[ity. The Island of ;jheppey, the Isle of I'hanet, 0\ney Island, 
and Koinney Marsh, had also limits which it appeared equally 
advisable to attend to. On entering into a scrutiny of all these 
various divisions and sub-divisions, it turned out, however, that 
several were of little importance. The boundaries, for instance, 
of the hundreds were in many cases almost obsolete. Some of the 
corporate proved to possess a smnller population than many of the 
county paiishes. With the Cinque-ports, from their locality, it 
would not be necessary to interfere, and the boundaries of the 
Lathes and of the magisterial divisions proved to be in many 
cases identical. The boundaries, therefore, which on reflection it 
seemed more advisable to follow were the magisterial divisions of 
the county. In grouping the parishes into unions, it seemed not 
only advantageous, particularly for the poor, that they iihould 
continue to remain under the parental government of their own 
magistrates — of those they had all their lives been accustomed to 
respect — but that Jt would be exceedingly inconvenient to the 
pcuish officers of a uiiioit if they had weekly to transact business 

with 
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Iinuld get to bis own union at Enatry! The pauper 
liner, after walking above three miles, actually passed 
of the Martin Union workhouse, and ihen had live 
:ry miles to trudge, in order to get to the workhouse at 
to wliich he has been irrationally sentenced to belong. 
^of the old unions belonged to three different benches of ma- 
ntes; and a number of parishes were so reniote from their 
- ■houses, that it was banishment to the pauper to send him 

Tie sssiMtant commissioner had, consequently, the double duly 

Arming and of unformiiig unions, and though it at 6rat appeared 

*the regular mode of proceeding would be to attempt lo level 

■old unions before it should be proposed to build up the new 

\, yet on reflection, for the following reason, it waj determined 

pursuing the contrary course. It was perfectly evident to the 

Umissioner, and indeed to every body, that there existed in 

I County a considerable prejudice against, or rather an utter 

lOrance of, the new law; and in. order to encounter that pre- 

it seemed better that he should appeal lo large bodies of 

^ten, among whom he would at least have the advantage of 

^geeting with many well-educated persons, whose presence would 

a^-obably smother the expressions of narrow interests, than to risk 

^i application to the petty tribunal of the guardians of llie old 

Mnions. It appeared belter he should commence his labours by 

^ecommending the formation of new unions, armed by the power 

le openly possessed under the new act of carrying them (unless 

^ood reasons were shown to (he contrary^ into efJect, than defence- 

lessly to sue, in formSpavperia, for permission to dissolve existing 

unions, some of which might, or might not, be cemented by private 

rather than public inlerests. It was evident that if he should 

heppen to succeed in his large meetings, his success would carry 

-with it considerable weight in the minds of the guardians, whereas 

their approbation would avail him nothing before the county at 

large ; while, on the other hand, their rejection of his proposition 

would practically amount to its final condemnation. 

As his project was to divide the magisterial divisions into unions, 
by circular letters he separately collected together the magistrates, 
parochial officers, and principal rate-payers of every division in 
East Kent. 

As ihe subject was one of intense interest, these meetings were 
attended by almost every magistrate in llie county, by many of the 
t'^rgy, and by all the parish-officers; and when it is stated that 
the magisterial divisions in East Kent are composed of fifty- 
six, iifty, forty-two, twenty-five, and twenty-six parishes, it may 
easilv be conceived that the assemblage was so large, that it was, 
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Bgnorttuce and partly from pelf-interest, actually threatened 
aaishment those who were still un contaminated by the disease, 
^^^^^O the provident labourer they exclmnied, " You shall have iio 
^^fc- ^K. for your dress and decent appearauce show that you have been 
.■of saving money from your labour; subsist, therefore, upon 
you have saved, until you have sunk to the level of those who, 
.iviny been careless of the future, have become entitled more 
1^^^^ you to our relief!" 

^^^~* * You have no family," they said to the prudent labourer, who 
^^**efrained from marrying because he had not the means of pro- 
^^^^ig for children — " you have no family, and the farmer there- 
^^^» must not employ yon until we have found occupation for those 
^^^» have children, Marrj' without means! — prove to us that you 
^^^^[8 been improvident 1 — satisfy us that you have created childre 
^^k^e not power to support !— and the more children you product 
^^^^re you shall receive !" 
^^^ To those who felt disposed to set the laws of their country at 
^^"Jiftnee, — " Why fear the laws ? — the English pauper is better fed 
l^^^^n the independent labourer — the napected t/iief receives in jail 
^^^% i aide rabl y more food than Ihe pauper — the convicted thief recoivea 
^^■tll more — and the tramporled felon receives every day vtry nearly 

ree times an much food as the hone»t, independent petuanlJ" 
^■a * While this dreadful system was thus corrupting the principles of 
i^^fis English labourer, it was working, if possible, still harder to effect 
^^ie demoralization of the weaker aex. On returning home from his 
li^^^ork, vain was it for the peasant to spend his evening in instilling 
^nto the mind of his child that old-fashioned doctrine, that if she ceased 
o be virtuous she would cease to be respected — that if she censed to 
"_Se respected she would be abandoned by the world — that her days 
"■"Vrould pass in shame and indigence, and that she would bring her 
^^ather's grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

^*' ' " No such cruelty shall befai! you," whispered the poor-laws in 

"^^ler ear: " abandoned, indeed ! yon shall 7iol be abandoned^concede, 

■* and you shall be married ; and even if your seducer should refuse to 

go with you to the altar, he or your parish shall make you such an 

allowance, that if you will but repeat and repeat the offence, you will 

at last, by dint of illegitimate children, establish an income which will 

' make yon a marketable and a marriageable commodity. With these 

* advantages before you, do not wait for a seducer — be one yourself 1 " 

' To the young female who recoiled with horror from this advice, 

' ihe following arguments were used r — " If you do insist on follomng 

your parents' precepts instead of ours — don't wait till you can provide 

for a family, but marry! — the parish shall support you ; and remember 

ibat the law says, the more children you bring into the world, without 

the means of providing for them, the richer you shall be ! — " 

' To the most depraved portion of the sex — " Sivear \ — we insist 
' upon your swearing — who is the father of your child. Never mind 
■ how irregular your conduct may have been; fix upon a father ; for 
VOL. Lfii. NO. CYi, 2 111 the 
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_ *:imate offspring ; — ^their prayer for relief will at once be granted ; 
f such people presume to disorganise society by raising their 

~ "^v heads above the honest, virtuous peasant- woman and her child- 
'then the bill will grind them down, but only tilt they reach their 
•er station. With the same impartial justice, should people in a 
M higher class endeavour to maintain an exalted station, and at 

= same time draw illicit assistance from the poor-rates, thus secretly 
:ting on money which has been collected from rate-payers infinitely 

• xer than themselves — then will the machinery of the new bill come 
^^ .*kly into action, while exclamations against its grinding nature 

?i be uttered and advocated in vain. To every sober, reflecting 

. id, it must surely be evident that the substitution of the present act 
^ parliament for the late one will slowly, but most surely, confer 

estimable advantages on our society in general, and on the provi- 

^nt, industrious, and independent labourer in particular. All that 

gains will in future be his own — he will no longer be afraid of 

jpearing decent and cleanly in his person — with honest pride he may 

>w display the little earnings of his industry, without fear that they 

. ill throw him out of work — and from his example, his children will 

.'uickly learn, that in England honesty has become once again the best 

olicy. 

* In gradually withdrawing, even from suspected impostors, out- 
loor relief (offering them as a test the workhouse instead), individual 
3ases of real as well as of apparent hardship must occur ; but deeply 
as such cases ought to be lamented by us, yet, on the other hand, it 
should always be kept in mind, that the greatest degree of misery 
which in its very worst form can exist under the new Poor-Law 
Amendment Act, amounts after all to food, raiment, bedding, fuel, and 
shelter ; and the man can have seen but little of this world — he must be 
sadly ignorant of the state of its immense population — he can himself 
have suflFered very little from adversity, if he presume to declare that 
such relief is absolute misery. But whatever may be its character, 
I beg leave, in concluding, most particularly to impress upon you, that 
as this relief (bad as it may be called) is given as charity, and is 
by no means inflicted as a punishment, all benevolent people, who 
really wish to raise the situation of the lower classes, have now only 
to bestow their charity on the independent labourer, and by doing so 
they will instantly enable the Central Board to better, exactly in the 
same proportion, the situation of the pauper ; for the Central Board 
will always be hnppy to raise the condition of the pauper as high as it 
can be raised without disorganizing society. The independent labourer 
is entitled, in common justice, to rank above, and not below, the man 
who is dependent on his parish for support : every reasonable being 
inust admit that the hanger-on ought not to be raised higher than him 
qn whom he hangs,'* 

On concluding this address, the Assistant Commissioner ex- 
plained to his audience that, as the whole country was now under 

2 M 2 the 
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?rs of people saw thai llieir object was evidently to temper 

icL' wiih mercy, however tliey iiiiglil have reviled iJie law, they 

it impossible to withhold respect from those who had mildly 

Tiiinistered it; — that if mea for pleasure could walk, in order to 

* ^ to fairs, iive miles, (which was about the greatest distance any 

^•*iiper in any of the new proposed unions could live from its 

^*titre) — that if they thought it no hardship to go the same di«- 

^^Oce to their market-towns — that if ihey cheerfully went a still 

Sweater distance to ask for relief at the magisterial bench — theie 

^vas neither hardship uor injustice in requiring them to proceed a 

Mtmilar distance to a union Morldiouse, to be lliere clothed and 

^■ipported by the sweat of other men's brows; — that if their diet 

lairheu they got there was what in this country alone would be 

MUrmed low, yet, after all, would they be fed there better than the 

Mitlussian peasant, the Prussian peasant, the French peasant, — than 

almost every independent labourer in Europe; — In tine, that to 

..ieed its paupers fief/er than the independent labourer of Europe 

was what no country in the world could afford ; — that our having 

weakly attempted to do so, williout at the same lime increasing the 

fare and condition of our honest labourers, had biought us to a 

condition in which the fanner was now scarcely able to cultivate 

his land — and that, if we should continue to pride ourselves on 

such a sin, we sliould soon as a nation be deservedly humbled to 

the dust. 

With respect to the houses of the proposed union, the Com- 
missioner suggested, that for the interest of the lowest orders, 
it would be highly advantageous that classification to a certain 
extent should be eft'ected. He detailed to the parish officers the 
various scenes he had witnessed, and the melancholy results of 
depravity which a promiscuous intercourse was even still creating. 
He appealed to them as fathers, whether ihey did not think that 
it was their duty at least to shield the rising generation from 
the vices and errors of the present day — whether it was not bene- 
volent and not cruel, that the children of those who were unable 
to support their odapring should receive education as wall as 
food; and that, if improvident paupers called upon an enlightened 
conntry to support their progeny, it should be permitted for the 
public good to insist on mingling moral instruction with the suste- 
nauce which, in the name of charity, they received — whether, in 
fact, it was more cruel for a pauper's cliild to be sent to school 
than for the children of our most wealthy classes ? 

As to the provision for the aged, the Commissioner submitted 
to the opinion of the meeiings, that, instead of being thrown 
among childien and young men and women, their comforts would 
Ije materially increased by their being kept together. He asked 
~ ' whether 
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!bt especially, that in East Kent sticli an olijectioii 
^M urged against the Poor-Law Amendment Act, inas- 
(1 fllfe old unions many of llie parishes were nine and 
iltom the union workhouse ; and ttt the old Coxheath 
s had been and sliil were sent by parishes to poor- 
s' *ere situated twenty miles distant ! 
"rftases were generally followed by very long and 
vttGbiaiona. 

B was one great practical question, however, which at all 
s invariably addressed to the commissioner, namely^ 
ffhe new propoied sydem offer us any means of emidoying 
rise number of labourers, who with every desire to seek 
Ument are now totally out of work? for that is our sofc 
fc-and to this all-important question, which appeared upp^r- 
'In every one's mind, the commissioner replied, that he 
ived the Poor-Law Amendment Act did not pretend to find 
men employment — that the new law was a system against a 
n — that it was the old system, and not the Dew one, that had 
;d more labourers than work — that any man of common 
might twenty years ago have prophecied that such would be 
jult — and that it required no gift of prophecy to foretell, that 
old system were to continue, the most dreadful of all revo- 
IS would very shortly ensue— namely, that the upper classes 
i lose all they possessed, while the lower classes would 
lothiitg but depravity and demoralization — that if inlitnida- 
lad not arrived it was at least clearly in view — and that the 
It the lower orders succeeded in establishing that, property, 
istitutions of all sorts would be at an end — that to arrest this 
n was the avowed and determined object of the Poor-Lavr 
idment Act — that if a vessel were sinking, it would be a false 
lent to use against the carpenter, who was ordered to stop 
ak, to say, that he should not lio so unless he could tell what 

be done with the water which was already in the hold ; for 
in the execution of his duty, it mattered to him not one straw 
ler there was five feet of water aboard or ten. What Njiould 
e carpenter's reply, but ' Pump it out, or drink it, if you 
e ; my duty is to stop the leak ." 1 1 would be for the legis- 

: by other Acts to provide for the alleviation of the evil to 

1 these inquiries so naturally referred : Emigration to the 
ies might and should be encouraged — the Allotment System 
t and should be encouraged ; but that even the Poor-Law 
idment Act, though it could not undertake directly to meet 
vil, would, if it had fair play given to it, so operate as in- 
ly to diminish the evil to an enormous extent. He appealed 
! parish-officers whether it was not undeniable that every farm 
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^^^^cts ill England which were eagerly lequestiiig to be lefoini 

^^^■y had therefore now to determine whether he should remain 

^^^^ Kent, with every desire to forward ita interests, or at o 

^ "Meed elsewhere. 

^*^E'he Assistant-Commissioner then produced and read to 

^^^tttings the following paper r — 

^^^ A. B., Assistant Poor- Law Commissioner, beinf; desirous to obt 

^^k^ Bentinients of the Magistrates and Parochial OBicers of the — 

l^^lflsion of the County of Kent, on the important aiil.ject of a Un 

^^TtTnions of Parishes, requests the sense of tliis meeting on the 

l^^^ing proposition : — 

^^ It is Pboposbd, That the Division of , in the County 

^^ent, should (subject to the approbation of the Poor-Law Comn 
^^aners for England and Wales) consent to resolve itself into Uni 
^** Parishes, for the purpose of establishing within each of the e 
^^inions clasaified and well-regulated workhouses, in which the paup 
^^•Bpecially those that are able-boiiieil) mav be set to work, 
^ '(Signed) AB.' 

On tiie sense of the meetings being taken on the above prop 
^■w-ition, the following was the result: — 
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Ill the history of the Poor-Law Amendment Act, it is h 
easiire we record, that every magistrate who was present at tli 
eetiiigs (as well as every clergyman not a magistrate) not o 

rained from opposing the proposition, but gave to the Assist 
oor-Law Commissioner the most generous support.* ' Clca 
eing,' he says, ' that I was both incompelent and unqualified 
e arduous duly 1 had to perform, in every instance they ge 
usiy crowded around me, encouraged nie by their speed 
aintained me by llieir influence, and nothing can be more t 
an that without their assistance 1. could not have siicceeded 
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■ Tha Chairmen of the WTcral meftingi, Bamcly Lord Harris, Hev. C. Hflllctt, 
T- P. tlumtr™, Esq., M, P., E. Knight, Esq,, Vf. Daedes, Esq., aud the Eail 
Amherst, most i)Btlicularly aurpDfled him t'jr ihcr sjwechci ami u'numcnlB. 
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kDendation of the Poor-Law Board — it was divided into 
inons, most of which cornprehend, within a circle of about 
ptdiameter, a population of nearly ten thousand. 
Ittgh a general fear to undertake the novel diit^ naturally 
r, several most respectable guardiaus for these Unions have 
^dy been appointed, and the Assistant Commissioner is now 
*nding on each to lend his humble assistance in their first 
which must unavoidably be attended with considerable diffi- 
. That many little embarrassments will at first occur — that 
tee most competent lo discharge the duties of guardians will 
lirst hang back — that some incompetent to the duty will be 
fiointed — that prejudice and ignorance — that the narrow-minded 
^M»that men of sickly judgment — that false philanthropists — in 
^MMJrt, that all descriptions of ' Second ehnnce men ' will do their 
^V^ost to impede the progress of the Poor-Law Amendment Act 
^^-t)iere can be no doubt whatever : but as our readers probably, 
^^ie ourselves, are sleepy, and for the moment dead tired of the 
^^bjeCt, we will only beg them to call to mind the practical result 
^^ the Ashford select vestry ; and with that in view, we conclude 
^^ observing, that if a dozen or two sensible guardians of a com- 
^^act union, supported by the strong powers of a Central Board, 
^ghall prove incapable to govern their own affairs, it is perfectly 

evident that no human power can assist them. 
^ With respect to the Poor-Law Commisaionera for England 
and Wales, we know little of them, but what tittle we do know 
we will stale. Out of about two thousand applications which 
they have received for the situation of Assistant Commissioner 
lliey have selected twelve individuals, to at least ten of whom 
they were previously total strangers. Their urbanity has already 
gained for them the zealous co-operation of their servants, and 
since their own appointment they have unremittingly devoted 
themselves to the laborious duties of their office. 

The creation of a Central Board for the administration of (he 
Poor-Law was strongly and repeatedly urged in this Journal long 
before the new Act had been framed, or, we believe, thought of — 
we are of opinion now, as we were then, that such a Board, if 
judiciously constituted, must e-venlually act on the best possible 
information — that this information must become better than any 
opinion of any individual, of auy parish, or of any district — and 
that it is particularly for the interest of the poor that a corps of 
assistant commissioners should henceforward be circulating among 
them, ready to listen to their complaints, and eager to remedy 
their grievances. 
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Tomkiiis upon flie ArUlocracy. 

(moulding of our aristocratic iQSlitutions in Church and State. This 
Vsideration pointii out the expediency of attending a little in detail 
' e aristocratic principle (and practice also) among us. The mo- 
; ia favourable ; and we must not lose sight of justice and of mode- 
n merely because our triumph approaches!. 
pThe nobility of England, though it forma the liasis and the bulk, 
3 not the whole of our aristocratic body. To all practical pur- 
r we must include under that name all their immediate con- 
ms, and even all who live in the same circles have the same 
Ijeets, and from time to time attain the same privileges. The law 
; constitution is, that only a pter's eldest son succeeds to his 
nher's honours, and therefore we constantly hear it said that all the 
j,^^at of the family belong to the body of the people. Nothing can 
^^e more true as regards legal rights — nothing more false as regards 
^aolitical and social bias. It is certain that the t-ldest son alone is 
^^eemed by our institutions to be born a lawgiver, a senator, and a 
^^iidge ; that he alone, be he ever so ignorant. Stupid, and vicious, is 
"^^llowed to decide upon the great questions of policy and of jurispru- 
l^dence, and to sit in appeal upon the decisions of all the legal tribunals 
iH^of the country, and to judge withoiit review all his fellow-citizens fur 
property, liberty, limb, and life. These high functions are so essen- 
tia tially inherent in him, that no bankruptcy, no idiotcy (short of being 
^ found lunatic by commission), no criminality, can deprive him of his 
— judicial and legislative attributes. He may have committed felony, 
^ and been transported — or perjury, and been pilloried — or fraud, and 
been upon the tread -mi II ;yet, the day after his sentence expires, he 
* may take his seat next the Lord C/iaiiadlor or the Archbishop of 

J" Canterbury, and turn by his vote the fate of a great measure for dif- 
fusing universally the justice which he has contemned and outraged ; 
as indeed one voice threw out the Local Courts' Bill. {Eheu .'] 

• That all these high, precious, grievous, absurd, and revohmg pri- 
vileges are confined to the eldest sons of peers is certain ; it is equally 
certain that a more gross mistake never was committed than theirs 
who for this reason affect to consider all the younger branches of 
noble families as equal with the rest of the people. Equal they are 
in law : they can only sue and be sued like their neighbours ; they 
pay taxes like them ; they cannot ride down the peasants or the shop- 
keepers with impunity; but so neither can the peers themselves. And 
yet who shall say that, e.\cept privilege of arrest from debt, and the 
power of sitting in parliament and as judges, there is any real dif- 
ference existing by law between the eldest son and bis brothers, further 
than there is lietween a rich man and a poor 1 All belong to the 
same caste ; all are alike a favoured race in the government and in 
society ; all have advantages unknown to us of the common people ; 
and therefore all constitute the body of the aristocracy in fact, be the 
law ever so plain in the eldest son's favour. 

' The same remark applies to all persons who, from their fortune 

and 
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The respectable journals are no favourite reading of theirs. The 
vspaper that fearlessly defends the right ; that refuses to pander 
the headlong passions of the poultitude, or cater for the vicious ap- 
"ites of the selecter circles ; that does its duty alike regardless of 
^ hustings and the boudoir; has little chance of lying on the satin- 
>od table, of being blotted with ungrammatical ill-spelt notes, half bad 
nglish half worse French, or of being fondled by fingers that have just 
■oken a gold-wax seal on a grass-green paper. But more especially 
ill it be excluded^ possibly extnided, from those sacred haunts of the 
orinthian order, if it convey any solid instruction upon a useful or 
nportant subject, interesting to the species which the writers adorn, 
nd the patricians do their best to degrade. Even wit the most re- 
ined finds no echo in such minds ; and if it be used in illustrating an 
trgument or in pressing home the demonstration (which it often may 
je), the author is charged with treating a serious subject lightly, and 
of jesting where he should reason. Broad humour, descending to 
i'arce, is the utmost reach of their capacity ; and that is of no value in 
their eyes unless it raises a laugh at a friend's expense. Some who 
have lived at court, and are capable of better things, say they carefully 
eschew all jests ; for princes take such things as a personal affront — as 
raising the joker to their own level, by calling on them to laugh with 
him. One kind of jest, indeed, never fails to find favour in those high 
latitudes — where the author [^u. Mr. Tomkins 2] is himself the subject 
of the merriment. 

' From a contemplation of the aristocracy, the result of sorrowful 
observation, not of irritable displeasure [ 1 ! ! ], we naturally turn to its 
lamentable but inevitable consequence. Can society long remain in 
this most unnatural state ? Can the whole faculties and accomplish- 
ments of a great peoj)le be severed with impunity from the wealthy 
the rank, the privileges, and the personal and individual interests that 
exist in the state ? The middle, not the upper class, are the part of 
the nation which is entitled to command respect^ and enabled to win 
esteem, or challenge admiration. They read, they reflect, they reason, 
they think for themselves ; they will neither let a pope, nor a prince, 
nor a minister, nor a newspaper, form their opinions for them ; and 
they will neither from views of interest nor motives of fear be made 
the dupe or tool of others. They are the nation — the people — in every 
rational or correct sense of the word. By them, through them, for 
them, the fabric of the government is reared, continued, designed. 
How long are they likely to suffer a few persons of overgrown wealth j 
laughable folly, and considerahle profligacy, to usurp, and exclusively 
to hold, all consideration^ all individual importance ? Can the scales 
of society be kept steadily adjusted when the unnatural force, violently 
exerted in favour of the feather, makes the unaided gold kick the 
beam?' — pp. 16-lS. 

' Only see how the aristocracy and the Upper House of Parliament 
oppress the country and cause the mismanagement of its concerns ! 

Fu-st, 
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J an open collision witli the other House of Parlia- 
frnfiV either their privileges are Tpslriited, or their cotitli- 
"iaiiged, the country hai tittle chance of good government, 
miH*te.d sound legtalalion. Ni> man who undcrstanda our con- 
^s.in — no man who has observtd the necessity that esiats in it of 
iid chamher of Parliament to revise the acts of the first, can de- 
■ see the House of Lords al)olished. That much is required to 
Lie before its prolonged existence can be eonndered either bene- 
"r ^afi to the commjiniiy^ no one who regards its composition 
■juks back to its history can douht.' — pp, 20-32. 
Iiile we were licaitating as lo the propriety of making some 
»(.T pxiracls front Mr. Isaar Tonikins, tliere readied us a 
I Iressed to ihat ' gentleman ' by Mr. Peter Jenkins — an 
■-- a e ki sina i of his, who not only patronizes the same 
t J d p bl si er, but pursues exactly the same argument, 
t, we n st sa ieals with it in exactly ilie same style. Jenkins, 
«l o t IS bv o ly the same enlightened patiiot with 'I'omkins ; 
t I e appea s u der somewAa^ditferenl clrcumittances, and there- 
e takes rather a wider scope. Tonikins feared that the King 
<d the House of Lords might, after all that had been said and 
>ne, be able to prop up ibe Peel government against the majo- 
— lies of llie Commons: the sagacious Jenkins begins, a fortnight 
_ ^ er, to be apprehensive that the aristocratic element in the re- 
^^^ rmed House of Commons itself may still be sufficient to exclude 
^^*the real friends of the people ' — the ' dilFusers of useful kuow- 
^^edge' — from the sixth cabinet of the reform era. Hear the ' voice 
^irom Berkeley Scjuare,' of April the JOth, 1S35I — 
^_ • Dear Sir.^I have had the great satisfaction of reading your ahle 
.ttid just remarks upon that Aristocracy, which form the chief bane of 
cill policy, as well as all society, in this country, and which tends not 
nmch more to destroy good government over us than to sap good 
morals amongst us. You deserve all our thanks for the striking ex- 
poaition you have made of this prevailing evil. But why do you atop 
short ? Why do you dwell so much on the slighter parts of the sub- 
ject 1 What can be more insigniiicant to the nation at large, than the 
way in which lords and ladies ^pend their time at their grandee pa- 
laces ? Let their society he ever so refined, or ever so gross — let 
their talk he as solid as that of ratioual creatures, or as silly and un- 
subsiantial as you dencrihe it, I care not — we and our fellow-citizens 
of the rniddle classes value not a rush the admission to that inter- 
course, and could well bear our perpetual exclusion from it, if that 
were all we had to suffer from the present aristocratical government 
of the country. I want you, therefore, to consider and to discourse 
ui)on our real grievances — those burthens by whicii the aristocracy 
grind the faces — [uot the backs !]— of their inferiors, 

' Look only at the House of Commom — to take an example from 
s at the TOot of the evil tree, whose bitter fruits we 
VOL, LIU. NO. cvi, 9 N are 
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i sake of the House of Loids, whom they really love, and 
f most of them hope to sit. But they fear us as well as detest 
1 they must vote whether they will or no ou many questions, 
e the effects of this. It is like the argument of measures not 
f Those members only give us just as much support and pro- 
s they cannot possibly withhold; and in all other cases they 
■ to stir for ua. Hence, neither Lord John Russell could frame 
Mendment worth a straw, excepting; for merely party purposes, 
lould Mr. Hume support the people's most important right, to stop 
iliea till grievances were redressed. Hence all motions of any 
A are put off, because there is a struggle to turn out one set of 
'oerats, and put another in their place. Hence, if the hearts of a 
■ large majority of the House, and even a considerable number of 
opposition, were opened, and we could endure so hideous a sight, 
should find not one trace of the country's good — not one vestige 
the people's welfare — not the faintest impression of the public 
lion; but all would be heats, hatreds, furies, fears, (rota re- 
ion of the public wishes,) about selfish objects, never rising nearer 
he tone and temper of patriotism than so far as party feeling now 
then borrows its hues for an ornament, and wears its garb for a 
fuise. Those men who I know are the majority of the House — • 
) I am almost certain are some of the opposition — vote, from a fifth 

1 fourth, because they dread the loss of their seats — some because 
re are places which they possess or espect. They will try to patch 
an expiring and impossible ministry, or to hatch a middle scheme 
iratify jobbers, and frustrate all the hopes of the country, or make 
ew cabinet altogether; in which it is a hundred to one that we, 
people, shall hardly find any men who are thoroughly disposed to 
IS justice, and whose heart is in the work of helping the people. 
5 not blame those men — the chiefs of the liberal and popular por- 

of the Whig party ; on the contrary, I feel the debt of gratitude 
owe them. But what can they do with such a jysiem? They 

2 not break with the aristocracy, to which almost all of them — 
e than nine in every ten — actually belong ; they dare not fly in 
face of the court, which, as things are now arranged, may turn 
a ministry without notice, and without the least reason assigned; 
, after plunging the country in confusion, retreat, and su^r no 
i of penalty or even inconvenience from its intrigue. They cannot 
k miracles in such a House of Commons, or make bricks without 
w. They could not act for our true interests even if they really 
as they ought, and actually wished what we desire, because the^ 

only supported by a mixed body in the House of Commoni. and 
oscd by a very determined and interested mass of steady, unflmch- 
, unscrupulous enemies to all reform. Our friends arethamino- 
; and the rest of the opposition, who, in case of a change, will be 
minUUrial body, it composed of men in whom the country 
n place any trust , 

It is easy to declaim against surh men as your Gieisleys and Hall 
2 N 2 Dares— 
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■ ry, has prevented us from doing them full justice. Englisli 
" ^"s could hiirdlj be expected (o ieel, or the Eiigtisii public to 
^^ ^partaken in, much interest as to die characters of their vic- 
^ *— »s antagonists. The French care only about themselves, aud 
:^^^^»t of the Westem contiuent had loo little personal or political 
^^,^**e to pay much attention to these Trausallantic worthies; and 
*-"»ink we may venture to say, that Washington and Franklin 
^^^^lone in possession of that European reputation which many 
^^~ •-~3 — though not, we admit, in so high a degree — appear to us 
^^^^serve. The lives that have been published in America are too 
^^**niuous for general nse. We can neither afford money nor 
1^^^^ for the cumbrous biographies of such distant acquaintance. 
~ ■ or two octavo volumes, comprising Washingon, Montgomery, 
, Armstrong, Franklin, Hancock, Jay, Hamilton, Robert and 
^^S*Uverneur* Morris, Samuel and John Adams, Jefferson, and 
^^^adison, containing an accurate statement of the events of their 
'^^es, and an impartial summary of their principles and opinions, 
'"^*^ ^uld be not merely popular amongst us, but permanently useful 
* id instructive. The grave has now closed over ail the men who 
Tive any pretensions to enter into such a work ; and the passions, 
•■ ariialities, and prejudices which llieir living conduct had ex- 
^^ ited, are now pretty well extinguished, — nearly as much so as 
^tey are likely to be for two or three generations to come, — while 
^-liere is still alive enough of personal interest and of traditionary 
^kjiecdote to enable an author to give to his historical pictures the 
^Additional charm of individual portraits. This suggestion is made 
in the most friendly feeling towards our Transatlantic brethren — 
tlead and living — in whose honour and fame we take, as is natural 
«ind just, a strong family interest ; and most happy should we be 
to have contributed, even in so humble a degree as by the ex- 
pression of a wish, to a work which, if adequately executed, must 
tend to advance the combined fame, and lo reconcile the partial 
differences, of that great class of mankind whom we may designate 
by llie common name of die Brifish race. 

Whether the life of Fisher Ames, the ingenious aud amiable 
person whose works have led us to these observations, was of suf- 
ficient public importance to procure him a place in such a select 
biography, we cannot venture to determine. Of that an American 
only can safely judge ; but the slight biographical sketch prelixed 
to the volume now under our consideration, and still more the 
patriotism, benevolence, and sagacity, exhibited in the work itself, 

* Wo wish thai Mr. Sporlt«, who haa published trfrar/i from Gouverneur Morris's 
iliucy iliinng his TfEiduiiec in Fans in thx eatly part of the Fcencli Bevolulion, wuuld 
publuili it intilenm — it it tcrium und iiDj'uttuut. 
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I to doubt of llie ultimate success of the experiment; and, 
lead of some of the Gothic tribes, saug over the new-born 
, mit songs of hope and promise, but dirges of sorrow, at all 
iiisery it was destined to sulTcr and to cause, 
'iut if the extension of the democratic system in America 
• and is an object of so much ansiety to so many of her 
tesmen, with what terror should it not strike us, upon wliom it 
mes, — uot only with its natural and intrinsic erils, bnt — with 
a additional and incalculable danger of being a sudden irruption, 
volcanic revolution, for wliich we are not merely unprepared, 
Mt untitled by our manners, our feelings, our principles, and 
ven our prejudices, — by, in short, all the inveterate habits of a. 
lUig-established and complicated system of social and polittcQl life. 
Ve say 'gildden' and 'unprepared,' because, although our constitu- 
pn gradually evolved a stron^popular principle, it httd originally no 
pnocralic element «halsoever ; and although the popular principle 
fed been (as is its nature) gaining upon the antagonist powers, 
t it was not till the Reform Bill that anything like democracy 
uld be said to have a share in the government of England. We 
e not ignorant that the theoretica) writers Were used to combine 
e English constitution of tliree elements, — monarchy, aristocracy, 
ind deniocracy, — ' a kind of democracy,' says Biackstone, — a 
' ind of democracy. We add, which had nothing of the essence 
F what now-a-days is called democracy ; for it was admitted 
Alike by the advocates and opponents of the Reform liill that the 
House of Commons had never been, in form or in fact, a demo- 
cratic body; and all the objections of the Conservatives to that 
measure might lie summed up in one word, — that it was detna- 
cralicul, or which, perhaps, expressed the idea still more cor- 
rectly, aulocralical ; — that the House of Commons must inevitably 
become under it, not one of a triad of powers — not terlius, nor 
even primus inter pares — but the sote essential authority ; and that 
the prerogatives of the other two estates must dwindle at first to 
a mere nominal existence, and eventually, cease to exist at all. 

Who denies that much of the prophecy has been already accom- 
,p1ished? — Would that we could doubt that the rest is in rapid 
progress 1 

To exhibit, first, the greedy and engrossing nature of democracy, 
I yhich 

' Like Aaron's rod must swallow all the rest;' 
■land, secondly, the despotic tyranny which a victorious democracy 
LiQiust exercise; and, tlmdlij, to show that sucli a despotic de- 
j*mocracy must end in a single military despot, — are the objects of 
I Mr. Ames ; and it is a strong proof of liis natural sagacity, as well 
• of the truth of bis reasons, tiiat he published some of the works 

which 
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en ns to tlie prospecls of a few weeks, tlial now exUta 

of liic earth, — France ia at tl)is inouieiit terra firma, 

id Belgium hiive a pied a terre, wlieu compared Co 

i explains, with good sense, tlie dangers to which a 

L government is exposed, — dangers against which he be- 

tliat the mottitied constitution of England had sufliciently 

li^d, but which must beset any form more unlimitedly popular : 

a species of government in which the people choose all the 

^^, and Ibeo, by themaelves, or ambitious demagogues pretending 

" the people, claim and exercise an effective control over what is 

*d the government, would he found on trial no better than a tur- 

- »it and licentious democracy. The danger is, that their best 

*-~ eats would be neglected, their dearest rights violated, their sober 

•on silenced, and the worst passions of the worst men not only 

■«3from legal restraint, but invested with public power,' — pp. 45, 46. 

-Against the progress and triumph of such principles, what is 

- obstacle or what tlie defence? Mr. Ames received in his day 

-^ same answer that we have lately lieard t — 

-hat in the most desperate extremity of faction or usurpation, we 

-kve an unfailing resource in the good sense of the nation.' — p. 4S, 

The good sense of the notion 1 as if ihe good sense of a nation 
*.»uld be of any real and efl'ective avail, where ihe power of the 
Liite is lodged in democratic constituencies, is exercised under the 
Acitcments of popular elections, and, not intrusted, but lent on 
*f edges, to men whose sense and talents, if they iiave any, or, in 
ii-fect of sense and talents, whose vanity, ambition, and turbu- 
Vfc-iice must endeavour to secure their vicarious existence by pan- 
<Jering to, nay, by stimulating the vicious appetites of the mob. 

' It never has happened in the world, and it never will, that a de- 
Ttiocracy has been kept out of the control of the fiercest and most 
turbulent spirits in the society ; they will breathe into it all their own 
fury, and make it subservient lo the worst designs of the worst men ; 
and the more free the citizens, the bolder and more profligate will ba 
their demagogues, the more numerous and eccentric the popular 
errors, and the more vehement and pertinacious the passions that 
defend them.'— p. 51. 

in pursuing lliis \iew of the subject, Mr. Ames rebukes the 
apalliy and false confidence with which what are called moderate 
men are disposed to look on such proceedhigs, in a passage 
which, as liis editor remarks, is, even in its smallest circumstances 
and allusions, wonderfully appropriate to our recent condition : — 
' We enjoy, or rather, tilt very lately, we did enjoy liberty, to as 

great 
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lest greediness of ivenlfk — of a dislionourable desire 

, generally, of that reckless passion for change — which 
tes the symptom of a morbid understanding, and n 
J' the last stake of desperate forlnnes. These are 
■^~~; is which rise in revolutions, and obtain preponderanc 
. «"acies. Let us not be misunderstood. We do not mean th; 
--■tiona are ever made by men of this class ; on the contrary) 
ite agree in the maxim that they are never made from below, 
- ^ood sense of a nation would be always strong enough lo 
""^ a in limine, any attempt that openly bore such a wild and des- 
' ~- je aspect. They are always set aguing by men of rank, cha- 
^^•t, and property, for private personal motives, but with some 
^^^ible public pretence, in which — for the sake of conciliation, 
?^iB the hope of stopping there — the (jond seme of the nation is 
^^^lantly induced to acquiesce ; but the good sense of the nation 
^* seldom be available afterwards — the velocity of the movement 
,_^telerates — xuXivSeto AA02 amiSflr — the headlong mass rolls on 
\ the whirl all senses are confounded. The original authors of 
f revolution are overtaken, overthrown, trampled to death by their 
, as these are, in turn, by another and more furious rout : 
, when the crowd becomes weak and weary with eshaustiotl 
\ suffering, comes one strong man wlio restores order by despotic 
*wer, under which the nation reposes till it has gathered sufficient 
^^ md strength to return lo something like the ancient system 

^^oni which it had originally departed. This is the summary of 
^Jl the revolutions [he world has yet suffered; and /Aw — if the 
^tood sense of the nation continues to be rendered powerless by 
^he insanity of party — this will, undoubtedly, be the course and 
^he result of that in which the British empire is now involved. 
■ It may be said that America herself is an exception to ihia 
gefieral rule; but it is not so. America achieved her indepen- 
dence, it is true, by repudiating a distant metropolis, an unknown 
aristocracy, and an unseen sovereign — bul she underwent no revo- 
lution — the stations of men, the rights of property, the territorial 
divisions, the force and form of the law suffered little change. The 
name of the sovereign power was altered, but authoriltj was never 
for a moment suspended ; the United Stales passed from a mo- 
narchy, which, from its colonial circumstances, had been amonarchy 
only in name, to a republic which continued to be administered by 
ihe same laws and customs, and, in a great proportion, by the 
game men as under the former system. 

Two other important circumstances have cotitribuled lo presei-ve 
America from the excesses of democracy. The first is the vast extent 
of her territory, which operates iu two or tliree ways — it affords 
room for the emigration and self-removal of the discontented and 
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i( a mere illusion, under wliidi tbe House of Coinnioiis ma; 
riae, wUh less odium, the real guvernmi:nt, and wliich must 
—with or without an explosion^ou the very tirst coutlict in 
" e two houses shall be really in earnest. 

tds the close of the second year of the Refiirm Era, the 
Fwhich had conferred that great, popular, and salutary 

Jpa grateful and satisfied empire, found itself — 'without any 

niation of the royal favour — without any shocks from parlia- 
Jltary opposition — without any embarrassment from foreign 
Jilic8 — without any one external cause of any kind — that mi- 
^try, we saj, was already, within two years, scattered to the winds, 
^^jrd Durham and Sir James Graham — the two most efficient nieni- 
^^rs (as we are told) of the sub-coqiniitlee of the cabinet which 
^^jmed the Hill — had gone olTon apposite, tacks : — L.ord Stanley, ils 
^^>st able defender (though, we believe, he had no great share, and 
^^rhaps no share at all in ils actual composition) was gone :- — Lord 
^^ ipon and the Duke of Richmond were gone. And he himself- — 
^"l ord Grey — the patriarch of reform, was also extruded from his 
^^bvn cabinet — not like the patriarch Simeon with a grateful nunc 
^imWii, but (as the world thought) insulted, cheated, and betrayed ! 
^iut this was not the real cause of his fall — the truth is now, at 
■•ast, avowed— he was expelled, not by the spontaneous treachery 
^f his colleagues, but by the influence of the democracy. Hear 
^Fi'hat the organ of the Roman Catholic and Democvalical party in 
Ireland now avows about Lord Grey: — 

' Let the truth be spoken out at once — Lord Grey is hated in Ireland. 
His very name is abhorred by the coerced people of this country, 
\vhom he ruled with a rod of iron — and in forging new chains for 
Avhom he broke up liis cabinet. No, no ; we have liad enough of the 
tyrant in friend's garb ; anil if oppression is still to be our lot, let ns, 
in resistance — for, in that case, resist we will — have at least an open 
foe to encounter. What ! submit again to Draco's rule ? — [poor Lord 
Grey, Draco?}— never'. Rather let-every man, woman, and child in 
L-eland perish ! Why did Lord Grey resign 1 Was it not because he 
found that some of his colleagues, and the majority of the House of 
Commons, were determined to clip the iron fangs of his tiger pro- 
position? Did he not fling up office because he could not obtain the 
consent of the representatives of the people to the hellboin clauses of 
his atrocious Coercion Act ? Let Lord Grey com e into ofSce once 
more, and the union which now exists iietween the several sections 
of the liberal party will be dissolved, and to harmony will instantly 
succeed discord dire. If we could tender a word of friendly advice 
to Lord Grey's advocates and admirers, either here or in England, wa 
would tell them to leave the Noble Earl in his old age to the peace of 
domestic retirement, and not to force upon the public the considera- 
tion of his ministerial conduct, under circumstances that do nut bear 
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cruelty of lliat mode ufexenilion, in the gradual inu' 
le vicliin. In one letter a leg waa broken — in llie neif, 
a tbird the ^eh arm, and in die fourlli his light — but 
ifortnnalelj for ihesufferer,' the cowp de grace' was 
(J the dissolution of the Melbourne government — and 
patient has so far recovered as to have been lately 
an the quondam executioner, and by die kind assistance 
[dly ann, tottering down lo reassnuie his uneasy chair 
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^ most anxiously solicit the memory of our readers to recall 

if^-^ 'reserve the circumstances of this cNtraordinary transaction — ■ 

tbtic quarrel and mb sUenlio reconciliation of the Melbourne 

|let and Mr. O'Connell, is a most portentous example of the 

: of the Whig and Radical parties. Hear Mr, O'Connell's 

mths since, of these statesmen, with whom he has 



— Wf Lord Melbourne Mr. O'Connell thus speaks in one of his 
■rous, and, for his object, just and well-reasoned letters to Lord 
licannon — 

(1 plain truth, my Lord, it is quite manifest that Lord Melbourne 
bfeWj/ incompeiejU for the high office ha holds. It is lamentable 
ink that the destinies of Ireland should depend in any degree 
1 such a person.' 
E)f Lord Grey and Lord John Russell he says — 
|Of what value is it to Ireland, that Loi'd Grey should have retired, 
B has left to his successors the same proud and jnalignant haire.d 
appeared to entertain towards the Itish nation ? Are the repre-: 
^tives of that sentiment predominant in the Cabinet? I kitov 
t Lord John Russdl ckerinhei feelings of a different description,' 
Of Lord Lansdowne— 
'* Lord Lansdowne, loo, is Jioatih to Ireland, with a hatred the more 
^ctive and persevering, because he Is bound by every obligation lo 
entertain diametrically opposite sentiments.' 
Again — 

' The dalage of Wellesley is allowed to do7.e in Vice-regal dignity— 
, and to him, forsooth, is intrusted the chief government of such a 
country as Ireland— the drivtlUiig of Littleton, a man of loo much 
eunning ia possess intellect, and too varying to possess political prin- 
ciple.' 

Of Lord Brougham (then on bis northern progress) Mr. O'Con- 
nell says — 

' If we look to England, we see the Chancellor twaddliiig in tlie 
most r-hildish Torj'isni, courting with a diicr editable servility the de- 
feated remnants of that faction, and pledging his Ministry to do no- 
thing in (he ensuinir seasoD,' 
-^-^ Andj . 




drivflling, IwaddUng, rliicrfil liable, false, and 
O'Connell has coalesced ; aiiil by ttiat coalitu 
faoud, before these [>a|!cs are published^ ihe c 
been ciiclated (o the Sovereign. 

The facts art before every man's eyes, a 
consequences are within reach of every man's 
the whirl and din of llie ballle such incidents 
ciently obsened — but when the history of ihest 
matter of cun.sideraliuii and rellection, the ^ 
amity, and aniily and strife, and the iiiial c 
Melbournes and the OXonnells, uill be an ; 
eiemplilication of the views and piinciples of i 
and the English whigs. 

We hope that in applying the term dsmocra> 
we regret to say, powerful party, both in ih 
country, we do not use a phra.^e which they ci 
suiting or injurious. Mr. Ames's opponents g 
c believe that our reformers do not rep 



prii 



contrary, are forward to profess that 
cralic— we are sure that their tendency is so— 
we mean succinctly to express by the use of tli 
and democracy, but without intending anythin 
reliection on genileineu who, like any other cj 
have a perfect right to pursue the course wli 
most consistent with the principles and interests 
or, as they no doubt consider it — their country 
whom no suspicion of any personal bias can 
and are favourable to a democratic form of { 
there are a great many more in whom that opi 
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) lins ever been, and, as we tliink, must ever be coustituled 
, justice, vested rights, prescription, the experience and 

Dt' agea — fortitied by tlie miserable and disastrous failures 
have attended all democratic innovation : in sliort, we wisli 
p our own station and property — the fruits of the industry, 
idoin, and the talents of our ancestors and ourselves, and lo 
lit them, as we have enjoyed them, to those who are, by the 
contract under which they were burn, entitled to inherit them, 
pponents, on the contrary, assert that a more democratic go- 
snt might produce more wholesome laws — ajusterdislributioit 
perty — a general increase of the happiness of mankind — and 
lege that the failure of all attempts hitherto made at attaining 
tbjects by a democracy has arisen from the error of tlie work- 
ind not from the defective principle of ibe machine. They, 
rt, would take a short cut to rank, wealth, and power, at the 
le of present possessore — forgetting, however, that their suc- 
outd esiablisli a precedent, by which they, after a very short 
il, would find themselves in turn the plunder and the prey 
V adveiilureiH. However this may be, we hope we have 
;ntly excused ourselves for using the term democrat — in no 
■ally offensive sense, but according to the genuine meaning 

all Europe and America assign to the word. 

return to Lord Melbourne's minlsti-y: which — althougli 

in the Public Opinion of England and the Protestant 
)n of Ireland by the opposition of Mr. O'Connell — yet had 

itself the seeds of early dissolution. The King, finding 
is ministry had not one cordial fiiend in the whole empire 
■ the cabinet-room, and that even in the cabinet-room there 
jther unanimity nor ability, dismissed them — and called to 
uncils the ablest — by unanimous consent the far ablest of 
isembly in which the chief business of the country must be 
-a man recommended to the King — by his Majesty's own 
edge of his character — by the advice of the most illustrious 
le most generous of the servants of the public — and by 
jnhesitating and uuiversal approbation of the People, that 
[tural excitement o( a great public crisis and the national 
ence of the English character were, for once, satisfied to 
ilhrough an unprecedented period of suspense — for the 
esolve of the absent statesman. Sir Robert Peel came 
; and, even if be thought, as we certainly did, that the 
id been too early made upon him — the favour of his sove- 

and the relying confidence of the nation, obliged him 
e the government. He had with him the King and the 
B — but as we have — from the first disastrous dawn of the 
in Bill — invariably foretold — the voice of the King and the 
. uii. HO. cvi. 2 o People 
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y shadow of objection — a report which, in its principles^ 
ind satisfactory, and in practice would (with some tritling 
^n's) be found, we are convinced, to give security to the 
al interests and a wider efficiency to the spiritual duties of 
irch — a report on a most entangled and difficult subject, 
^ we will assert, at once silenced cavils, confounded misrepre- 
"ons, appeased scruples, and opened views of rational, effec- 
id conciliatory improvements, far beyond any ecclesiastical 
'sition of modern times. 
next produced a Dissenters' Marriage Bill ; and in thatdif- 
matter — and how difficult we thought and still think it, our 
rs may recollect, or will see if they will turn to our opinion 
e failure of Lord John Russell's attempt to legislate on that 
^ct {Quarferly Review, vol. LL, p. 511.) — in that difficult 
^r Sir Robert PeeVs proposition was received with the unani- 
S3 approbation of the organs of the Dissenters in the House 
Commons, and without any objection, that we have heard, on 
jiart of the church or churchmen.* Believing, as we before 
ed, that the grievance alleged by the J3isscnters was in truth 
/ little felt, and convinced as we are that the most active of 
ir leaders prefer the grievance to any remedy, we shall not be 
prised to iiud that future objections may be raised ; but it is 
Dugh for our present purpose that the measure was at first re- 
ived by the Dissenting body as a boon and a remedy, and ac- 
iiesced in by the Church as involving no sacrifice of her rights 
■ principles, and that there was every appearance of a happy 
id conciliatory adjustment of this vexatious question. 

On the infinitely more difficult and more important subject of 
rish tithes, a measure was also introduced — so satisfactory on the 
vhole (considering that there was but a choice of difficulties) that 
lo substantial objection was or could be made to the proposition. 
But then came the tug of war. If this bill were permitted to pass, 
** Ireland would have been pacified — the master grievance would 
'^'^have been removed, and the Protestant Church would have been 
* rescued from instant penury and approaching annihilation. That 
'' would never do ! Yet how was it to be defeated ? — the bill 
' M'as unexceptionable — its principle had been taken in the Whig 
proposition of the former year, and its details had been so judi- 
ciously managed as to remove all the objections which had impeded 
the former measure. A device was adopted of no great ingenuity ; 
nay, we will say, so weak and so irrational, that it would never 
liave been adopted by any men however foolish or however 

* Some legaK- positiuns in Sir Robert Peel's introductory speech, particularly as 
to the Btat9 of the law of niBrriage prior to Lord Hardwick's act, appear to have 
been questioDed by Dr. Lushiog^n ; but these obiter dicta had no bearing on the 
practical proposition, which, we repeat, was unanimously approvedi 

2 o 2 factious. 
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penibers, for Sir Robert Peel 247, for llie Opposition 
B again, on the Irish church, or, to spealc more correctly, 
Wnch of ihe Protestant Church of England located in 
|ior Sir Robert Peel's amendment 235, for Lord John 
I resolution 228. The majority in all these casea was 
|>«f Scotch and Trish members, and in the latter case it is 
t remarkable that the majority was made by members 
ytbe Roman Catholic religion, who, on taking their seats 
liuse, bad sworn not to exercise any vote or power that 
I gave them to the injury of the Protestant Church, If 
Ivere wanting to prove the ineflicacy of oallis as a political 
I- in the case of Romanists, it would be this circumstance, 
ft view we think it worih while to copy this oath, 
frwear that I will defend to the utmost of my power the 
A of property within this realm as established by the lows. 
hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention 
I the present Cburch Establishment, as settled by law within 
1. And 1 do solemnly swear, that I will never exercise any 
to which I am, or may become entitled, to disturb or weaken 
Wtant religion, or Protestant Government in this kingdom, 
solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify, and de- 
t I do make the declaration and every part thereof, in the 

ordinary sense of the words of this oath, without any eva- 
Tocation, or mental reservation whatever.' 
ske no other comment upon it. 

Brougham, it seems, had never beard the witty allusion to 
orial anarchy that followed the great victory of Pulteney 
pole ; but, with his Lordship's leave, we venture to quote 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams's contemporaneous ode ; 
ever was so strikingly true as at this moment, that the 
[power of the country 

' is like a snake, 

And Ihe tail moves the head.' * 
ive already stated that Sir Robert Peel was justified — we 
en say bound — not to abandon his effort for the deliver- 
iie king and the people from the democratic and Romish 
as long as perseverance could afford any hope of a be- 
^ult, or even of the temporary palliation of delay. He 

unprecedented loss of the usual ministerial patronage 
pice of a Speaker — he bore the unprecedented afi'ront 
kerse Address — he bore — and nothing but the jeopardy 
igher interests and the peril of still more sacred priiici- 
Jd have justilied his having borne — the invasion of the 
lost appropriate prerogative in the business of the London 

• Williams's Wotk», vol. i., p. IJB. 

University i 
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levies, the success of M'liicli ill that, 
—they endeavoured to reduce it 
Luiicoiiquered and unconquerable 
uiiactioii hy the. coiiiplicnted eai- 
j-iounded, JJol even the cer- 
lea the flu^h of victory, could 
II toituous course — even their laat 
Bu iimiug aspecf ; tliey did uotven- 
Jtfuqlution to the throne — tiiey did not 
H the Irish Titlie Bill— either of which 
^tand nmulj' course, and if successful 
t eanie result ; but they moved an insn- 
% bill whicli did not include their project 
Mt^ imaginary surplus should receive the 
T Conimous 1 Such tactics may he very 
jpy certaiuty have, at lirst sight, the ap- 
Iggle ; — but one thing at least they will 
i opposition feared to meet their adver- 
Kthey doubted whether their own troops 
ttaiid in open field against Sii- Robert Peel 
Irength of his own character, the sacred arms 

ras not merely the dread of their powerful anta- 
, the Coalition : they were c^uite as much iliflu- 
lunce and differences of thetr own host. The 
ise of Commons was not prepared to oust Sir 
ati-y by a direct vote ; Lord Howick said, in 
rtdress, that he would not vote for the amend- 
tlie result would remove the ministry. What 
meant by his vole we cannot guess ; but the 
lis lordship and many others were, or afiected 
issolve the government ; and to some scruples 
laps may attribute much of the tortuous and 
e opposition, 

r, arrived when what neither personal feeling, 
jut, nor mere parliamentary difficulties conid 
I dictated by a sense of public duty. The 
1 Ireland — the counienaiice given by the late 
stance of the payment of tithes had reduced 
ry, — and the call for the repayment of the 
affording any means for collecting the arreais 
ig of the Tithe Bill of the most instant and 
ut — the House of Commons having resolved 
the Bill without the addition of a principle 
virtually spoliated the church and violated 
ihe miuietrjr — who, ou Uie oue hand, could not 
-^ilefer 
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^lie domestic policy of llie new Govenimeiit received 
^s approbalion even fioiii its oppoiieiita — its foreign 
fUlidei' the guidance of that great man, who possesses, in 
(degree, ihe respect of tUe liluropean viorld, inspired 
tntidence. The Cabinet was known to possess the 
i House of Lords ; and the choice of the Sovereign had 
kKstill more marked and distinctive by the circumstance 
|b a choice made not only without the knowledge but 
inst the consent of the Prime Minister himself. Here, 
ft case — if ever there was — in wliich the constitutional 
I of the Crown might be exercised without any dislurb- 
om any conslitiitiunal power. The Minister stood on die 
n choice of the King— the support of the House of Lords 
ifldence of the property and intelligence of ihe country — 
le-ficquiesceuce (we might say, approbation) ol the country 
Vge. Did ever a ministry come into power with so little ob- 
ron to the mode of its accession, or with so large a concur^ 
|pe of constitutional support? What was wanted to confirm its 
^ility?— the Demockacy— that power artfully, fraudulently 
f^ted — we say created, for it never before bad a sensible e.\ist- 
B among us — by the provisions of the Reform liili, which has 
isferred to one class a power that had hitherto been exercised 
a combination of all ranks and classes — that selected and 
Sroured class being one in which, from a variety of causes, 
Jslilily to the Monarchical, Ecclesiastical, and Aiistocratical 
^isiitulions of the Empire happens lo be concentrated, and lliere- 
^Jre, by the superior activity and organization of the holders of 
lucb opinions, powerfid far beyond even their numerical force. 
13y the majorities of that class in the several electoral districts — 
*najoriliea amounting perhaps in the whole empire not to 20,000 
— the balance of the elections was turned ; the choice of the So- 
vereign, and the support of the House of Lords — the confidence 
of the property and intelligence of the country — the approbation of 
the people at large — have been nullified ; and a decided minorili/ 
of the real constitutional power of the slate have dismissed Sir 
Robert Peel, and dictated to the King, (lie Peers, and the Country, 
the resumption of a ministry which had been lately dismissed with 
equally just and general conlempt. 

We have said, 'dictated to the King, the Peers, and7fieCown/ry,' 
— though for our argument it would have been enough to have said 
the ' King and the Peeis,' and lliat the third estate had imposed 
its measuies on the other two branches of the constitution ; but we 
do not argue this matter on mere technical grounds, and \f'e re- 
assert that the counlry itself — in the just acceptation of the word, 
lor the vast majority of property, education, and intelligence, — 
ill short, of all the legilimale elements of political power — has 

been, 
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mfi adtlresses to Sir Robert Peel, tiie signatures to wliicli 
poUahed — tliatriom Oxfohl — deserves particular notice, 
aits being signed by iin unparalleled couibinaliun of 
l,,Jeariiiiig, and eveij oilier element of respeclubility, 
ijlowiiig, we had aliiiust said, touching incident. 
I iut'oroied, that tlie day on which the nubility, 
fgtlry of that city, uuivcisity, and neighbouriiood 
Wr address, happened tu be market-day — thefarm- 
y people at the market, heai'ing that something of 
^oiiig forward, proceeded spontaneously to the place 
s lay for signatures, ami with the true and ancient 
luglisli yeonien begged permission to add their humbler, 
( leas respectable, names to a list which, illustrious before 
1 and talent, became still more so by the uninvited and 
ected addition of the plain good sense and good feeling of 
Iponest and patriotic men. 
h such facts before ouf eyes, we are far indeed from despairing 
:s of our couutiy, even though the helm is to be — not 
|M:ed, but — abandoned (o the indolent inconsistency of Lord 
ioiu'ne, and the ilippant mediociity of X^ord John Kussell — ■ 
Sted, rather than snpporledt by the discontented and deluded 
mces which the Keforni 13111 has enabled to exert, for the 
5^it, an electoral predominancy. 

^e hope, and indeed we sincerely believe, that neither Lord 
hbourlie nor Lord John Russell — not- their colleagues — nor 
eed the majority of the present House of Commons — have any 
ign of pushing the country to democratic e)>tremi[i69. When 
:e gralitied with the possession of place and power, we believe 
t the Whig Lords would gladly stop. We have the evidence 
their conduct dunng their former udministrulious, that, lo liag 
hrase of Mr. Wilberfoice's, ' they wish no Ihore public Calamity 
disorganiaalion than may just serve to keep thein iii power;' 
I we should have felt no satisfaction at their former dismissal, 
■ should we now form a single wish against their success and 
bility, if we could hope that they could execute llieir own pur- 
les and remain their own masters, or the servants only of the 
3wn— but we fear that they cannot. We, from the iiidt pro- 
lition of the Refoim Bill, foresaw its democratic tendencies; 
I every act, and every measure of the various Reform Ministries 
ich we have already had, continn those opinions. W'lmt they 
re not able to prevent — what they were not able to do — liieir 
niges of men — their vacillation about measures — the unnatural 
ances which they made— the impotence of their resislauce — 
fruitlessness of their concessions — all showed, on the one hand, 
ir desire to arrest the progress of the pruiciple tbey had set in 

motion, 
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us from the worst natural results of our own miserable 
I. England has indeed * means of defence ' far greater 
ice either had or deserved to have : her Church was 
as ours is — her Aristocracy was not such as ours-^ 
1 its own resources or in its more important relations 
ther classes of society ; — and her Institutions had never 
ur of peril any such rallying point of hope and confidence 
eat name around which the Conservative strength of 
i now gathered. 

be excused if we conclude by quoting what the late 
ing said in this Journal six-and-twenty years ago, at a 
hen the prospects of our country were as dark as foreign 
)uld ever render them : — 

case, let us hope ! It is not a blind, unreasoning confidence 
commend; but a reflecting though courageous belief in the 
those sentiments, qualities, and exertions by which, in dif- 
I of the world, the career of successful villany has been ar- 
the liberties of nations vindicated, preserved, or restored* 
ixious, and apprehensive calculation of chances and proba- 
disposition to consider, and a desire to provide against the 
ire not inclined either to blame or dissuade. Such is the 
xiind with which it befits us to look at events doubtful in 
and at the same time so formidable in their consequences, 
dissuade, and we should be inclined to blame, that species 
at fear in the nature of fascination, which anticipates the 
le contest, not from a comparison of the two contending 
; from the dread of one of them ; which, presuming failure, 
}e assistance ; which not only cherishes its own terrors, and 
!m with a spirit of proselytism, but repels and resents any 
dissipate them, and is almost prepared to feel any result 
radicts them as a disappointment.' — Quarterly RedeWf No 
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as the great literary talker of England, 
ib. — his forte more in monologue than 
dialogue, 80 — Catholic humanity of his 
heart, t6.— affluence of his mind, t6.-— 
the present work the confidential con- 
versation of the sick-rpom, 8l-«his ba^ 
bitual benignity, charity, and hopeful- 
ness, ib, — main source of his external 
misbapsi 82— his Autobiograpbia Lite- 
raria, tfr.-7-pif rsuit of litjerature as a trade, 
9^. — the author's fitness for the churchy 
ib. — his last visit to Cambridge^ 83---- 
bis pittance of a pensioq Iqpped off by 
the Whig government, ib, — bis dying 
comment on this mischance, ib. — bis 
Lectures on Shakspeare, 85 — ^bis Shaks- 
periana, 91 — his obiter dicla on geoen^ 
literature, 93. 

Constantinople, local magnificence and ex« 
ternal appearance of, 379. 

Convicts, necessity of a new penal settle- 
ment for, 9 — present situation of, at 
Sydney, 10. 

Coronation Oath, 101. 

Church, the, and the Voluntary Svsteni, 
175. 

Croly, Rev. David O, bis ^ Essay, Religious 
and Political, on Ecclesiastical Finance, 
as reganls ib^ Roman Catholic Churcb 
in Ireland,- 174. 

Crown, patronage of the, 101. 

D. 

Dead Sea, discrepant opiniops conceminf) 
392. 

Dealtry, Rev. pr., bis * Charge delivered in 
the Autumn of 1^34, at the Visitation in 
Hampshire,' 176, 197. 

Democracy, Influence of, on Liberty, Pro- 
perty, ana the Happiness qf Society 
considered : by an American, 548. 

D'lvernois, Sir Francis, sur la Mortality 
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Don Quixote, bis madness defined, 93. 

Dp\yling, Major, Downingville Militia, 
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of the author as a bun»orist, 3977-thc 
work an authentic specimen of thp col- 
loquial dialect of the Northern Stages qf 

America, f^ the l^f^jor'^ prefifce, 398 

— the Major's progress through New 
England with General Jackson, 399— 
bis visit to Downingville, ib, — style of 
doiqf business in the ultra-dempcratic^l 
cabinet oflBdea, 409— colloquy between 
Bxckiel Bigelow and the Major, 404. 
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